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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Retrospect and Introspect 


LEROY E. KIMBALL 
VicE CHANCELLOR, NEw YORK UNIVERSITY 


S we meet together each January we cannot fail to realize, 

more and more, the farsightedness of our founders who pio- 

neered in bringing together the colleges of liberal arts in this 
national fellowship. 

Their aim was the exchange of ideas, plans, experiences and 
the seeming multitude of problems which perplexed that small 
original group, and which continues to perplex this larger group 
today—this larger group which is now made up of 674 colleges 
of the liberal arts. 

When we were founded in 1915, this country, and the world, 
were at what Van Wyck Brooks is pleased to call ‘‘the end of the 
confident years.’’ During the intervening 37 years our colleges 
have experienced constant change. At our birth the unbelievable 
first world convulsion had been in progress nearly a year. Our 
young people went into service shortly thereafter, and ‘‘the con- 
fident years’’ faded into the past. In 1918 we were faced with 
a new set of problems, and those of us who were in administra- 
tion at that time cannot easily forget the trying days and nights 
which we labored through in an effort to hold together our edu- 
cational ranks. 

Some twenty years separate the two world convulsions, and 
although those years have not been labeled by the term of more 
recent usage, a cold war period, they seemed to have been quite 
similar, as the countries of Europe and Asia were restless, and 
stirring with ideas of self aggrandizement and increased power. 

The Association’s history thus may be said to have coincided 
with years of strife and uncertainty in the world, and the Amer- 
ican liberal arts colleges have been forced to adopt a pattern of 
a more or less shifting design, to meet situations as they arose. 

Someone has said, that 35 or 40 years ago there were giants 
in educational administration in the land, the like of which have 
not been since seen. That the men referred to were giants, is not 
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to be refuted, but America has something of a free soil secret, 
which induces growth, and our crop of college giants has flour- 
ished well each year. Perhaps this crop has grown so tall that 
as we look, it is not easy to get the true perspective which comes 
with time, though time is said to flatter, now and then. 

In speaking of past accomplishments of educational adminis- 
trators we cannot refrain from referring to a gentleman, reared 
in the near Middle West, whose name was a household word in 
professorial families, especially, in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois when some of us were in our teens. He died at the age 
of 49 with a record of achievement that is a very bright page in 
educational administrative history. The reference is to William 
Rainey Harper, for 15 years the first president of the new Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His election at the age of 34 was in keeping 
with his graduation from one of our liberal arts colleges, Mus- 
kingum, in Ohio, at the age of 14. He delivered the salutatory 
oration in Hebrew, took his Ph.D. from Yale at 18 with a disser- 
tation titled: A Comparative Study of the Preposition in Latin, 
Greek, Sanskrit and Gothic. 

President Harper has been characterized by a friend as a 
‘*man of unrelaxed vigilance, who won his way by the contagion 
of his energy; a dominating but not a domineering personality ; 
urgent but not insistent ;’’ he was a giant who gave his life for 
an ideal. 

At the time of our Association’s founding, our present member 
colleges and universities, were led by men whose names conjure 
up pictures of colorful personalities, with accomplishments well 
remembered. To name some: Charles Richmond at Union— 
Faunce at Brown—Henry King, Oberlin—Livingston Farrand, 
then at Colorado—Thwing, the guide of young presidents, at 
Western Reserve—Few, at what was still Trinity—Walter Jes- 
sup, Iowa—Shanklin, Wesleyan—Kelly at Earlham—Pierce, 
Kenyon—Lawrence at Harvard—Hadley, Yale—Frank Good- 
now at Hopkins—Plantz at Lawrence—Russell Conwell (and his 
classic Acres of Diamonds) at Temple—Merlin, Boston—Meikle- 
john, Amherst—Boatwright, Richmond—Hibben, Princeton— 
Schurman, Cornell—Butler, Columbia—John Seaton, College of 
the Pacific—James, Illinois—Bryan, Indiana—the MacCracken 
brothers had just gone to Vassar and Lafayette in 1915—Mary 
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Wooley at Mt. Holyoke—Day at Syracuse—Cramblet, Sr., at 
Bethany—Henry Suzzalo, Washington—Hutchins at Michigan 
—George Vincent, Minnesota—Kirkland, Vanderbilt—Rush 
Rhees at Rochester—Alderman, Virginia—Garfield, Williams— 
Poteat, Wake Forest—Edgar Fahs Smith, Pennsylvania—Van 
Hise, Wisconsin—the list could of course be extended consider- 
ably. These men fought the good fight and, with few excep- 
tions, had the sense to let their good taste get the better of their 
prejudices. 

These allusions, to the past, do not mean there are more excit- 
ing things and personalities to look back on, than forward to. 
All of the abracadabra which we are forced to scan daily, does 
not lessen our belief that our country’s future will be brighter 
as the years progress. 

We may also expect larger responsibilities and worries in the 
liberal arts colleges. A native neighbor in the Highlands of the 
Hudson, has his own solution to the worry problem. He con- 
tends a man with one worry is bound for the crazy house, but 
if he can find some extra worries, he can match them against 
each other, and walk away and leave them. 

Perhaps at this point one may be allowed a very few informal, 
running observations on the vicissitudes in the lives of college 
presidents. No other president of the Association of American 
Colleges has had the temerity to do this, for the very good and 
logical reason that he has been, usually, the president of a col- 
lege, while serving his sentence in this office. 

Whether it has been by design on my part, or on the part of 
others (a subject which we shall not dwell upon further at this 
time), I have never been a college president. Therefore, I can 
talk about you without the usual college president labor union 
recriminations on your part. And too, there is the added safety, 
that I shall cease to be beholden to this august body after to- 
morrow at noon. 

My qualifications as an authority, though somewhat question- 
able I admit, rest largely upon two decades of experience in 
office in the Association (former members will undoubtedly re- 
turn to the fold when they discover that I have not been the 
treasurer for two years past) ; plus four decades in the contents 
of the top drawer of my own University. I admit this juggling 
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of two decades with four decades sounds woefully like two life 
sentences, running concurrently. 

Similar to the storybook cat, a president has many lives. 
Sometimes as many as the proverbial nine, if the college is for- 
tunate enough to keep him within its own confines that long. 
By this we mean a president dies every year. It happens during 
the latter part of June—and he dies in mental and almost physi- 
cal agony. But he does it so quietly, so gracefully and so 
secretly, that only his shadow is aware of it. The trustees after 
the commencement luncheon, with complimentary nods congratu- 
late each other. He’s their iron man of courage, the man who 
always has a pleasing smile, their very own miracle man, with 
the indestructible disposition; the chromium steel spine; their 
man with the atomic touch. 

Come the end of June, with vitality low, he ruminates and 
wonders if he is really making progress, or is just running as 
fast as possible to stay where he is? To be sure, he is positive 
he is not the man nobody knows—he is the man almost every- 
body knows, and the man all of the rest of them want to know. 
It’s all a bit embarrassing at times, many times, most of the time. 
After all, one must try and masticate one’s food and perhaps 
sleep, every night or so. 

Again, he wonders: whatever happened to that sociologist we 
had here on the series of the Association of American Colleges, 
who spoke on ‘‘The Importance of Vital Leisure in the Devel- 
opment of the Human Race’’? 

And should that selection committee that was here the other 
week be allowed to put one’s name on the list for consideration 
at that institution where the climate is so much more agreeable? 
The job couldn’t possibly be more of a killer than this one. The 
sage said: ‘‘if you have a long lever it is as easy to raise a large 
load as it is to lift a small weight with a small lever.’’ One of 
course might not make it, if it came to a vote, with those two 
members pulling for the second choice. Still, he consoles himself : 
what a dickens of a time Charles Eliot had when his name was 
put up for the presidency of Harvard. He was disapproved 
by the Board of Overseers in March, in May was confirmed by 
a sharply divided vote, and then inaugurated in October. One 
never can tell! 
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He thinks of the campaign solicitation as getting him down. 
He worked like a dog and used the cloth of his office, and landed 
those two big gifts. Then the grand-aunt relative told the Board 
she was the one who got them singlehanded. Listen to that 
mouse! ‘‘And the mouse said to the elephant, after they had 
crossed the violently swaying bridge: ‘Well, we gave that a 
good shaking!’’’ 

Again he says to himself: that midnight dancing demon—the 
budget—haunts one when there is a chance to go to bed. It will 
not stay smothered under the pillow. It was a mistake to read 
those lines from the Gertrude Stein book. What she insists on 
saying now is: ‘‘A budget is a budget—is a budget—is a budget.’’ 
One doesn’t argue with her. 

That skeptical alumni group is still standing back wondering 
if I will ever do anything ‘‘great.’’ Thank goodness they are a 
very small minority. Others are loyal and follow along. They 
do not ask or care whether one does anything ‘‘great’’ or not. 
But they all admire what is ‘‘great,’’ most of all when one 
seems to do it easily. 

When I planned to get myself ‘‘wet all over’’ in this job, I 
meant it. The first time I came to the surface with that building, 
they applauded timidly. The second time to the surface with 
the two large cash gifts and the other two buildings, there was 
some cheering from those who really know what the competition 
is. If I shouldn’t be able to even come to the surface the third 
time—perish the thought! One’s real mental comfort is that he 
has done the best anyone possibly could have done under the 
circumstances. 

Miracle ‘man indeed is he who, although he never got himself 
“‘wet all over,’’ retires still on speaking terms with his pre-presi- 
dential, top of the list, reputation. 

The American college president is a four-square man, a man 
of personal courage, endurance, patience and free from preju- 
dices, small or great. He does not shrink from adverse criticism 
as he knows no man of force and accomplishment can come 
through unscathed. As the leader in his chosen field, he is 
looked up to as the epitome of all that is fair, honest and up- 
right; he is the soul of integrity. 

Our presidents are strongly supporting our government in its 
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determination to defend our country and our way of life. The 
leadership of these many hundreds of strong and steadfast men 
at the headship of our institutions of higher learning, is one of 
the greatest safeguards in the world today against wrong think- 
ing and illogical action. 

Our colleges are unique in the world, as our American liberal 
arts education is extended to all who meet the requirements for 
entrance, and all eventually receive the bachelor’s degree, in 
reward for successful academic labors. This is in direct contrast 
to the restricted number of graduates from British and Euro- 
pean universities. Abroad the ‘‘weeding out process’’ takes 
place in the years in which students work for the bachelor’s 
degree ; in our country this weeding process occurs in the gradu- 
ate schools. 

Today, owing to numerous factors, our colleges are shy from 
7.8% to 11% of their student body as compared with a year ago. 
This loss will doubtless be increased next year and possibly the 
year thereafter. The cloth is being cut to meet the situation and 
thus far there has been no news of financial fatalities among the 
accredited colleges. However, increased support from alumni, 
friends and corporations is much needed to allow this bulwark 
of American education to pass its benefits on to the youth of the 
United States. 

In closing, I wish to express the satisfaction which has beeu 
mine in serving you. Working with Dr. Robert L. Kelly in the 
earlier years, and with Dr. Guy E. Snavely during his 14 years 
as Executive Director, has been a privilege. When the Associa- 
tion prevailed upon Dr. Snavely, one of America’s outstanding 
language scholars, to leave the presidency of Birmingham-South- 
ern to come to us, it was a real achievement. He is one of the 
most efficient, meticulous and faithful educational administra- 
tors extant. I salute you and him. 





FREE WORLD UNITY 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
U. S. AMBASSADOR 


R. DULLES took as his theme George Washington’s state- 
ment that in every society each member must ‘‘give up a 
share of liberty to preserve the rest.’’ He said that the nations 
which were members of the free world were not yet doing that 
sufficiently to preserve their liberty from total loss in the face of 
the monolithic unity of the Soviet Communist world. 


The United Nations 


‘‘The United Nations,’’ Mr. Dulles said, ‘‘as the ‘Town Meet- 
ing of the World,’ exerts a unifying influence on free world 
opinion. This is of immense value; but it does not provide or- 
ganic unity for security which is needed to’match the organic 
unity for offense by which the free nations are threatened. This 
kind of unity must be developed through voluntary associations 


which are provided for by Articles 51 and 52 of the United 
Nations Charter.’’ 


European Unity 


Mr. Dulles recalled his own long advocacy of greater Euro- 
pean unity as indispensable for European strength and security 
and expressed hope that through economic measures such as the 
Schuman plan, and defense measures including the Pleven pro- 
posal for a European Defense Community, there was developing 
European unity ‘‘which can alter for great good the future 
course of history.’’ He said General Eisenhower’s part in stimu- 
lating this effort was an outstanding achievement. 

Mr. Dulles recalled that he had told the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in 1947, when it first considered interim aid for 
Europe, that any such aid ‘‘ would work in reverse, if it merely 
makes temporarily tolerable a European structure which is ob- 
solete.’’ 

Note: This is a skeleton summary of an address made at the Annual Meet- 


ing held at the Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., January 9, 1952, for which 
no prepared manuscript was submitted. 
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Asian Unity 


Turning to Asia, Mr. Dulles foresaw greater difficulty in 
achieving unity because Russia’s ‘‘ Asia first’’ policy was formid- 
able and because Western Colonialization had left, as an after- 
math, much distrust between the free East and the free West. 
He hailed the initiative represented by the Japanese Peace 
Treaty and the security treaties with Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines and Japan. He recalled that these had largely 
stemmed from General MacArthur’s insistence, forcibly ex- 
pressed in June 1950, that the United States take an initiative 
for peace and security in that part of the world. 

‘*Our occupation policies, now crowned by a liberal peace, 
mean that Japan can soon emerge as an important factor in 
world defensive strategy against militant Communism. That is 
the goal of our policy. There is dire need for more effective 
participation by the peoples of the East in the defense of free- 
dom.’’ 


Japan and Soviet Russia 
‘The highest testimonial yet paid to the success of our policy is 


Premier Stalin’s New Year’s Day message to the Japanese peo- 
ple. Until then, the Soviet leaders had treated the Japanese with 
contempt. They refused themselves to make peace and they tried 
to prevent others from making peace by threatening that this 
might lead the Soviet Union to revive active hostilities against 
Japan ; they refused to return Japanese prisoners of war as they 
had solemnly promised; they demanded that the Emperor be 
hung; they seized without warrant Japanese islands and unjus- 
tifiably closed the seas to Japanese fishers; they demanded that 
Japan be permanently disarmed and permanently subjected to 
Russian military dominance through a Red Navy monopolistic 
patrol of the very waters which flow between Japanese home 
islands. 

‘When I was in Tokyo last April I discussed the tactics of 
terrorism which the Soviet Communists were then employing 
and I said that if we persisted honorably and courageously in 
our search for peace such ‘tactics of Bolshevik Communism ¢an- 
not prevail.’ This is now proved by the fact that the Soviet 
leaders, seeing that Japan cannot be frightened, now reverse 
their tactics and talk to Japan as a nation to be wooed. 


» 
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‘‘The Japanese naturally and properly want to restore peace- 
ful relations with all of their former enemies; but they will, I 
predict, not accept Russian words as a substitute for Russian 
deeds. The Japanese, as they return to independent status, will 
face many problems that are new and unfamiliar to them. But 
some of the old problems will still be there and one of these, 
unhappily, is the problem of Russian imperialism. The Japanese, 
perhaps, better than any other people in the world, know that 
danger and the need to be ever alert.’’ 


Conclusion 


Mr. Dulles concluded with the hope that the development of 
United States~Japanese relations would show that the East and 
West can cooperate in equal fellowship; that the East need not 
fear arrogance or domination by the West; and that there can 
consequently be broader and closer association for securing and 
expanding freedom in Asia. 





GOOD, BAD, AND THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


JOHN J. CAVANAUGH 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


HE American college is a social institution. It aims at social 
objectives, transmits a social inheritance received from his- 
torical struggles and successes, and carries on its own distinctive 
work by means of social processes. The college, which inherits 
both what it may want to continue and what it may want to 
disown, constantly draws upon the society of which it is a part. 
If the college does not have its roots deep in its own society, it 
may suffer the fate of many an educational institution that with- 
ered away before the needs and demands of its time and place. 
The Latin Grammar Schools transplanted from England in our 
colonial time did not survive, except in a few instances; the 
Northern efforts at educational reconstruction in the South in 
the post-Civil War period were relative failures; more recent 
efforts to modify German universities and schools have hardly 
been spectacularly successful. While any college must, in many 
senses, cater to public interests, it must also surpass its own en- 
vironment, or it will not be a college. If it does nothing more 
than fill the prescription given it by the public, it will become, 
in the phrase that has been made common in recent years, merely 
a service station. The college must aim at the improvement of 
society, rather than at mere adjustment to current requirements 
and customs. Thus, there may well exist a certain tension be- 
tween the universally-recognized autonomy of the college and its 
sensitivity to the needs of the times. 

I may be altugether too pessimistic about certain symptoms of 
the present day society; I may be too optimistic in hoping that 
the American college can do anything about the symptoms. An 
influential, weekly news-magazine, which presumably has many 
competent observers across the country, recently published a sur- 
vey of the younger generation in America. This survey is not 
remarkable because it discloses attitudes and practices in the 
young that create exciting, if not shocking, gossip for the elders. 
Boys and girls between the ages of 18 and 28 have always, more 
or less, shocked their parents. But there seems to be something 
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singularly significant in the thought and moral habits of the 
up-and-coming generation. Some of them, the survey relates, 
smoke marijuana and indulge in experiences traditionally re- 
served to the marriage state; some die heroically in Korea, and 
others unheroically try to avoid the draft. But whatever else 
may be said of them, they seem to be united in their confusion as 
to morality and in their determination not to embarrass the gen- 
eration ahead of them with perplexing questions as to what the 
good life should be, and why.) One hears from the young few 
cries for more freedom, becausé¢, apparently, no one keeps them 
from doing as they please. In their search for standards and 
ideals, for a reasonable creed and code to govern their lives, the 
younger generation seem to have by-passed their parents and, 
relying on their own innate common sense, have adopted the 
truths upon which the Declaration of Independence was based. 
According to the survey, God is a reality and a factor in the 
thoughts of the younger generation. The old argument of re- 
‘ligion versus science has subsided ; a system which does not make 
room for both God and science makes little sense to today’s 
younger generation. ) 

It appears to me that if the American college is not to be hope- 
lessly plunged into confusion of the times, if it is to give direction 
and spiritual and moral leadership, through the education of 
spiritual and moral leaders, it must find a way out of its own 
confusion ; it must take a clear, definite and intelligent stand as 
to what morality is and upon what precise spiritual values it is 
based. Innocuous statements that morality is nothing but fair 
play among individuals and classes and nations, without suggest- 
ing motives and aids for playing fairly, are not captivating the 
youth. I suppose youth reasons that a social morality works only 
because individual people are moral, only because they have, 
through repeated conflicts and victories, conquered the selfish- 
ness and ill-temper, the narrowness, cowardice and lust that dis- 
rupt social harmony. Quite realistically, youth reasons, the hope 
of producing the good society depends upon the hope of produc- 
ing the good man. And, at this point, youth and everyone else 
become involved with different beliefs about God, man and the 
universe; and these lead to different kinds and systems of mor- 
ality. 
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There can hardly be a doubt that the most enduring, success- 
ful and commonly-accepted moral code is that set forth in the 
Ten Commandments. The Ten Commandments, for their intel- 
ligibility and effectiveness, depend upon the stand one is willing 
to take as to a very definite creed, as to the existence and nature 
of God, the kind of a being a man himself is; as to the goodness 
and badness of his interior thinking and desiring, as to many of 
his important relationships with his fellow man. 

In the first three of the Ten Commandments, God stands forth 
as @ unique, supreme, over-ruling, personal Being, demanding 
complete, exclusive respect and the adoration of all people. This 
represents, of course, not only a denial of atheism and of polythe- 
ism, but also of God as a World Engine or Cosmic Force ; for why 
should an impersonal Cosmic Force care about the rivalry of 
strange gods, or of blasphemy, or of worship on either the Sab- 
bath or the Sunday? So the Ten Commandments are meaning- 
ful and plausible only if one assents to a definite set of concepts 
about God. 

Similarly, what sense can be derived from ‘‘thou shalt’’ or 
**thou shalt not’’ if man is not possessed of free will, of that 
physical power to keep the Commandments and to break them? 
The philosphy of man and his relationships continues to develop 
in the Commandments: a fellow man may not be killed because 
a person is not a mere material machine, but possesses an interior 
principle of life, a soul, if you will, that endows him with a hal- 
lowed destiny ; adultery is prohibited because marriage is sacred ; 
property may not be stolen and a man’s reputation ruined by 
lying, because human rights are violated. The Commandments 
reach even into the secret, human interior of a person; the covet- 
ing of another’s wife, or of another’s goods, becomes a reprehen- 
sible disorder of soul, even if the coveting results in no external 
act whatsoever. 

My immediate concern about the Ten Commandments is this: 
as a code of morality, this one is, as every code must be, clear 
and definite in its commands and prohibitions; there is no doubt 
left as to the intention of the law ; moreover, the code is inevitably 
bound up to a ereed; without the creed, the code is meaningless. 

The present moral chaos in the younger generation may well 
result from the impression spread abroad that spiritual and 
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moral truths lie below the horizon of true knowledge, that if the 
college stands staunchly for a definite, certain creed and code, 
the college assumes an authoritarian position that does violence 
to the freedom of truly intellectual processes. 

This presumption calls for the most careful analysis in the 
present crisis. There is, rightly, in the academic world today, 
deep concern about the freedom to pursue truth. I wonder if 
it is not timely to consider the equal freedom to arrive at and 
possess truth, especially the spiritual and moral truth that de- 
termines the nature of society and of a way of life. Although 
horrible mistakes have been made in the spiritual and moral areas 
by men who thought they knew and didn’t, it doesn’t necessarily 
follow that nothing is known outside of the physical sciences, nor 
that a man who says he knows something for sure in the areas 
of the spiritual and moral, and is willing to stake his life on that 
knowledge, is ignorant, emotional, or authoritarian. That two 
plus two equals four, that George Washington was the first presi- 
dent of the United States and Lincoln the Great Emancipator, 
that Australia exists—these truths I know with no fear whatso- 
ever of being in error. Yet they do not emerge from laboratories 
of the physical sciences. 

I think many serious-minded men have made up their minds 
today, without adequate study and preparation for the decision, 
that all spiritual and moral truths must be held as mere opinions, 
to be accepted or rejected at will. This seems to be the reason 
why moral education has a bad reputation, why it is often omit- 
ted from modern educational programs, or why, at any rate, if 
moral education is presented at all, it had better not be called 
moral. 

The frightening conflict goes on between employer and laborer ; 
dishonesty and corruption gnaw at the vitals of free government ; 
civil liberties are badly understood or perpetually jeopardized; 
the sometimes terrifying products of the natural sciences must 
be directed to constructive and ennobling ends; the ideological 
conflict between Communism and Democracy tries men’s souls. 
All of these problems are basically spiritual and moral. We live 
under constant threat of war, but, even if another war must be 
fought and won, the country and the world will have to come to 
spiritual and moral maturity, to some kind of reasonable, ordered 
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living that has intellectual validity and that appeals, not merely 
to the hearts, but to the intellects of men. 

The younger generation and adults face a new problem—not 
any longer that of filling their heads, but of keeping their heads 
as they are bombarded by the agencies of mass communication— 
by television, radio and the newspapers; by journals and maga- 
zines, and pocket editions piled high on the newsstands of almost 
every town and village. The half-hour or full-hour Sunday ser- 
mon and instruction at the mother’s knee—even if they touched 
more than a small percentage of the young—are hardly adequate 
to the bewildering spiritual and moral questions that today 
plague the mind of man. If the American college is to fulfill its 
role as the spiritual and moral leader, it cannot hold a wet finger 
up to the breezes and determine what it will and will not teach 
by the way the winds blow. 

Higher education and the American government have their 
roots in religious and moral ideas of revolutionary significance. 
In fact, this nation would never have come about if there had not 
been recognition of the Creator and the creature and of man’s 
inalienable rights. To be consistent with their very reason of 
being, and of their unique and amazing prosperity, and to be able 
to distinguish themselves from the enemy in this cold war that 
grows warmer every day, their stand must be clear. The fruit 
must not deny the branch, nor the branch the tree, nor the tree 
its roots. If they do, there will be worse than spiritual, moral 
and mental chaos; there will be death and decay to the living tree 
that alone gives sustenance and shade and hope to the free world. 

I have meant to suggest nothing that shows disrespect to the 
individual’s liberty of conscience, or to the institution’s right to 
take its own stand. Jews, Protestants and Catholics who agree on 
the vital spiritual and moral principles they hold in common, 
atheists and others, who think moral rules are important for a 
practical, working society and for its continued improvement 
should, according to my reasoning, agree that any code deter- 
mined necessarily involves a creed. 

I have suggested that if the American college is to give spiri- 
tual and moral direction, it must take a stand. Moral rules, like 
positive laws, must be definte and certain; they must rest upon 
certain and definite creeds. I have shown how the Ten Com- 
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mandments presuppose a stand as to the existence and nature of 
God, as to the kind of a being man is himself, and as to the basic 
principles of his personal and social morality. I have suggested 
that certain spiritual and moral truths are not mere opinions, 
but are determinable by critical scholars as definite truths that 
ean be held with certainty. 

If the American colleges can unite in this affirmative position, 
effective solution of many of the crucial social questions may be 
reached, and in repairing our own spiritual and moral fences, in 
conformity with our origin and tradition, we may find our lead- 
ership less materialistic and much more convincing to the entire 
world. 











RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 
PRESIDENT, UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


M* most conspicuous fellow passenger on an Atlantic crossing 

to England on the palatial Queen Elizabeth a few summers 
ago, was the Lord Bishop of London. Garbed in his purple epis- 
copal vest and his traditional high gaiters, which are the most 
picturesque anachronism of an English bishop’s costume, he was 
guaranteed to attract attention and even gawking whenever he 
passed on the deck. As he strolled by, first eyes furtively, and 
then necks openly turned to follow his path. Native-born Amer- 
ican that I am, I must confess that mine did too. Before long, 
happily, he had discovered my vocation also, which truth to tell 
was little more of a secret than his own, and quite often after 
that we paused to stand and chat. He was as delightful and 
democratic as he could be. 

But what bound us even more fraternally to one another was 
that day after day we two proved to be far and away the most 
chronic slaves of the writing room. Others in the holiday-mak- 
ing crowd used to flit in and out, gaily dashing off light-hearted 
notes to friends on the extra dainty and tiny stationery which 
the Cunard Line had provided for just that mood, while we sat 
by the hour and cudgelled our brains. I knew why I was doing 
it. I was laboriously drumming up ideas and working to festoon 
them with the English language for an address to the Lutheran 
World Federation. But the task he was about, remained a mys- 
tery to me until the very last day out. 

Then I presume that he felt compelled by courtesy to tell me. 
Shamefacedly, he beckoned me over to his desk and admitted 
haltingly that he was preparing a speech too. I’ll always re- 
member his rueful expression and apologetic tone with a smile. 
The reason why his pen had so literally stuck fast to the paper 
for a quarter of an hour at a time, he said, was because his effort, 
of all subjects, was to be on education and was to be delivered to, 
of all people, the Oxford University dons. ‘‘You know,’’ he 
said with a half pathetic and half comical grimace, ‘‘giving an 
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address like that could not be more futile. It is as useless as 
teaching a grandmother to suck an egg.’’ 

That is how I feel tonight to at least an equal degree. You in 
this distinguished academic audience are my equivalents of the 
savants of Oxford although I am certainly not the Lord Bishop 
for you. The shrinkage is undeniable on my side. The invita- 
tion which you have given me has been accepted with very real 
diffidence although quite willingly. My theme is obvious. It is 
religion in education. 

There are two reasons for this choice. The first is that clearly 
that is what you expect of me. The second and equally decisive 
reason is that religion is not only my occupation, and the one 
and only field in which I may be presumed to have competence, 
but it is the purpose, tone, earnestness and very essence of my 
life. I am a very simple person. All that I am or even have 
any aspiration to become, is a Christian. Oh, humiliatingly, I 
am far from being 100% Christian in character but I am com- 
pletely that in conviction and commitment. 

The course which I am to follow in the next half hour is 
therefore plain. I shall limit myself to expressing convictions 
and I shall make no pretension to attempt to translate those con- 
victions into educational practice. All the professional and 
technical side of it will be left to you if you will feel any incen- 
tive to undertake it. It is all very much as would be the case, if 
I dare say so, if the situation were reversed and any one of you 
as an educator were asked to make an address, say, to the World 
Council of Churches on a vital inner organizational aspect of 
the complex church life of today. It is the same, that is, with 
one transforming difference. That difference is that it is an 
article of faith at least in my own Church, with its belief in the 
universal priesthood of all believers, that laymen are freely ac- 
corded an equal voice in all ecclesiastical affairs, as no layman 
can hope to be in education. 

But on with the address. One of its pitfalls, I recognize, is 
that I’ll be tempted to say many things that are so true that 
they have become truisms, and no one likes that. If it is im- 
possible to avoid clichés completely simply because so many self- 
evidents have not yet been put into practice, at least an honest 
attempt will be made. 
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I believe in the tremendous relevance of religion to education 
because I believe in the all-pervasive relevance of religion to the 
whole of life or I would not be here; and education is an essential 
sector of living. More specifically, truth is a common preoccu- 
pation of Christianity and higher education. It establishes an 
immediate, natural relationship between them. Both are de- 
voted to truth. That is too pale and weak a word. Both fer- 
vently live for it; both are profoundly interested in gaining a 
true perspective on existence and deeply desire the sense that a 
true perspective gives to all created things and not the least to 
ourselves. That is axiomatic. An identity of allegiance to 
truth indissolubly binds religion and education together. 

Don’t be deluded by the fact that religion rests on faith. 
Everything else does too. The business world is built on credit, 
which is only another word for faith. I do not have any recent 
figures on how many times over bank accounts and negotiable 
bonds and other paper exceed the currency now in circulation in 
value but the whole economic structure of this ceuntry, it is ele- 
mentary, is founded on the confidence, the faith that not every 
one will want to cash his assets at once. That is flimsy but that 
is it. The entire profession of jurisprudence is based on the 
presupposition (faith, if you want to call it that) that abstract 
justice exists, although no one has ever tasted’ or felt it. The 
researcher, too, to come closer home, lives by faith, by his as- 
sumption, his confidence, that the truth out beyond in the shadow 
that he is going to discover will be good for mankind. He 
wouldn’t have the nerve to go on if he didn’t believe. His is a 
hypothesis for sure. The totality of his life rests on a surmise, 
whether conscious or unconscious, that there is a central purpose 
at the heart of the universe. The only difference is that the 
object of the researcher’s faith is vaguer, while still the same. 
It is in reality a blurred image of religion’s God. Through one 
gate or another education and religion repose their whole life 
on truth. 

These two belong together, furthermore, because education is 
preeminently concerned with personality and religion gives per- 
sonality a substance to live on. I know it in myself as many of 
you do, too. A motive and a content are needed for a full and 
radiant life as much as a motor and a store of knowledge. The 
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individuals whom the colleges and universities educate need to 
have an inward security, a stable purpose and an awakened in- 
telligence that does not need to quail as it looks with open, candid 
eyes at the ultimate issues of our existence. 

It is trite to remark that universities used to be built, both 
Catholic and Protestant, around theology as their proper core. 
All the intellectual disciplines found their most natural inter- 
relatedness around a knowledge of the prime mover, God. The 
absence of this uniform concept not only impairs this interre- 
latedness and seems to many of us to make education increas- 
ingly centrifugal but, much more dangerously, it leaves the cen- 
tral realm of personality unmolded, even neglected. 

As education has discovered and demonstrated, although too 
often it hasn’t seemed to realize it, the question of God cannot 
ever be left unsettled. Either people construct their lives on 
the premise that He is, or by holding every thought of Him in 
suspension, they are compelled to live and think as if He isn’t. 
The effect of an allegedly neutral course is almost as negative, 
for all practical purposes, as rejection or denial. Leaving re- 
ligion as a fringe around the edge of education, peripheral and 
optional, decorative but not essential, is weak. Leaving it out 
altogether deprives personalities, which are the primary focus ef 
education, of the substance they need to live on. 

But does anyone feel like saying, ‘‘The Colleges and Public 
Service’’ is the theme of this year’s meeting, it is time to get to 
it? Ifso, growing out from these more intimate, organic unities 
of religion and education there are tremendous practical fruits 
too. I assume that education in the American sense means edu- 
cation for freedom and in particular for democracy. Religion 
has essentials to contribute specifically thereto. That is not sur- 
prising, if anyone wants to give a minute of reflection to it. 
It is natural, it is to be expected, because a right conception of 
God and of the right relatigns between God and man underlies the 
original, pure American ideal and so has become deeply im- 
bedded in our theory of government. The’religion that I cherish 
does not have to deviate by an inch or: become subservient to 
something extraneous to its own nature (which no self-respect- 
ing religion is ever willing to do!) in order to contribute precious 
gifts to the thing which you are intent upon here in Washington 
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in the year 1952. All it has to do is to fulfill its own deepest 
character and to produce its inevitable outcomes. 

Equality is one of them. How priceless that is—and how ab- 
solutely indispensable if American education is to help Ameri- 
can public life to preserve its American genius. Equality comes, 
body from religion’s body and spirit from its spirit. What an 
empty pretense equality is on any basis! An incident that oc- 
curred here in this city some years ago has often been retold in 
_ Protestant circles but it may be new to you. In my mind, it is 
not only illuminating, it is indelible. Three persons were to be 
received into the membership of one congregation of a Sunday 
morning. Not even the minister realized how strangely ill-as- 
sorted they would look until they stood in front of the Com- 
munion Table side by side to be welcomed formally. They 
were the bearded, dignified, then Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the U. S., Charles Evans Hughes, a Chinese laundry- 
man and an adolescent boy. As the minister greeted them, 
quite spontaneously and without premeditation, he blurted out, 
‘The ground is level at the foot of the Cross.’’ 

It baffles one to know anywhere else in America or in the 
world where the ground is level. How priceless and absolutely 
indispensable such a place is! A chemist speaking before a 
Humanist Fellowship impressed that sobering fact on me even 
more painfully than ever before as I read his frontal attack on 
Christianity recently, I am sorry to say, in a church magazine: 
**Do we consider all men equal?’’ he asked in a rhetorical ques- 
tion. ‘‘Certainly not,’’ came the immediate and almost con- 
temptuous answer. ‘‘Only the champion sprinter can run a 
hundred yards in 9.3 seconds. Most of us can’t even run 100 
yards. Paints are available to all but how many can paint like 
Rembrandt? Few can understand the doctrine of relativity, 
much less have conceived it. How many can play like a Kreis- 
ler? Obviously all men,’’ he declared categorically, ‘‘are not 
equal in capacity, physical or mental.’’ If we were, all entrance 
examinations or athletic contests would be abolished! Even a 
child knows that when unrestrained competition blazes away, 
many are soon trampled on. My warning is that even our prized 
equality before the law, so essential to democracy, which the 
humanist advocate seemed to think could exist in a vacuum or 
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could be summoned by men out of their own wills, will fade if 


.the conviction, the humble confession, of equality before God 


passes out from our common life. An education which has 
equality as an axiom, which strives to develop the implications 
of equality, will be like a house on the sand if it is not anchored 
securely upon the firm substratum of religious faith. 

And a twin to it is respect for man. You must be anxious, 
and often disturbed with me, at the way in which practically 
every pressure in the middle of the 20th century presses against 
and suppresses the dignity of the individual. That is crucial 
for education too, because (never forget) the human material of 
our schools and colleges and universities is made up of single 
human beings. It is just so serious that education for freedom 
and in particular for democracy will be doomed to failure in ad- 
vance unless this down-drag is arrested. Young men and 
women have a natural buoyancy that will fortify them against it 
for a time. But the heavy weight of mass society will be too 
strong even for them in the long run unless there is a counter- 
poise. No one of any age, anywhere, can escape. Everybody 
needs the reinforcement to his self-respect and to his respect for 
others that religion uniquely can give. 

Unintentionally but inexorably, it is self-evident to all, the 
fast-running social currents of this century are shrinking the 
individual. Our fathers were not so much greater than we; 
It is only that they did not stand in such an eclipse alongside of 
their tasks as we do, and were not so utterly overshadowed by 
them as we are. The issues that they confronted were compara- 
tively like foothills and they measured up like men beside them. 
Ours are like the Himalayas until even the ablest men in govern- 
ment and in the Church often seemed dwarfed in contrast. You 
can speak for the educators! ' 

And, simultaneously, as problems threaten to overwhelm us, 
the enormous social combinations, here in our own America, are 
equally busy in absorbing us, until there is danger that we as 
individuals will disappear altogether. Even if a man is a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Manufacturers, he is only one 
among thousands and his chief influence is likely to be because 
the whole organization, taken together, makes up a formidable 
factor in national life. If he belongs to a labor union, he is 
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only one of ten thousands of cards in a file and his importance 
is negligible except as he is swallowed up in an imposing mass 
force. Even the universities are becoming huger and huger and 
a student is in danger of becoming more and more nearly anony- 
mous even to his professors. And as for voters, what chances 
are there that one single ballot will be decisive in fifty or seventy 
million? Even if I am a preacher, unfortunately, I know just 
enough mathematics that I have to argue with myself before 
every election to get myself to the polls to vote. 

One factor after another—industrial, social, political—joins 
in depressing the height of the individual. And all the while 
the siren voices of the enemies of our democratic order are per- 
niciously calling to weary minds enticing them to abdicate as 
men and to join in a flight from personal responsibility. John, 
the young Communist in Edna St. Vincent Millay’s ‘‘ Conversa- 
tion at Midnight’’ puts their case well, ‘‘A man is tired of being 
a town all by himself. He wants to be a grain of sand in a 
shovelful of sand in a cement mixer that is mixing the cement 
to cement together the bricks in one of the walls of one of the 
buildings connected with one of the cement works on the out- 
skirts of a town.’’ What can give men dignity in the face of it 
all? Here again the interests of religion and education defi- 
nitely coalesce once more. Education must have individuals; 
religion makes them. Nothing can be more healthy or is more 
needed than for religion to give a man back a reassuring, stiffen- 
ing knowledge of God’s appraisal of him, of the view of God 
who stood him erect on his feet and made him a capital I. This 
is desperately necessary for the good of us all! 

Equality, respect for man, these belong to the spiritual essence 
of democracy and, mark well, are fed by distinctly religious con- 
victions. Education for democracy cannot afford to lose them. 
Yet how are they to be strengthened? That is the practical 
question which is the crux of the whole matter and you have a 
right to ask it. Church-related colleges will help. I am for 
them with strong conviction, and in my own sphere I labor with 
determination for the day when the churches will give them 
worthy resources, the funds and equipment that they need, to be 
demonstration centers of the natural affinity of religion and 
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American education. Thank goodness, there are other colleges 
too, many of them alumni of the Church (for we Christians have 
a notable alumni association of educational institutions in Amer- 
ica!) with a congenial spirit. As for state institutions and 
other distinguished universities, I have promised not to make a 
clumsy attempt to suggest, and even less to prescribe, any meth- 
odology. There are only two personal things that I ask your 
indulgence to say. As a man of the pulpit and the Gospel, I am 
at home in talking as one person to another. It is the wellspring 
of almost all improvement and I have great faith in it. The 
whole structure of religion has been built upon this personal ap- 
proach with personal encounter, evoking personal responsibility, 
and there is no reason why it should not be equally effective 
right here and now. 

My first plea to you is that you, as a college administrator, 
will do all that you can, even more than before, to make the 
climate in your institution favorable, positive toward religion. 
I know that it can be done. As long as I live, I shall be grateful 
that it was done so superbly in the private college (not connected 
with any church) which I had the wonderful advantage to at- 
tend, and my sons after me. The opposite has too often dis- 
hearteningly been true or at least it has seemed so to us men of 
religion. 

An incident in William Lyon Phelps’ autobiography may be 
as inoffensive an illustration as any, partly because he tells it 
so charmingly and partly because it occurred in a former gen- 
eration. But it does expose a problem which still persists and 
which honestly and gravely troubles many of us, who are de- 
voted to both religion and education. 

The episode, as you probably remember it, comes from very 
early in Dr. Phelps’ teaching career when he was almost diverted 
from the education of young men to that of young women. It 
seems, to give it altogether too rough a paraphrase, that there 
was an opening in the faculty of one of the distinguished 
women’s colleges of the eastern seaboard and he went to inter- 
view or rather be interviewed by the formidable president of 
that institution. She turned out to be a very thorough lady and 
fine-toothcombed everything about the youthful applicant in 
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front of her until, at the close of the conversation, her final 
question was, ‘‘What are your views on religion?’’ When the 
young instructor replied that he was a Christian and a member 
of an evangelical Church, the autobiographer remembered long 
afterward the look of intense disappointment that swept over 
her face. ‘‘I am deeply distressed,’’ she said, ‘‘to hear this. I 
am most anxious that our girls should not be unduly influenced 
by religious doctrines or biased by any theological or supersti- 
tious views.’’ When Dr. Phelps later told President Dwight 
about it, the old gentleman smiled, he recalled, and said some- 
thing very sage, ‘‘It has always been my experience that those 
teachers who are religious never mention it in the classroom, 
whereas those who are antagonistic to religion are always talk- 
ing about it to the students.’’ 

Without asking for any repression of anyone’s views, it is 
wholesome and beneficial to the best if the climate of a college 
or university is favorable, positive toward religion. 

And secondly, may I be so bold, again speaking personally, to 
remind each educator and administrator here that his own ex- 
ample and the orientation of his own life can and ought also to 
witness and weigh on the scales on the side of a sympathetic in- 
terpenetration of religion and education. While being ready to 
resist any outward compulsion to the end, in the name of integ- 
rity of mind and in respect for the right of judgment which the 
Lord God in creating the mind has given to each individual, a 
man after all does have the further right to exercise his academic 
freedom affirmatively rather than to be on the negative side, in 
religious matters. One need not be blatant and certainly need 
not violate or ride roughshod over other people’s opinions but 
one can say Yes, and live Yes, in his personal example as well 
as No. If intellectualism deters you, remember that can be 
pride ; if fear of being scorned holds you back that can be timid- 
ity. For me there is nothing any more narrowing about ‘‘bring- 
ing every thought into obedience to the captivity of Christ,’’ to 
quote St. Paul’s phrase, than there is in fitting my eye to the 
eyepiece of a telescope in order to free my vision to look across 
the heavens. An intelligent faith does not need to be any more 
confining to the mind than the shoulder socket is to the shoulder. 
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God, I am convinced, did not design thought and believing to 
spurn each other or to cancel each other out but to be united for 
the fulfillment of mature and effective personality. 

Addresses are given for many reasons: to inform, to inspire, 
to arouse to action, sometimes only as a concession to convention. 
Mine tonight, with your sufferance, has been primarily a testi- 
mony. My hope is that it may awaken an echo. 











THE COLLEGES AND PUBLIC SERVICE 
THROUGH PUBLIC OFFICE 


GEORGE R. STUART 
PRESIDENT, BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Y subject—The Colleges and Public Service Through Public 
Office—-is broad enough to allow the pleasant privilege of 
recounting the great service rendered our country by higher 
education through the years. It would be particularly pleasant 
for me to mention the alumni of my own institution who are 
serving in public office. Many of these individuals were inspired 
to service by a former president of our college, Dr. Guy E. 
Snavely, the Executive Director of this Association. It would be 
most satisfying to mention great university and college presidents 
as well as faculty members who have served with distinction in 
public office. 

It seems to me we should forego this tempting approach and 
think for a few minutes of the perilous conditions which so 
obviously demand that our best citizens hold public office. In- 
stead of pointing with pride to the past let us choose an un- 
pleasant course and realistically look at the present. 

What a difficult time it is to make attractive the call for public 
service ! 

What a subject for an election year! 

And to add to my perplexity we are meeting in Washington! 

In general public office holders of both parties are about as 
popular today as were the bankers in 1932. One of the best ways 
to know the temper of the people is to look at the popular gags 
of the time. We have heard many times in the last few weeks 
that the Democratic Party is changing its emblem from the don- 
key to the mink. Going the rounds is the story of a third grade 
teacher who asked her pupils to stand and give their fathers’ 
occupations. When she came to one little fellow he arose and 
said ‘‘My father is a dope peddler.’’ After class she called the 
little boy up to her desk and said, ‘‘ Johnny, I know your father 
doesn’t sell dope.’’ The little boy said, ‘‘ Yes, teacher, but you 
don’t think I am going to let these kids know he works for the 
government, do you?’’ 
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To the thinking citizen there is a note of tragedy in these 
popular gags. I mention these stories not for the purpose of 
further detracting from any prestige in holding public office but 
to emphasize the difficulty of, and the need for, lifting public 
office to the position it must occupy if we are to survive. Appar- 
ently we are in a cycle of American history in which an abnor- 
mally large number of public officials are guilty of a breach of 
trust and even corruption. It is obvious that all of the guilty 
ones must be dealt with firmly. The wave of scandals in govern- 
ment is tragic but I am confident the American people will make 
sure that the condition is temporary and not chronic. At a time 
like this, it is necessary to commend and encourage the vast 
majority of public officials who are honestly and effectively serv- 
ing their communities, states and nation. It is as much the duty 
of a good citizen to praise and commend worthy public servants 
as it is to condemn the unfaithful. While you are in Washington 
you may have an opportunity to express appreciation to many 
of your alumni who are serving our country with great distine- 
tion in public office. 

It will not be difficult for you to think of some of your gradu- 
ates who are here in Washington rendering meritorious service 
in public office. I am sure they would be greatly encouraged and 
even inspired if you, representing their Alma Mater, would give 
them a message of recognition and gratitude. 

The colleges and universities must assume a larger responsi- 
bility for lifting government service to a higher level in the 
minds of the people. I am afraid our task is to be a slow one 
and it is logical to begin with the college generation. The re- 
sponsibility of the colleges is greater than ever before to influence 
and inspire young people to enter upon a career of public service 
and to make what may be a tremendous sacrifice in holding public 
office. 

I am sure you would not relish such a difficult task but to shirk 
this great responsibility would not be in keeping with the great 
tradition of public service which has been so characteristic of 
higher education in this country. It is most difficult because it 
must be done within the framework of academic freedom and 
independent thought, for our colleges cease to be educational 
institutions if they become indoctrinating camps or mere propa- 
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ganda agencies. There is much that we can do within the 
bounds of sound educational principles. 

Too frequently on our campuses there has been the tendency 
to scoff at patriotism and unselfishness for the public good. Too 
often in ridiculing politicians and office holders in general the 
great privilege of public service has been depreciated. We can 
justly be proud of the great number of technically trained career 
men and women who have gone from the colleges into public 
administration ; yet I believe that if you ask the vocational coun- 
selors in your institutions you will find a dangerously small 
number of college students who intend to offer for public office 
or serve the country in the policy-making positions selected by 
the people. Under present conditions one can hardly blame them. 
Young people have some doubt that the facts of honest and effi- 
cient performance in public office will be understood and appre- 
ciated by the voters in the vast number of irresponsible charges 
cooked up to win elections. The problem must be attacked from 
at least two sides. The citizen must be educated to be more dis- 
criminating and our best young people must be persuaded to 
seek public office, regardless of personal sacrifice, in the same 
spirit in which they volunteer for military service while hating 
war. It is well established that under our systems the military 
is under civilian officers, the executive and legislative, and there- 
fore armed strength and even military victories are ineffective 
without outstanding statesmen in civil government. 

Our colleges must lead in the effort to bring back to American 
thinking the idea that public service through holding public office 
is a responsibility akin to military service in time of war. For a 
long time in this country and also in England the holding of 
public office was believed to be the highest duty of good citizen- 
ship. In England it was not until 1911 that any salary was paid 
to members of Parliament. The holding of public office was the 
traditional obligation of a good citizen. If we are to survive, 
we must produce more men and women of integrity and ability 
who will be willing to occupy public office. It will be difficult to 
make public office more attractive and it will be extremely hard 
to remove the many hazards, disappointments and heartaches 
from the office-seeker and office-holder. I fear that it will be 
necessary to produce young people who have a missionary spirit 
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and are willing to hold public office although it means the sacrifice 
of personal welfare for the public good. Convocation programs 
and lecture series designed to increase interest in holding public 
office are simple methods of approach. More effective and more 
valuable methods will be more complex and will require great 
study and preparation by educational organizations and insti- 
tutional committees. I know of no easy solution to the great 
problem of adequate leadership in a democracy but I am con- 
vinced that we must find some answer and dispel the confusion 
which exists. 

St. Paul, while in Rome, was discouraged by the action of the 
Roman government and, writing to the Corinthians from what 
was then the capital of the greatest government on earth, he said 
(in the modern version), ‘‘I am confused but not without hope.’’ 
It seems to me, as we meet here at the seat of the greatest gov- 
ernment of the world today, we may adopt the words of St. Paul 
and say with him, ‘‘ We are confused but not without hope.”’ 

But there is much to be done if we are to realize our great 
hope. The survival and the improvement of American democ- 
racy is not only the best hope of Americans but is the best hope 
of all the peoples of the world. 

Volumes have been written on education for democracy with 
great emphasis on an informed citizenry. On all campuses the 
right to vote has been held up as a great privilege but democracy 
requires honest and capable candidates as well as an informed 
electorate. 

A few years ago the Louisville Courier-Journal reported an 
election at Paducah, Kentucky. When the tellers were tabulat- 
ing the lists they found one ballot which had no cross mark beside 
the name of any candidate but written across the face of the 
ticket were these words ‘‘God pity Paducah!’’ If the prestige of 
public office is not lifted to a higher level and if self-sacrificing 
citizens of the best sort do not stand for election, ‘‘God pity us 
all!’’ 

I do not believe the American people will allow us to suffer 
this tragedy and I am confident the colleges will produce their 
share of unselfish and patriotic citizens who are willing to give 
adequate leadership to our great democracy. 











THE COLLEGES AND PUBLIC SERVICE 
THROUGH COMMUNITY SERVICE 


“Town and Gown” 


CLARENCE R. DECKER 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


HE problem of Town and Gown is as old as the oldest univer- 
sity. The medieval tensions between men of action and men 
of learning find their modern counterpart in such clichés as 
‘absent-minded professor’”’ or ‘‘brain truster,’’ which, by their 
monotonous repetition, have created quite an erroneous impres- 
sion of the scholar or even of the average professor. The cari- 
cature depicted in movies, radio and tv, cartoons and comic 
papers is of an anaemic, impractical creature who doesn’t make 
sense, but who stirs up plenty of nonsense in others. Of late 
years, since a number of social scientists were called to Wash- 
ington, the professor is regarded in some quarters as a menace to 
society, a leftist, a pinko if not an actual communist. The mod- 
ern tension finds extreme expression in the postwar rash of 
political baiting and loyalty oaths. After 800 years Town and 
Gown have still to find a common language or at least a working 
understanding. 

This historic tension seems strange, since universities, from 
their earliest beginnings, have existed in the larger sense as 
community enterprises—their sole reason for being has been to 
lift the level of the total intellectual and cultural life. Until 
comparatively recently, however, universities, like the society 
they reflected, operated feudalistically, were concerned largely 
with the select few whose scholarship and wisdom might even- 
tually trickle down to the masses. The notion prevailed that 
the ‘‘povre scholar’’ could better perform his work, both for him- 
self and society, by withdrawal into the ivy-covered walls of a 
semi-monastic life. The shift from the cloistered to the com- 
munity conception of higher education followed the rise of demo- 
cratic social philosophies, espousing the idea that education could 
be effectively extended to the many, rather than restricted to the 
36 
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few. The modern community movement is hardly more than a 
half century old and its greatest acceleration has come in recent 
years. 

I have long promoted this community conception of higher 
education, yet I should be unhappy if colleges and universities 
ever wholly abandoned the spirit of the cloistered scholar. Ina 
world too much with us, we need to foster the thoughtful, reflec- 
tive, even the secluded life of the scholar who prefers the vision 
of the good life to the cynicism of the latest scandal on the 
Potomac. A few years ago the University of Kansas City under- 
wrote a first-rate scholar so devoted to his scholarship he didn’t 
want to be bothered—even with students. We did not begrudge 
the ill-afforded expense—we wish only that we had funds for 
more scholars like him—for the academic world and society 
itself. needs more men concerned with ‘‘know why’’ rather than 
‘*know how,’’ men more concerned with the woods than the trees, 
men who remind us that the so-called ‘‘impractical’’ often prove 
the most ‘‘practical’’ things we live by. Is there not danger 
that colleges and universities, in their zeal to become community 
hail-fellows-well-met, may end up by being all things to all men, 
apprentice schools for business and industry, public playgrounds 
in which the institution’s essential idealism (its long-range ob- 
jective) is submerged in a vocational or recreational free-for-all 
—in short, that they will no longer be colleges and universities ? 

With this reservation in mind, the University of Kansas City, 
like many other institutions, has sought to combine the tradi- 
tional cultural and intellectual concept of a college or university 
with the contemporary idea of the community center. I have 
been asked to report this morning on the progress of our ex- 
periment. 

Certain local factors should be kept in mind. Only 18 years 
old, we are still one of the youngest universities in the country. 
We are a private, non-sectarian, non-tax-supported institution. 
In spite of some local pressures, we have no intercollegiate ath- 
letics and no national social fraternities. Offering classes from 
eight in the morning until ten at night for most of the year, we 
serve approximately 5000 different students annually. We are 
situated in an easily-accessible section in the heart of a beautiful 
residential district—Kansas City’s cultural center, which’ in- 
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eludes, in addition to the University, the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, the Kansas City Art Institute, the Conservatory 
of Music, the Midwest Research Institute, the Linda Hall Library 
of Science and Rockhurst College, a Jesuit institution whose 
campus adjoins ours. ll of these institutions are privately con- 
trolled. The city they serve has a population of a half million 
with a metropolitan population close to a million. 

From the beginning it was agreed that the University of Kan- 
sas City should strive to become a selective institution, empha- 
sizing major intellectual and cultural rather than vocational or 
career undertakings. The latter, it was felt, with some sixty 
per cent of our students employed locally could more effectively 
be left to on-the-job or work-study programs, in which we have 
always been interested. Thus we offer no undergraduate de- 
grees in such fields as journalism, home making, business admin- 
istration or education, although we do offer many subjects in 
these fields, nor do we advertise come-on courses of so-called pre- 
professional subjects which most professional schools are now 
trying to get rid of. The core of our educational philosophy 
and program is the college of liberal arts, which 15 years ago— 
long before the recommendations of the belated Harvard Report, 
‘*Education for a Free Society’’—modified the free-elective sys- 
tem by inaugurating a required Lower College program consist- 
ing of foundation courses in great books, history and govern- 
ment, natural science, fine arts and philosophy. These courses 
are not watered-down, popular surveys, but are intensive studies 
of pivotal ideas and values from a historical, critical, ideational 
point of view. Their purpose is to foster understanding in 
fields which most effectively interpret the whole of human experi- 
ence—to encourage the student to formulate his own philosophy 
of life, to develop his appreciation of moral and aesthetic values 
and to deepen his sense of responsibility in the general welfare. 

The community purpose of the University is the same, and we 
have found that we have not only contributed to the total intel- 
lectual and cultural life of the city, but that we have built a 
two-way bridge between Town and Gown. 

The University is open to qualified students of all ages. They 
are welcome to enrol as regular or auditing students in either the 
Day or Evening Colleges. Their ages range from 15 to 70, and 
the adults are no small minority. The Evening College is com- 
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posed of the same courses and the same faculty as the Day Col- 
lege. Thousands of Kansas Citians come from their offices, in- 
dustrial plants or homes, have dinner on the campus, go on to 
their classes. From our hilltop home on the campus we look out 
over buildings brightly illuminated, cars parked fender to fender 
as far as we can see, hundreds of students—young and old— 
hurrying to their courses. It is an exciting and a reassuring 
sight! 

We do not sponsor a popular lecture series of professional 
speakers, although as many as a hundred authorities of one type 
or another come to the campus every year for talks and discus- 
sions with various classroom groups. We feel that visiting 
speakers and artists should spend some time with us, visit in- 
formally with students and faculty, give all of us a chance to 
challenge and explore their ideas in a leisurely manner. To 
that end we have developed our Visiting Professor program 
whereby a distinguished scholar, artist or other authority spends 
a month, a semester or, occasionally, a year in residence. We 
have had more than 150 such VPs, as the students call them, and 
they have greatly enriched community as well as campus life. 

The VP gives his course both in the day and evening sessions. 
His audience, especially in the evening, is drawn as much from 
the adult community as from regular undergraduates. The 
fields they cover range from geology and mathematics to litera- 
ture, philosophy and the fine arts. The visiting professors them- 
selves seem to be delighted with the arrangement—many of them 
later publish their lectures as books—and the University and the 
community are happy to sit at the feet of these distinguished 
men and women whom we could not afford to keep in permanent 
residence, even if they were available. 

The University pays them less than they might otherwise 
make on a barnstorming trip, but they are saved the wear and 
tear of one-day stands and, more important, they have the op- 
portunity to learn about our Town and Gown for themselves. 
As Professor T. V. Smith once wrote me, ‘‘You get more for 
your money than any other university president I know, but 
there is no campus on which I would rather spend a month.’’ 
André Maurois, the noted French essayist and novelist, was in 
residence a full semester and wrote a book about us which was 
published in France and this country. Under the title, From 
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My Journal, Maurois gives a delightful picture of the program 
as one Visiting Professor experienced it. 

In this connection I want to pay special tribute to the Arts 
Program of our Association under the direction of Miss Norwood 
Baker. The Association, as you know, makes available to all of 
us at modest fees, distinguished lecturers and artists who spend 
two or three days on the campus. We have had many of them 
and all have brought us valuable contributions. Professor 
Roger W. Holmes of Mt. Holyoke recently spent two days with 
us. In addition to one or two formal lectures, he met with 
students informally, lunched with faculty members, sat in on 
the deliberations of a faculty committee concerned with the im- 
provement of teaching. At the end of the two days he was 
thoroughly exhausted and so were we—but it was a happy ex- 
haustion. We learned much all around, and I suspect that Mt. 
Holyoke as much as the University of Kansas City profited by 
the exchange. This campus program is also open to the com- 
munity. 

Many extra-curricular cultural undertakings are sponsored 
by the University. The Kansas City Chamber Music Society, 
founded in 1935, has its home on our campus, bringing the great 
chamber music groups from Europe and America to the com- 
munity each year. The ‘‘Great Books’’ program for our area 
was founded and has its headquarters and its director on our 
campus. Groups meet in all sections of the city—in the public 
libraries, community centers, homes, other educational institu- 
tions—and there is no charge. The program has been so suc- 
cessful that the Great Books Foundation, with the help of the 
Ford Foundation, appointed a member of our Faculty as its 
continuing director for our region. The University Playhouse, 
one of the finest-equipped campus theatres in America, is oper- 
ated as a community theatre, with townspeople participating in 
all phases of its work. The University symphony orchestra, our 
choruses, radio and television programs, are likewise open to 
community participation. The University symphony each year 
presents two programs of music exclusively by local composers. 
Our ‘‘little gallery’’ in the art department, in addition to gen- 
eral exhibits, devotes an annual show to Kansas City and re- 
gional artists. Our literary magazine, the University of Kansas 
City Review, and our writers’ conferences are designed to dis- 
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cover and encourage new writing talent everywhere, but espe- 
cially in the Midwest. 

There are so many community institutes, seminars and other 
educational gatherings that I can barely suggest the program by 
mentioning a few of the undertakings—the Inter-American Con- 
ference and Workshop, the Greater Kansas City Pastors’ Insti- 
tute, the Kansas City Institute on International Relations, the 
American Association for the United Nations, Investment Bankers 
Association Workshop, International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union Institute, Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, the American Chem- 
ical Society, the American Meteorological Society, Planned Par- 
enthood and a host of departmental and professional school 
institutes, workshops and refresher courses. In addition, the 
University each year sponsors an ‘‘open house’’ which attracts 
thousands of Kansas Citians to the campus to see the University 
at work. Last year the Chamber of Commerce held one of its 
weekly luncheon meetings on the campus and spent the afternoon 
inspecting our facilities and program. Approximately 100 
groups of a scientific, civic and cultural character hold several 
hundred meetings with a total attendance of an estimated 60,000 
on the campus each year. 

I do not want to leave the impression that our community rela- 
tions have all been ‘‘sweetness and light.’’ If a college or uni- 
versity’s job is to help shape, not merely to accept, the mores 
of the community—to generate its own light rather than to reflect 
a community aiterglow—it will inevitably provoke some criti- 
cism. Although we have felt no obligation to crusade, we have 
assumed that we have something of a gadfly function, and this 
has aroused occasional community concern over some speakers, a 
few plays we have produced, an occasional gathering we have 
permitted, a policy we have promoted. I have time this morning 
for only one illustration. 

For years it was the hope of many in the University family 
that the day would not be too long delayed when Negroes might 
be admitted. In Missouri, a southern state, no college or uni- 
versity admitted them, but we did not subscribe to the easy no- 
tion that time solves all problems, heals all wounds—we felt that 
time on occasion must be taken by the forelock. We hoped, 
however, to remove this one social and educational barrier from 
our campus with minimum tension and maximum understanding. 
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When we took the step several years ago, there were some mis- 
givings and a few protests—all from the community rather than 
from the campus. It was the old story—adults fearful and 
overly cautious, children unperturbed and adjustable. 

I am happy to report that no problem has subsequently arisen 
either in the community or on the campus. Our Negro students 
have come to get an education, not to make a debut. Perhaps 
the presence of some 50 foreign students, many from the Near 
and Far East, has helped us not ‘‘to be afraid of people whose 
eyes are oddly made and whose skin is a different shade,’’ as the 
moving words from the popular song in South Pacific phrase it. 
Our students, faculty and trustees are proud of being the first 
in Missouri to accept Negroes without reservation. It seems a 
just pride in that, as a private institution under no legal com- 
pulsion to act, we did this for reasons of justice and morality 
alone. A few years later, a newspaper was permitted to tell the 
story. ‘The article opened with ‘‘Quietly and without fanfare 
the University of Kansas City opened its doors to Negro stu- 
dents,’’ and the article closed, ‘‘That is the story of how the 
nation’s youngest university set an example in democracy for 
others to follow.’’ 

The University set out from the beginning, not only to bridge 
the gap between Town and Gown, but to bridge it in a way re- 
sponsible to itself and understandable to the community. A uni- 
versity is primarily a home for scholars and it must stand on its 
own character and its own merits as it works with the com- 
munity. In this we have had a reassuring measure of success. 
We have contributed cultural and intellectual leadership to the 
community, and the community’s warm and friendly response 
has made a pleasant, healthy climate for the development of this 
mutually important work. Kansas City has contributed to the 
University generously from the purse, the heart and the head. 
And I feel sure that the city knows far better today than 18 
years ago what a university means and can mean to its tone and 
spirit. I think the University, on its part, understands better 
what a great community means and can mean to its development, 
to the depth and range of its public service. With such mutual 
understanding, our Town and Gown continue their common 
search for values that make for a mote thoughtful, creative and 
tolerant way of community life. 
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THE COLLEGES AND PUBLIC SERVICE 
THROUGH CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


HUNTER GUTHRIE 
PRESIDENT, GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


ROM the first bright May Day back in the late twelfth century 

when some forgotten prior—with his abbot’s permission, of 
course—opened the doors of his monastery for the local gentry 
to attend the dialectical discussion of a newly discovered text of 
Aristotle, colleges and universities have been engaged in render- 
ing service to the public. The prior, while urging his abbot’s 
permission, (abbots, you know, are conservative and reactionary ; 
priors, forward-looking and progressive) the prior, I say, prob- 
ably spread out before the abbot the fine texture of that golden 
scholastic axiom: ‘‘Bonum est diffusivum sui,’”’ or, in our Amer- 
icant parlance ‘‘You can’t keep a good thing under your hat.’’ 

While the convent or monastery schools were always the first 
to pick up a good thing—they lived on alms and had to be 
nimble—the cathedral schools always bettered the instruction. 
Hence it was not long before the parvis of a cathedral was filled 
not only with the local gentry seated, as befitted their rank, but 
with the local townsfolk as well, respectfully standing in the cor- 
ners of the square noisily and enthusiastically witnessing the 
intellectual triumphs and embarrassments of the university toffs. 

Thus did the university become conscious of its obligations co 
the public. From its birth, therefore, the university realized 
that its influence had to spread directly beyond its student body. 
That is to say, early in its inception it realized that its duty was 
not immediately confined to the students but was immediately 
and directly related to the non-academic public as well. 

Too often we are apt to think that the university’s conscious- 
ness of its obligations to the public is of recent or even American 
origin. In this connection it may be salutary for all of us to 
remember that the Augustinian friar, Martin Luther, was en- 
gaged in a co-curricular activity when he posted his theses on 
the cathedral portals of Wittenberg. From both sides of our 
picture, then, co-curricular activities have a serious and impor- 
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tant history. It may interest you and, I hope, edify you to know 
what we are doing at Georgetown University in this broad, serious 
and historically fertile field. 

Much against our founder’s will, Jesuits began teaching in 
Messina in 1548. Scratch a Jesuit and you will find a mission- 
ary. We are still by many hundreds the largest missionary 
order in the church. This missionary preoccupation soon blended 
with our academic obligations by the institution of a co-curricu- 
lar organization known as the Sodality. 

The Sodality is to the spiritual formation of our student 
what the honors course is to his intellectual formation. It pro- 
vides both incentive and opportunity for the student to develop 
not merely the moral virtues but a fairly elevated level of piety 
and interior devotion. But St. Ignatius never built up a store- 
house of spiritual energy without putting it to work. Hence 
the sodalists march out to work regularly. They either partici- 
pate in or direct six centers of instruction in Christian doctrine. 
Other centers are maintained and staffed for the instruction of 
underprivileged children: others again for the coaching of back- 
ward children, whose papas evidently are not up to handling the 
mysteries of homework. In four centers recreational direction 
is provided ; teams are coached, sports are supervised, entertain- 
ment is directed. 

The Sodality, for all of its intensely spiritual nature, is not 
unaware of the necessity of material assistance. Last year it 
collected and shipped 2500 pounds of clothing to Europe, Asia, 
the poor of Washington and southern Maryland. Moreover, it 
has four ‘‘pet’’ charities, which it assists either financially or 
gastronomically or both, to the round generous sum of $10,000 
annually. Money and foodstuffs are collected by the students. 

While on this matter of charity, it might be well to mention 
for the purposes of logical unity that the glee club runs benefit 
performances for five local organizations. And the University 
has organized the students’ mothers and professors’ wives into 
a ladies auxiliary for its 400 bed hospital. Unsung, because no 
voice could equal the tune, this co-curricular activity maintains a 
gift shop, a florist’s shop, it visits the unvisited, sings carols at 
Christmas, plays Santa Claus to the patients not only at Christ- 
mas but throughout the year, assists our hospital Sisters of 
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Charity of Nazareth and Georgetown University in administer- 
ing intelligently and unobtrusively more than $350,000 worth of 
charity to the metropolitan community of Washington annually. 

The University, of course, is occupied with the formation of 
intellectual virtues, as well. Its co-curricular activities give 
them prominent play in the field of public service. To begin 
with, I might mention a sort of de luxe service which the Uni- 
sity furnishes the public. ‘‘De luxe’’ because the public is, in 
this case, the other universities of the United States. I refer to 
our annual ‘‘Cherry Blossom Invitational Debating Tourna- 
ment.’’ The hosts of this extraordinarily successful tournament 
are the Philodemie Society of the College, one of the oldest in- 
tercollegiate debating societies in the United States, and the 
Edmund Campion Debating Society of our Foreign Service 
School, no doubt, one of the youngest. From Florida on the 
south, Vermont on the north, and Utah on the west, they come to 
debate in round robin fashion for the Toohey Trophy. As evi- 
dence of the high caliber of this service, even with two teams 
representing Georgetown, we have yet to win a leg on the trophy. 
The rewards of virtue are sometimes obscure as well as mysti- 
fying. 

Another co-curricular activity has expanded its horizon from 
a campus audience to that of the nation in less than ten years. 
Through the generosity of a benefactor, WGTB started as a 
campus radio station in 1940. After the war it donated three 
of its weekly programs to a local commercial station. One of 
these programs, the Georgetown University Forum, discussing 
national and international topics was so successful that the Lib- 
erty Network now carries it from coast to coast on more than 
200 stations while Dumont televises it for its national network. 
Inspired by this success, the Jesuit faculty of Georgetown is 
currently producing a series of coast-to-coast broadcasts, indi- 
rectly calculated to combat communism, directly calculated to 
re-enkindle those basic virtues which made this nation, under 
God, a mighty citadel of Christian freedom. Modern science 
has enabled the ‘‘gown’’ to address the nation instead of the 
**town.’’ 

I strongly suspect that these monumental achievements of our 
co-curricular activities—these, and, I should boastfully assert, 
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many others—leave my close friend and our genial Executive 
Director quite unimpressed, perhaps even bored. I have been of 
the opinion that the only reason he asked me to address this 
distinguished gathering on co-curricular activities was not to 
hear my views on the spiritual benefits to be distributed by the 
University—and that, naturally, as a priest, I regret—not to 
hear any exposition of mine on the intellectual advantages to be 
displayed—and at that, as an educator, I shake a sorrowful head 
—but rather to produce for your edification and amusement the 
ludicrous spectacle of my climbing out on the co-curricular limb 
of football and sawing it off. With the generosity born of ad- 
miration and affection, I shall now proceed to oblige. 

First let me find the tree. Co-curricular activties in a college 
or university are first, spiritual; secondly, intellectual; thirdly, 
physical. We have talked about the spiritual activities. We 
have mentioned the intellectual activities. In an effort to rush 
on to my foreordained sacrifice, I have not mentioned dramatics, 
nor the campus publications of the Hoya, the Envoy, and the 
erudite College Journal, the Medical Bulletin, and the Law 
Journal. There are other activities, too, which I have forgotten 
but which I shall promptly be reminded of on my return to the 
campus, but there is this special grove of tennis, golf, swimming, 
sailing, lacrosse, soccer, baseball, basketball, track and football. 
Football, of course, is that main branch over there. The co- 
curricular activity which has furnished national prominence 
sometimes to an indifferent educational institution. That is the 
tree, gentlemen, and I am now out on the branch. Here we are 
not concerned with proselytizing, subsidization, or, for the 
moment, even academic standards. 

We are all honest educators. As the presidents of predomi- 
nantly private institutions, we, in conference with our business 
managers, have faced the annual spectre of the budget. With 
modest capital and a limited income we can support just so many 
co-curricular activities: one activity more or less can mean the 
difference between an unbalanced and a balanced budget. In 
the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1950 our income was 
$7,009,163.62, but we spent $7,314,650.55. We could not con- 
tinue to dip into capital to supply a deficit of $305,486.93 and 
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survive. Some luxury had to be sacrificed and the victim was 
not hard to find. 

Georgetown is a very old liberal arts college. In our present 
site we have served the nation for close to two centuries and 
our roots go back to 1634 in the colonial school we conducted in 
southern Maryland. Even today the spirit of our campus is 
redolent of that of the traditional southern plantation. Things 
are done in the grand manner and the football team was no ex- 
ception. While the outlay was generous, the spirit high, the 
scythe of the committee on admissions was trenchant and crip- 
pling. Our football material was gentlemanly but not suffi- 
ciently firm. Either we had to lower our academic standards 
or open up a physical education course or give up intercollegiate 
football. We gave up intercollegiate football. We have not 
had even one fleeting moment of regret. Frankly, when the limb 
was cut I was surprised at the number of strong arms waiting 
to break my fall. An astonishing number of alumni did not 
eare to see their alma mater operated as a minor league farm 
for professional football. 

The sound body is still an integral part of our educational 
system. Character development and the rugged spirit of com- 
petitiveness are still part of our national heritage. But no one 
has yet explained why we should transmit these traditionally 
American qualities to the relatively few hired athletes and not 
to the student body. After a season’s experience we can report 
that intramural football breaks just as many bones as its inter- 
collegiate confrere and from the spectator standpoint its student 
turnout is greater. The papers and the public, however, will 
not know that they have been served until these students move 
in as industrial leaders and diplomats and not as football coaches 
and pros. Although it lacks the glamor of sports-page head- 
line, we feel that the co-curricular service of the football-less uni- 
versity to the public is adequate. 





COLLEGE WOMEN IN THE CURRENT CRISIS 
THROUGH COMMUNITY SERVICE 


SUSAN B. RILEY 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


MUST first confess to a mild surprise that a large unit of the 

program for this meeting has been given over to an inquiry 
into the role of college women in the current crisis. The omis- 
sion of a similar unit on the role of college men leads me to 
surmise what your program makers had in mind in allocating 
a considerable block of time, and thereby inviting your atten- 
tion, to the consideration of this topic. I venture to suggest 
that there was an awareness on their part that women are no 
longer a peculiar and subordinate group in our society on whom 
are bestowed indifference, toleration, ridicule and patronage. 
Instead, for their rather indifferent reception, they are now 
being offered propitiation, cajolery, admonition, and (I hope) 
some small degree of admiration. 

Why is there such a widespread concern over the role of women 
in all phases of our contemporary life? 

For the first time in the history of our country, women now 
outnumber men, constituting 52.4 per cent of the total civilian 
population. They are the country’s most important undeveloped 
labor resource. About twenty million are now in the labor 
force, but expanding production is eyeing covetously the thirty- 
seven and a half million not now employed. Economically their 
position is highly important as they control the greater part of 
the wealth and do most of the retail buying. Through their 
votes they could, in a community and in the nation, upset the 
plans of any political party, overthrow any political machine. 
In fact, the hope may be in the minds of many that, if stirred 
to action, women might apply their housekeeping and house- 
cleaning skills to the Aegean stables of present-day politics. 

To this group of college administrators women have at this 
time a peculiar value. There are 55 more colleges in the country 
open to women than to men, many of which depend for their 
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existence entirely upon the patronage of women. There are, 
however, only 42% as many women as men enrolled in our col- 
leges. Only a myopic administrator can fail to see where the 
competitive struggle for students will take place in the uncertain 
years ahead, 

In brief, after the slow turning of a century, women are no 
longer the minority group. Potentially, they are the dominant 
sex numerically, economically, politically and socially. 

But have women attained their majority? Are they suffi- 
ciently alert to their responsibilities? Are they zealous of the 
use of their power or indifferent to its possession? Have they 
in their thinking moved from the insularity of the past onto a 
broader continent of the present? To all these questions the 
only possible answer is a regretful negative. 

My deduction is, therefore, that this topic has been included 
in your program because you realize the great but undeveloped 
potentiality of women today and because it is your conviction 
that college women, by virtue of their enlarged opportunities, 
have corresponding responsibilities of leadership in the com- 
munity—local, national and world. 

The phrase ‘‘enlarged opportunities’’ suggests that the very 
act of going to college is a prepartion for being an intelligent 
and active citizen. If this is true, the corollary is also true that 
colleges have an obligation to see that such preparation con- 
sciously takes place. It is to this thesis, that if college women 
are expected to assume leadership in community affairs they 
must receive through their college experience adequate knowl- 
edge, techniques and motivation, that I shall direct my remarks 
in the short time allotted to me this morning. 

I propose to you certain responsibilities which in my thinking 
the colleges you represent have towards your women students 
if they are, as alumni, to assume the positions of leadership in 
the community which society is increasingly demanding of them. 

First, what does a woman need to know so that she may be 
able to do? Such a considerable lopping off of dead wood and 
pruning of overgrown branches has taken place recently in the 
curriculum that there is justification for the hope that much of 
what a college student studies now is relevant, timely and en- 
riching. Yet there are certain emphases and areas of learning 
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which must be present if a student is to apply her knowledge 
to the exacting task of being a productive member of the com- 
munity. She needs to know everyday economics. Although 
with one hand she may still rock the modern equivalent of the 
cradle, with the other she holds the purse. As the buyer who 
keeps alive the retail market, she needs for the financially pro- 
ductive years of the family to know consumer values, budget 
making, insurance and investment processes. As the member 
of the marriage team who will outlive the other by at least six 
years, she will have an equally strong need for such knowledge 
in later life. 

With the several changes which have taken place in the nature 
of the family unit, with the increased cost of living, with women 
increasingly responsible for dependents, the parasitic concept of 
a woman dependent upon some man for her living is as archaic 
as that of royalty—which it resembles slightly. A girl graduat- 
ing from college has the right to feel that she has not received 
full returns from her four-year investment unless she is pre- 
pared to earn her living through some specific vocational skill 
already acquired and through general traits of industry, disci- 
pline and ability to adjust to new learning experiences in the 
competitive fields of labor or the professions. To this ability to 
earn must be added a psychological readiness, the belief that a 
woman no less than a man, to be a good member of a community, 
must be financially independent. 

She needs to know practical politics. As one of the leading 
women’s magazines is pointing out through a series of articles on 
women who have tried to better community problems through 
local political machinery, women are almost totally unlettered in 
the machinations of politics. Idealism and zeal are not enough 
if their possessors are politically naive. There should not only 
be courses dealing with political administration but also labora- 
tory work and guided observation of city council meetings, elec- 
tions and similar experiences in the community in which the 
college is located. 

The same approach is needed to general community services. 
College men and women of today have an unusually alert social 
sense. They are aware of social problems; they do not condone 
them or their elders for allowing them to exist; they are intol- 
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erant of intolerance, bigotry and the social ignorance lying be- 
hind these problems. But they do not have the techniques for 
improvement. The college does but half its job if it only 
awakens their souls to moral injustice and does not put the rod 
of correction in their hands. The pioneer work of a few colleges, 
notably colleges for women, in providing community experiences 
for their students needs to be extended and practical techniques 
presented for making community surveys and arousing and di- 
recting public opinion. Since it is impossible in this age to 
separate home and community, the college has an inescapable 
responsibility to send out its women graduates equipped to make 
the community the proper environment for the home. 

Let me turn now to the second term in the title of this discus- 
sion of college women in the present crisis. In these perilous 
times, it is incumbent upon us all to do better those things which 
need always to be done and to determine and meet new responsi- 
bilities inherent in the nature of the crisis. The role which col- 
lege-trained women should assume in the national security pro- 
gram seems well defined and imperative. There are four aspects 
of this role which women students through their college experi- 
ences should be trained to meet and should be made aware of 
their obligation to meet. The first (to be discussed later in this 
program) is entering some branch of the armed services or the 
nursing corps where their experience and skills are so badly 
needed. Equally important is participation in Civil Defense, a 
program close to the hearts of women since it is designed to pre- 
serve life rather than destroy it, to take care of children in times 
of emergency, to maintain communication among the members of 
a family, and to restore normal living as soon as possible. The 
third obligation is to give their services to offset the drain of men 
from civilian life into the military from all the areas of industry, 
business and the professions. 

One of the last group is so important that I make no apology 
for naming it separately—the profession of teaching. No ad- 
monition need be given to this group on the importance of the 
schools in these or any other times. A college can make no better 
contribution to the present and the future of the country than to 
persuade and train its women students to go into the classrooms 
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and take up the challenge of training the enlightened citizenry 
of tomorrow without which our democracy can not survive. 

What should a woman student believe if she is to be a sane and 
creative force in her community? She should first of all believe, 
for there is no room in the world today for negation, denial and 
cynicism, and the enemies of education are quick to heap oppro- 
brium upon the schools when presumably educated people show 
a slackness in moral fibre, a lack of faith in the importance of 
spiritual and ethical values. A well-integrated personality 
sends its roots down into the soil of human relationships at the 
same time that it lifts its branches confidently into the spiritual 
air. 

As a citizen, she needs to believe in our basic democratic free- 
doms, not wholly in a factual sense but in a living, practical way 
demonstrated in the very administration of the college itself and 
the opportunities which she has of participating in democratic 
processes in her college community. It is only by knowing his- 
torically our democratic freedoms and their significance in our 
way of life, and then by actual living and testing them, that be- 
lief in their value is so engendered that people will not only 
refrain from undermining these freedoms but more positively 
will attack and refute irresponsible assaults upon them. 

When a woman leaves college, she will be the result of all the 
hereditary and environmental factors which have played upon 
her, over many of which the college will have had no control. 
But an institution can do much to see that she is prepared for 
her place in the community. Economically, she should be in- 
formed and self-sufficient. Politically, she should be realistic 
and versed in the ways of politicians and their machines. She 
should have a well developed social consciousness, a feeling of 
personal responsibility and a knowledge of techniques for com- 
munity improvement. She should be prepared to do her part in 
strengthening the country in its critical period through partici- 
pation in the national security program. She needs to be sus- 
tained by a core of beliefs including those of the spirit and those 
having to do with the democratic way of life. And, last, she 
should be happy and well adjusted, her inner life fed richly by 
her appreciation of music, the arts, literature—the lasting records 
of the human spirit at its best. 
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During these critical times, womanpower must be drawn on no 
less than manpower. As we grant that women are still a latent 
force, their vast potentiality for public action and service still 
relatively undeveloped, let us also acknowledge that they may 
not have received from their college experiences the knowledge, 
techniques and motivation necessary to prepare them for present 
responsibilities. The challenge which lies before college women 
to become community leaders is great. That of the college to 
see that they are prepared to do so, is equally so. Success and 
failure will be mutually shared. The colleges have their,part in 
seeing that women, the country’s largest source of undeveloped 
potentiality, shall reach their full majority. 





COLLEGE WOMEN IN THE CURRENT CRISIS 
THROUGH INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 


ANNE GARY PANNELL 
PRESIDENT, SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


Y personal service I intend to emphasize the need for an indi- 
vidual approach to the problems of a period of crisis in con- 
trast to the general, mass or social approaches prevalent today. 
Albert Schweitzer rightly charges that modern people are lost 
in the mass in a way without precedent in history, that concern 
about mankind’s own nature has diminished, until we are patho- 
logically susceptible to ready-made opinions developed under a 
mass thumb rule. There are three fairly separate areas of pos- 
sible personal service: 

a) To individuals we know. This is a clearly defined division 
as it encompasses our personal group loyalties to those whom we 
know and care for and in whose welfare we are naturally in- 
terested. 

b) Through individual contributions in group action or per- 
sonal service to the Unknown. Educated women need to be con- 
tinually made aware of the existence of groups to whom they 
have no loyalties personally but who are people with needs who 
must be aided. Educated women should not be willing to leave 
these needs ‘‘to Mary’’ nor to any organization nor to the gov- 
ernment but be desirous and ready to give personal service in 
addition. In other words the educated woman should want as an 
individual to render her particular personal service even within 
an organizational framework. In this category of service an 
educated woman might participate in a Red Cross Blood Testing 
or Donor Service; she might write to her Congressman to ask 
why a certain vote was cast; she might anticipate or succor per- 
sonal sorrow ; or she might do her part to deal with our great con- 
temporary problem of rumor-spreading by harmful innuendo. 
Educated women have a particular responsibility here because of 
their training to be careful not to become cynical or to tend not 
to believe in anything good because of the widespread evidence 
of evil. In all these areas the service of the educated woman can 
be best expressed personally. 
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ce) As contributors to and participants in organizations which 
make improvements and support the protective services and last- 
ing values of civilization. Here again the educated woman has 
the responsibility as an individual to participate personally in 
these organizations. It is, of course, essential that people or- 
ganize to carry out reforms and improvements but here again the 
educated woman has a special responsibility to go beyond this 
point and give the intangible gift of herself within the organi- 
zation through such personal inclusion as entertaining foreign 
students sponsored by her organization in her own home or by 
giving aid to Displaced Persons by writing them, sending them 
needed supplies or helping them to make friends or adjustments 
in the United States. 

It is within such a definition and approach that I want to ask 
a few questions about what educated women face in the present 
crisis. For instance, what dangers can educated women meet ?— 
what can they do? It seems to me that a grave danger is that 
they will fall easy preys to the current hedonism and materialistic 
east of society. Another escape may be through abandoning 
personal courage in the search for security which as J. Donald 
Adams recently pointed out ‘‘is something which does not exist 
in nature, and will never exist in any world which man is capable 
of making.’’ 

Still another ‘‘ way-out’’ which young educated women are fol- 
lowing in increasing numbers is to determine to marry as early 
as possible, to have large families as quickly as possible and to 
devote themselves entirely to their husbands and children and so 
avoid facing outside problems. In the women’s colleges today, 
and I imagine also in the co-educational universities, we see ex- 
amples of excellent students who abandon serious study and 
‘‘fizzle’’? examinations or important assignments because they 
ean think of little or nothing except their fiancés’ induction date 
and its impact on marriage possibilities. 

We see also the abandonment of promising college careers in 
midstream whenever the possibility of marriage is presented and 
far too few of those who leave seem seriously to contemplate a 
resumption of their studies later. These situations are an un- 
happy indication of the widespread search among college women 
for emotional security within their own little worlds. 
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If we can foresee anything today about our era it is that in- 
security is sure, that uncertainty is sure. The young women 
are among the first to sense this. Education is supposed to make 
us know ourselves. If this is so, we must show them how to 
adjust themselves quickly and admit that the existing situation 
has put a premium on quick adjustment. 

Without in any sense wishing to criticize or de-emphasize the 
value of happy marriages, homes and families for women—which 
I believe in as the best way of life for most women—lI should 
like to see college women face the pressures of our day both 
realistically and constructively. Increasingly it is apparent that 
many young college women are unwilling to stay in college to 
get a degree if it means postponing marriage in the way that 
many women did a generation ago to fit themselves individually 
better as they thought for life, including family life. We must 
recognize that this emphasis on personal, immediate satisfaction 
is a factor which is operative for college women, in and out of 
college today. It is their personal values which determine many 
of their attitudes, especially in regard to service. There is a 
widespread folk estimate that personal satisfaction is more im- 
portant for instance than work to ensure good living conditions 
for all. Young women everywhere are asking ‘‘ What is real? 
What has value for me today?’’ and many of them are deciding, 
by conscious choice to seek personal immediate satisfaction 
through enjoying and doing the things they like immediately 
without asking the results eventually to themselves or society. 
They are giving up counting the costs. Many of them will state 
frankly that they have doubts about nearly everything. Lack of 
faith in the future is apparently at its highest among the young. 
There is widespread agreement with such catch slogans as ‘‘sav- 
ing may be foolish,’’ ‘‘it’s better to spend what you have and 
enjoy yourself at least temporarily.’’ Here is one of the areas 
of the contemporary dilemma for educated women where more 
emphasis must be put on the desirability of personal service as 
well as personal enjoyment. This enhances the need for learn- 
ing to deal with personal problems both realistically and on a 
higher plane. Emphasis must be redirected in this age of rela- 
tivism and confusion over values, stemming largely from the 
widespread emphasis in such media as films and popular songs, 
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on a cheap conception of ‘‘love’’ to the higher values of service 
and responsibility for others personally. In this age when all 
else seems dubious or doubtful, even educated women seem to 
prefer to put their choice in personal loyalties. Therefore we 
must convince them that personal responsibilities are a neces- 
sary concomitant of personal loyalties. For instance we may 
point out that the experience of Britain during the Blitz of 
World War II tended to show that the psychological salvation of 
many much-tried individuals in the midst of confusion came 
from the fact that they were organized on a personal basis, in 
small groups of two or three, each with an assigned, special, per- 
sonal task to perform. This personal responsibility gave courage 
to even the weakest nerves in the midst of bedlam, as ‘‘The Death 
of Mrs. Miller’’ so graphically portrayed. 

Consequently, if we can build today in the United States upon 
the prevalent viewpoint that the one permanent thing in our age 
of uprooting is the personal, human relationship to one another, 
we may develop the courage that will carry us across the pre- 
vailing abyss of doubt. Certainly it seems amply proven today 
that no material atomization of human society will answer con- 
temporary doubt. If you recall the play ‘‘Mr. Roberts’’ you 
ean see at work the emphasis on the individual. College women, 
like others, face all sorts of crisis problems with which they need 
specific help. There are many widows left to readjust to life 
again and perhaps to bring up children alone; there are many 
women left for long periods with their husbands, sons, brothers, 
fathers away and perhaps in danger. 

This set of conditions poses concrete problems in the education 
of women. It is the task of the colleges and universities in par- 
ticular today to turn out women who will be well-grounded in 
religion, human relationships, psychology and philosophy and his- 
tory—in other words the fields that help us to make women 
aware of and valuable to human relationships. This is impor- 
tant if we wish to support a democratic, as opposed to a totali- 
tarian, concept of society. So long as an individual feels he or 
she is exercising a personal choice, rather than simply following 
the behest of what the state wants, an important guarantee of 
the maintenance of our democratic society is being upheld. Cer- 
tainly most Americans still choose, when given a choice, to give 
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their support in the traditional frontier pattern on the basis of 
known, personal or neighborhood loyalty. In times of disloca- 
tion most women seem to rush literally or figuratively to the arms 
either of the familiar or the beloved. We must take care that 
this personal choice does not make us prisoners of our environ- 
ment or build up the belief that we can safely leave it to the 
state alone to attend to crisis situations. We must be sure that 
women realize that there are areas where personal service is im- 
portant, even to those we do not know. Educated women here 
face a special danger because they tend to act through organiza- 
tions as they have often been trained to, or have trained them- 
selves to. Again they may be impatient of limited, or what they 
may regard as ineffectual or partial efforts. Here is the most de- 
batable ground in regard to personal service. Here is the area 
where college women should take the lead in personal service, in 
displaying their recognition of their personal obligation to others, 
irrespective of similar or overlapping organizational approaches. 
For instance, in overgrown or mushrooming areas I am thinking 
of the values of personal service which could be developed by 
personal visits to newcomers or visitors displaying a personal 
desire to help them become acclimatized to new situations with 
minimum effort. If college women could take leads in such a 
movement democracy and friendship would be strengthened in 
many American communities and would provide a living ex- 
ample of the difference in personal service manifested here in 
. contrast to states where police registration would be the only 
welcome a stranger would receive in'a new community. To 
practice this kind of personal service and responsibility is most 
difficult but if we leave such problems to be dealt with entirely 
by the state or by organizations, we increase the impersonality of 
modern life. Days of crisis produce increasing social tensions 
which can best be mitigated through personal service by indi- 
viduals to other individuals. The greatest difficulty the educated 
woman often feels in trying to render personal service in areas 
which overlap the scope or function of government or organiza- 
tion is that of being adequately enough prepared for effective 
personal service to escape being classified as an ill-informed 
meddler. Educated women nevertheless have to face this danger 
and not retreat in days of crisis to believe it is enough to see 
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through and help only those we love, or to be content even to go 
one step further in supporting organizations they believe in, but 
they must recognize there is a third, and perhaps greater, social 
and moral obligation for the educated woman which is to be 
aware that possibly there are situations and people we must try 
to aid through personal service, whose needs must be discerned 
and answered personally as well as through government and or- 
ganizational channels. The harder task often for the educated 
woman in a day of crisis will be the discernment of the need. 
This is an area when mistakes can be easily and seriously made— 
where individuals eager to be of service can be ‘‘burned”’ in the 
attempt. The challenge is all the more puzzling and demanding 
and one that is not too clear to me even as I present it—as to 
how to delimit it from the other areas of service through organi- 
zational or government channels. Nevertheless, perhaps I can 
clarify what I mean, by saying that most of us would like to 
feel that if we had a sudden seizure in a strange city street we 
should like to be sure we would be picked up, provided and cared 
for as an individual, a person, by other individual human beings 
and not left to be tended by a policeman as an agent of govern- 
ment or by impersonal organizational services. 

In other words, what I am after is a sustaining value in an age 
of change for these educated women who want to be loyal to 
something beyond their friends, their husbands, their localities. 
What is the next step if you want to establish the larger loyalties 
on a realistic, lasting basis in an age of crisis? The difficulty 
which must be solved is how to make this other larger loyalty or 
service be personally based. Courage and self-sacrifice are what 
are needed to face all problems. First of all great understand- 
ing of self and others must be sought for. Courage again is 
needed in the practice of understanding. In time of crises like 
ours, bonds to other groups must and can be established. We 
must, therefore, increasingly explore in what situations will per- 
sonal service to these outside their personal loyalties be evoked 
from educated women? Educated women should, of course, con- 
tinue to be participating members of organizations designed to 
meet and prevent trouble and support lasting values and the 
protective services as they have long done through Red Cross, 
T. B. Associations, ete., but this should be accompanied by per- 
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sonal service to the unknown—through individual contributions 
in Group Action. This personal service must be directed towards 
understanding—the recognition that differences do exist. This 
need for compassion and understanding is heightened for edu- 
cated women in an age of crisis when people increasingly act 
under compulsion or stress in ways they find it difficult to accept 
—the great need is for one individual to understand others. 
This need can be indefinitely extended today to include accept- 
ance of personal responsibility for those whom we do not neces- 
sarily know—but who are individuals. Thus individualism can 
still be respected in the midst of the pressures of industrialism 
and collectivism. If educated women personally will asume the 
burden of the Good Samaritan, they can meet needs personally. 
In other words we need a sense of personal responsibility for our 
fellow humans, known or unknown, even if we are members of 
organizations which are supposed to attend to others’ needs or 
even if we are government employees. 





COLLEGE WOMEN IN THE CURRENT CRISIS 
THROUGH MILITARY SERVICE 


MELVA LIND 
DEAN OF WOMEN, MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


JN past centuries, artistic composition was woven about a key 

point of interest known as the crisis, that moment in a play 
or symphony or ballet when hostile forces most tensely opposed 
each other. Subsequent movement progressively shed its char- 
acteristic of unrest, now fanning or ebbing, to terminate on a 
cadence of repose. 

Modern writing, modern music and modern dance, even for 
those of us who curiously enough do not dislike these manifesta- 
tions of creative thought, nonetheless tantalize and frustrate 
through their seemingly unresolved crises and dissonant unrest. 

An avant-garde film I saw the other day brought me great de- 
light, and yet I found myself wondering afterwards whether the 
play was to be interpreted as a symbol, a satire or a dream; 
whether it expressed futility or hope. Some years ago I at- 
tended the premiére of a Greek tragedy, presented as Modern 
Dance. Though the age group that claims me might reasonably 
be expected to have heard of Antigone and Oedipus, none of the 
spectators had apparently surmised at the final cadence that the 
play was over, the crisis resolved and that it was time for the 
audience to return home. 

Experiences such as these distress, amuse or refresh us. They 
contrast in colorful way with more typical bourgeoise or Philis- 
tine experience. Were events in life to become a chain of 
brooding, unresolved crises, we as individuals would come peril- 
ously close to disintegration. 

If the drama now being played by two nations continues to be 
current ... to be current... ten, twenty, fifty or a hundred 
years hence, we also risk various forms of disintegration. 

Now how shall we meet this surrealistic crisis with its freedom 
from traditional concepts of time, space and movement? A 
crisis that is current ... is current... WHEN current... and 
which may unfortunately still be current fifty years hence? A 
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crisis that may resolve itself through a shooting war or through 
a debilitating process of attrition? 

We can only confront contingencies of this sort in a broad 
positive way, it seems to me, united in our resolve to foster to a 
maximum degree those qualities of intelligence, physical strength, 
flexibility, judgment and spiritual serenity that will enable our 
students, men and women, to meet courageously an unpredict- 
able future in the chaotic years ahead. The curricular planning 
of woman ordinarily shows greater fluidity than that of man, for 
her vocational future is less distinctly etched than his. To her 
variable status as wife, mother, professional person, part-time 
worker, spinster or widow . . . other roles, should conditions 
worsen, may any day be allocated . . . in mobilized industry, 
civilian defense or the military services. All the more reason it 
seems to me why her preparation for this veiled future should 
be liberal, comprehensive and devoid of too-technical an em- 
phasis. 

Presumably one pontificates with the greatest validity about 
young ladies if one has sampled their attitudes. Mine was the 
privilege of doing precisely that last March at Purdue University 
as an official observer at the Convention of the Intercollegiate 
Association of Women Students (IAWS). Three hundred dele- 
gates drawn from 100 affiliated chapters there represented a 
widely distributed population of 105,000 undergraduate women, 
and a four-day span allowed for considerable exploration of that 
battleground of yearning, hope and frustration . .. Higher Edu- 
cation for Women. 

Flames of controversy leapt high until three o’clock one 
morning as these intrepid young Portias, in plenary session as- 
sembled, discussed the possibilities of a military draft for women. 
At one point a future member of Congress electrified us with 
the vigor of her questioning: ‘‘What if Russia KNEW that 
IAWS was even then considering the military conscription of 
women? What would happen if Pravda announced that regi- 
ments of American Amazons were on the march? Might not an 
ill-timed gesture prove disastrous provocation, and launch, more 
swiftly than did Helen’s face, a thousand ships of war?’’ 

That women as responsible citizens should play a lively part 
in national defense was a tenet eloquently championed by the 
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Intercollegiate Association of Women Students. Advocating the 
encouragement of rational rather than emotional thinking and 
fidelity to one’s chosen vocation, especially in times of stress, 
they prescribed in particular a compulsory registration of 
women that would help to channel the activity of 37 million per- 
sons now classified as non-workers. Action on compulsory train- 
ing programs for women, military or civilian defense, was with- 
held pending further exploration at state and regional levels. 
With the convocation of 78 delegates drawn from seven colleges 
at Columbus, Ohio, December 1, 1951, the Ohio IAWS study 
program is already in active operation. 

Now the Universal Military Training program about to be de- 
bated again with such fire in Congress, is at present a masculine 
prerogative, a concept understandable in view of our social 
mores. May I note nonetheless the paradoxical impropriety of 
the adjective universal used in this sense, in a land of universal 
suffrage, where the feminine population aggregate reaches 52 
per cent. I am not saying that women should or should not re- 
ceive mandatory military training, that they should or should 
not be drafted. The concept of UMT is ideologically new to 
us as a nation, the cost of training 800,000 cadets the first year 
of operation is estimated as $4,188,000,000, and the whole issue 
of military service, permanent or transitory, is affected by the 
political nebulosities of an election year, the unpredictable for- 
tunes of war, scientific invention and diplomacy. I merely re- 
gret the use of the word universal in a restricted masculine sense, 
in the light of a gallant contribution already voluntarily made 
by approximately 300,000 women in uniform. 

Current plans of the Department of Defense in regard to the 
utilization of womanpower in the Armed Forces is entirely re- 
lated to the voluntary recruitment of women, and no proposal or 
recommendation involving conscription has been made. There 
are today 40,000 women distributed over nine service groups: 
the WACS, the WAVES, the WAFS, the Women Marines; three 
Nurse Corps... Army, Navy, Air Force; two Medical Specialist 
Corps ... Army and Air Force. A target figure of 112,000 
persons for the total program, including 5000 officers, has been 
set for July 1952. This is the leadership group that would con- 
stitute a basic nucleus in the event of total mobilization. 
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The 1950 census reveals that there are 8.5 million women with- 
out dependents in the desired age and educational brackets of 
18-34 years. Nurses and medical specialists may range from 21 
to 45 years. There are hundreds of thousands of young women 
in the 24-34 age group who would qualify as officer candidates, 
or be eligible for direct commissions. Two current advantages 
are noteworthy: Public Law 625 saw the integration of women 
into the military on a co-equal basis with their peers; secondly, 
shore and echelon operations that may be staffed by women far 
transcend the 239 types of military duty performed by them at 
the end of World War II. 

Despite activation of recruitment last fall, some 40 to 80 en- 
listed women, according to the December 11 Washington Post, 
are being received weekly at Fort Lee . . . to cite but one ex- 
ample... although this WAC center was geared for a maximum 
of 400 volunteers a week. Officer candidates are arriving in pro- 
portionately small numbers. This mild response reflects, of 
course, the difficulties of the individual trying to plan intelli- 
gently in an era of uncertainty, and reflects too the powerful 
lure of higher financial compensation elsewhere, in this epoch of 
the non-Sanforized dollar. 

It is your speaker’s impression that the political figures and 
government officials who form our policies are in general op- 
posed to a mandatory registration of women under present cir- 
cumstances. Their reasons are varied. Think of the psycho- 
logical tensions that would unnecessarily swirl into being, they 
declare, were the straining, streamlined lid of this Pandora’s box 
to be released! Woman is primarily the guardian of home, 
hearth and family, of our national heritage. Would in addition, 
her variable status as non-mother, mother and potential mother 
not invalidate, for long-range purposes, many of the findings? 
Those with an eye to economy doubt the justification of money, 
time and energy expended on a census that may or may not be 
used. In a country faced with revolutionary modifications of 
traditional military practices, why add to the confusion, they 
ask, by the inclusion of one more unpredictable element? 

Nowhere have I heard it said that, the female of the species 
being allegedly more deadly than the male, present mobilization 
demands might be eased by the creation of battalions of women 
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warriors to replace a superior number of men. Think of the 
prowess the Rainbow Regiment of Fighting Femmes Fatales 
might display if it really sought to outclass itself . .. and the 
statistical legerdemain that would be needed to adjust those 
manpower figures. 

Shall there be a mandatory registration from which industry 
or the Armed Forces or both might draw? Women themselves, 
if polled, could give no single yes-or-no answer, for each indi- 
vidual response would be influenced by family, age and occupa- 
tional variables, not to mention new variables contingent on the 
outcome of present legislation beamed at men. Vigilance and 
study, these are active components of any sound prescription for 
an emergency, and the preliminary bases of intelligent legisla- 
tive action. We have already noted the sensitive awareness 
manifested by members of the Intercollegiate Association of 
Women Students in regard to many facets of the problem. 
Their counterparts on the Board of Directors of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs... a 
little farther along the pathway of life . . . not only passed in 
July, 1951 a courageous resolution, but have already instituted 
.. . for a 160,000 membership . . . long-range analysis and dis- 
cussion projects in regard to this mercurial subject. 

Though a tepid reaction has greeted the intensified recruit- 
ment drive of the regular services, volunteers may swarm in 
abundance at the first clarion note of disaster. Long before 
then, it seems to me, military service for women might rightfully 
expand, not only as a value in itself, but as a force in the mold- 
ing of public opinion, through the creation of a Reserve Officers 
Training Corps for Women. Present legislation in regard to 
ROTC programs specifically states male students. Pending be- 
fore Congress is a measure that would encourage the formation 
of feminine ROTC units. Experimental training groups al- 
ready flourish on an unofficial, volunteer basis in some colleges. 

Let us note too a fait accompli, the Navy ROTC summer pro- 
gram that qualifies the successful woman candidate, upon com- 
pletion of two six-week terms and the acquisition of an accred- 
ited college diploma, to a commission as ensign in the US Naval 
Reserve. 

If vast sums of Federal Aid to Higher Education are to be 
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channeled through the military programs and through support- 
ing, subsidiary, or interlocking agencies, if some of these sums 
... granted that we are not involved in universal cataclysm ... 
are destined to benefit bright young men whose families are un- 
able to finance a college education, would it not seem fair to 
make some provision in this national enterprise for gifted young 
women leaders as well? A vigorous democracy draws on all its 
resources. 

No campaign .. . outside the USA ... of a political or propa- 
ganda nature has overlooked women. They are supposed to have 
turned the tide of Australian, New Zealand and British elections; 
they are courted by the Occupation authorities in Germany. 
Israel today is faced with the anomaly of women without prop- 
erty rights, some of whom have performed combat duty in build- 
ing their state. -Russia keys much of her propaganda to women, 
gears even preliminary occupation policy, in her imperialism, to 
their social needs. Are American women prepared to marshal 
opposition to that facet of expansion, through their activities at 
home and abroad? 

We have a vigorous heritage. When a frontier father died 
from an Indian arrow or from exhaustion, a pioneer mother took 
his place. We have today in the person of highly qualified Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, a remarkable Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
Yet in so far as opportunity, privilege and responsibility are 
concerned, in few areas is the discrepancy between democratic 
theory and practice more striking than in higher education, in 
few areas is the climate less matriarchal . . . foreign opinion and 
that of an occasional psychiatrist to the contrary. 

If women are to intensify their efforts, they must be encour- 
aged to grow. Enriched democracy implies their appointment 
to more posts of professional and administrative honor, to more 
than the three trusteeships they hold in coeducational state uni- 
versities. How many of these informal centers of learning, our 
college residence halls, are christened for other than men? Re- 
cently I analyzed the report of a great foundation. The eight- 
member study committee that philosophized through 137 pages 
on exuberant democracy as the ultimate foundation of peace was 
a baritone octet. 

During my recent incumbency as the AAUW Associate in 
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Higher Education through whose office surged a tidal wave of 
questionnaire returns on the Values of a College Education, I 
sometimes thought of you. In that year of grace that the AAUW 
survey questionnaire was born, you would have been touched, 
had you known the number of references to college presidents 
transmitted with the letters of our respondents. Attached to 
many a return were articles or statements from your pens, a 
clipping or two, and the suggestion that I request certain 
pamphlets or reports from your offices. These graduates were 
saying: ‘‘My president knows the answers. He is a most un- 
usual man.”’ 

You have a vast constituency, Gentlemen: the Intercollegiate 
Association of Women Students, your own undergraduates and 
alumnae, the American Association of University Women and 
other feminine groups that turn towards you as sunflowers seek 
the warmth of the sun. Those academic scepters you hold can 
set in motion forces that will substantially change the status of 
American woman and deepen her contribution. Civic partici- 
pant, homemaker, teacher, and executive alike, each one is a 
steadfast column of support for men and women in uniform, 
each one a sentinel in her own domain. 











SURVEY OF PREPROFESSIONAL EDUCATION: 
A PROGRESS REPORT 


WILLIAM E. CADBURY, JR. 
DEAN, HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


AM very pleased to have the opportunity to describe to this 

group the work of the ‘‘Subcommittee on Preprofessional 
Education of the Survey of Medical Education.’’ Quite a num- 
ber of you have received visits from us; a few more will still be 
visited; and of the rest, doubtless some of you have heard of 
our work. . 

Something over two years ago, the Survey of Medical Educa- 
tion (our parent) began their visitations of medical colleges. 
This Survey is sponsored by the Association of American Med- 
ical Colleges and the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals of the American Medical Association. Its objective is to 
study American medical education in detail. 

Before the Survey had progressed very far, its leaders con- 
cluded that a study of medical education which ignored the de- 
velopment of the prospective physician before he entered med- 
ical school, at about age 21, was too narrow in scope. They de- 
cided that the Survey should be extended to include the years 
immediately preceding medical school, and they asked Dr. Aura 
Severinghaus, Associate Dean of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University, if he would be willing to or- 
ganize such a study to be correlated with, but largely indepen- 
dent of, the Survey. Dr. Severinghaus accepted this challenge, 
and in the spring of 1950 he reported to the Survey Committee 
that he had succeeded in obtaining the consent of a group of 
educators of varied backgrounds to work with him. This group 
constitutes the Subcommittee on Preprofessional Education. 

The members of this Committee are, in addition to Dr. Sev- 
eringhaus: Dr. George P. Berry, Dean of Harvard Medical 
School; Dr. Alan W. Brown, President of Hobart College; Dr. 
Merle Coulter, Associate Dean of the Division of Biological 
Sciences at the University of Chicago; Dr. Theodore M. Greene, 
Professor of Philosophy at Yale; Dr. Frank R. Kille, Dean of 
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Carleton College; Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, then Dean of the 
Medical School, and now Chancellor of the University of Kan- 
sas; and Dr. John Romano, Professor of Psychiatry at Univer- 
sity of Rochester School of Medicine. Dr. Harry J. Carman 
and I were appointed as Director and Associate Director of the 
study, respectively. We obtained leaves of absence for all of 
last year from our respective posts, Dr. Carman from the posi- 
tion of Professor of History at Columbia—he had just retired 
as Dean of the College—and I from the Department of Chem- 
istry at Haverford. This year we are working under a part- 
time arrangement. 

Our intention has been to study American education at the 
undergraduate level, particularly as it applies to students who 
hope to go on to medical school; to try to find out what kind of 
people the doctors of the future are likely to be; to see what in- 
fluences are molding them ; and to make recommendations so that 
those who come later will be better people and better doctors, 
not losing sight of the fact that many people who are influenced 
by this process never get to medical school. 

To finance our work, we obtained a generous initial grant of 
$65,000 from the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, which 
has been supplemented by a further grant to enable us to finish 
the job. 

The study may be viewed as divided into three main parts: 
visits to approximately 100 colleges, two conferences and the 
final report. 

We decided at the start that we must first obtain the facts 
about American education, and that the best way to do this was 
to visit colleges, whether independent or connected with univer- 
sities, to observe them in operation, and to obtain information 
and opinions from administrators, faculty members and students 
on the spot. Since we obviously could not visit all the colleges 
in the country, some sort of sampling procedure was necessary. 
To begin with, it seemed best to limit the study of those colleges 
from which an appreciable number of students applied to med- 
ical schools. Hence we took as our panel the 356 colleges from 
which 15 or more students took the medical college admission 
test in three offerings in 1948 and 1949. These colleges were 
then arranged in groups according to geographical location. 
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From each section of the country, colleges of various sizes and 
types were selected, so as to give us about 100 altogether—large 
and small, public and private, men’s, women’s, and coeduca- 
tional, Negro colleges, Catholic colleges, and military schools— 
plus two colleges in Canada. No college was visited because we 
thought, in advance, that it was an example of either a particu- 
larly good or bad school, or because we thought that we would 
find there particularly conservative, or particularly progressive 
ideas. We have been asked by representatives of several col- 
leges why they were not visited, and we hope that we have con- 
veyed clearly the idea that whether or not a college was on our 
list meant nothing as far as its reputation in educational circles 
is concerned. At each college which we visited we tried to make 
clear that the visit was in no sense an ‘‘evaluation’’ of that in- 
stitution ; that that college is a participant in a study of Amer- 
ican education as a whole. 

In spite of our insistence that we were not ‘‘evaluators,’’ 
many of our hosts asked for our opinions of what they were do- 
ing, and where we felt that oral criticisms would be helpful, we 
gave them. We have been gratified at the response which some 
of our suggestions have received. 

Dr. Carman did not begin his visits until the fall of 1950, but 
that summer I made a ‘‘ pilot study’’ in which I paid hasty visits, 
not more than two days at any one college, to 26 institutions of 
various types in all parts of the country. The purpose of these 
visits was to obtain as rapidly as possible a broad view of Amer- 
ican education to see what kinds of problems we might expect to 
meet, and to work out techniques which we would use in the 
more leisurely visits to be made later. 

As a result of this summer’s work, it was obvious (as we had 
anticipated that it would be) that two days is not enough to ob- 
tain a clear view of a college. In two days it was possible to 
find out about the advisory system (one of our main concerns) 
and something of the general pattern of education, but the spirit 
of a college did not emerge in such a short visit. This pilot 
study was not wasted effort, however, for in addition to meeting 
the objectives listed above, it pointed up an error or two in tech- 
nique before the study had progressed too far. 

Dr. Carman and I visited two colleges together, and plan to 
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join forces on one more visit; occasionally a member of the 
Committee has joined one or the other of us, but usually we have 
gone alone. On these visits, we stay for three, four or five days, 
talking with administrators, faculty members and students, at- 
tending classes, and in general entering as much as possible into 
the life of the institution. We carried with us a set of forms, 
with questions to be filled in, designed to remind us of the areas 
about which we particularly wanted to record information and 
impressions. We generally made no attempt to fill in these 
forms while we were talking with people, but preferred to work 
on them in the evenings. They constitute the visible record of 
our visits, and serve as reminders of what we want to say as we 
prepare our report. 

Early in a visit, we usually asked to see records of recent 
students who had applied to medical schools, so that we could 
find out what courses they actually take. From these records, 
we could tell something of the kind of educational experience 
which these students were encountering, and for our immediate 
purposes we could judge which classes we should visit, since 
there seemed to be little point in observing a class in, let us say, 
social psychology, if practically none of the students applying 
to medical school ever took it. 

We made our own selection of classes, since we wanted an un- 
biased selection, and it was scarcely fair to expect a faculty 
member or an administrator to resist the temptation, if it were 
offered, to choose for us those courses which would show his 
college in the most favorable light. 

It would perhaps have been best if we had arrived in classes 
unannounced, but we usually felt that it was discourteous to do 
so, and arranged for the instructor to be told in advance that we 
were coming, and why. In only a few cases did it seem that the 
instructor had materially changed his class because of us. 

Among the pleasantest and most rewarding parts of our visits 
were our interviews with students. A satisfactory procedure 
was to meet with five or six students at once. We tried, but not 
always successfully, to have included in each group at least one 
student who was not headed for medicine. These meetings 
usually lasted for at least an hour, as we tried to obtain from 
the students their impression of what was happening to them 
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in the educational process. Sometimes their views reinforced 
what we had learned from faculty and administrators; some- 
times they presented things in quite a different light. Criticisms 
were usually expressed in a constructive spirit; only once or 
twice did we have to ask students not to let the interview de- 
generate into a ‘‘gripe session.’’ Less formal contacts with 
students, at meals, or in casual conversations on the campus, 
were also rewarding. When we were invited to dormitories or 
fraternity houses we accepted with pleasure, since these occa- 
sions, in addition to being thoroughly enjoyable, gave us insight 
into how the students live, and often what they think about. 

The second principal part of our study consists of two con- 
ferences, one of which has already been held. This first con- 
ference at Buck Hill Falls shortly after Thanksgiving in 1950 
enabled us to discuss, in a preliminary way, the principal areas 
of concern for our study. It also served to give us insurance 
against getting well along in our study, only to find that we were 
overlooking some important area. 

Delegates were invited from each of the colleges which had 
been visited during the ‘‘pilot study’’ the previous summer. 
From most of these colleges we invited an administrator, the 
premedical adviser (if there is one person who serves in that 
capacity), and another member of the faculty, preferably from 
a non-science department. Other persons, invited for a variety 
of reasons, a few representatives of secondary schools, and mem- 
bers of our Subcommittee and the Survey Committee itself, made 
a total of about 100 people altogether who were expected at the 
conference. You may remember that Thanksgiving weekend of 
1950 was the time of the big storm; 24 hours before the confer- 
ence was to open, we would gladly have settled for 50 delegates, 
but we were pleased when all but about a dozen finally arrived 
after a variety of harrowing experiences. 

The core of the conference was a series of five workshops, en- 
titled ‘‘The Advisory System,’’ ‘‘Science in Preparation for 
Medical School,’’ ‘‘A Balanced Education,’’ ‘‘Recruitment for 
the Liberal Arts Colleges,’’ and ‘‘Special Interest Groups and 
the Problems of Motivation.’’ Each group had its own Chair- 
man and Analyst. At the close of the conference, the Analyst 
from each group reported on the group’s discussions. These re- 
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ports were later mimeographed and, together with copies of two 
major speeches at the conference, were sent to all the delegates, 
partly so that they could criticize the reports; partly so that they 
could share the deliberations of the conference with their col- 
leagues. 

The conference was an enriching experience for us, and we 
believe that it was for the invited delegates. It sharpened our 
thinking and, as we had hoped, gave us indications of the kinds 
of problems which we should look for as our visits continued. 

The second conference will be held this coming April, also at 
Buck Hill Falls. By that time, our visits should be complete, 
and we hope to have in the hands of all the delegates a fairly 
complete outline of our final report. According to our present 
plan, representatives from all of the participating colleges will 
be invited, as well as representatives from a few secondary 
schools, from some medical colleges, and various other people, to 
make a total of about 250. We plan again to divide up into 
workshops. Each chapter, about ten in all, of the final report 
will be discussed in three sessions by two separate groups, who 
will then spend one session in joint discussion. At the final 
meeting criticisms of each chapter of the report will be presented 
by an Analyst from each of the joint discussion groups. The 
colleges which have participated in the study by accepting visits 
from us will thus help to prepare the final report. 

The third part of the study, the report itself, is searcely beyond 
the planning stage. It will be in book form to be published as 
a companion volume to the report of the Survey Committee. 
We have listed an introduction, ten chapters, and appendixes. 
Its scope can perhaps best be indicated by describing our plan 
for these chapters briefly. 

The introduction will describe our study. The first chapter 
will discuss the premedical student as such, the influence of 
special interest groups both for good and for ill on college cam- 
puses, and the problems raised by the fact that many of the 
people who apply are never admitted to a medical school. In 
the second chapter we will discuss general and premedical ad- 
visory systems as we see them on the various campuses. The 
third chapter will deal with liaison between colleges and medical 
schools, including the possible function of premedical advisers 
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as recommending officers to the medical schools. The fourth 
chapter will be entitled ‘‘A Balanced Education,’’ and it is here 
and in the sixth chapter that we will probably give most explicit 
expression to our philosophy of education. Chapter five might 
be entitled ‘‘The Several Disciplines’’; here we shall take up 
one by one the various departments or divisions—chemistry, bi- 
ology, the social sciences, for example—reporting what we have 
found and our judgments and recommendations. In the sixth 
chapter we shall consider such questions as majors, comprehen- 
sive examinations, and the effect on the educational process of 
the widespread tendency for students to leave college for med- 
ical school at the end of the third year. In chapter seven, we 
intend to describe a few of the interesting educational experi- 
ments which we have observed. Chapter eight will deal with 
teachers and their methods, drawing on our experiences, some 
of them pretty startling, in the classes which we have visited. 
In chapter nine we shall discuss ‘‘Influences Outside the Class- 
room’’—athletics, fraternity life, lectures and concerts, religious 
influences, and so on. Finally, in chapter ten, we shall consider 
ethical standards as we have found them and as we think they 
should be. 

What I have said this morning is essentially a description of 
our work. If any of you wish to go more deeply into our philoso- 
phy, I refer you to an article by Dr. Severinghaus in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association for May 12, 1951, in which, 
after a brief description of the organization of our study, he 
gives an excellent presentation of the philosophy behind it. 





WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK: TRAIL BLAZER 
IN EDUCATION* 


(Book Review) 


BUELL G. GALLAGHER 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, U. 8S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


WHEN the definitive biography of America’s greatest teacher 
of teachers is written, this book will be the base. Sympa- 


thetic almost to a fault, Dr. Tenenbaum has nevertheless done 
the long overdue job of giving authoritative and documented 
answers to Kilpatrick’s would-be detractors and critics, putting 
the actual position of ‘‘The Million Dollar Professor’’ in its clear 
historical perspective, shorn of misinterpretation either by en- 
thusiastic supporters or by carping critics. 

Dr. Tenenbaum, a pupil and disciple of Kilpatrick, and him- 
self a teacher of teachers, is less concerned with writing a defini- 
tive biography than with telling the story of an intellectual 
pilgrimage; and this he does very well. I marked sixteen pas- 
sages for quotation, with a view to putting the story of a great 
mind and an equally great personality into capsules. Now, as I 
write this review, I despair of doing it. Every one of Kilpat- 
rick’s thirty-five thousand students will want to read this book 
for himself; and every one of Kilpatrick’s hundreds of critics 
owes himself the pleasant obligation of getting the record straight 
before repeating erroneous or irrelevant detractions. 

Here in these pages is the story, simply and affectionately told, 
of a man who, perhaps more than any other American educator 
(or educator of any other country, for that matter) ‘‘has seen 
clearly as a crucial need that the school emphasize the quality of 
living, rather than subject-matter or marks or prizes or awards. 
Education’s main concern, he has insisted, should not be with 
books, but with character and the person.’’ It is something to 
have pioneered in this conviction, and to have planted the seeds 
of hope in thousands of school districts and on practically every 
college campus of the nation. 


* William Heard Kilpatrick: Trail Blazer in Education by Samuel Tenen- 
baum, introduction by John Dewey. Harper & Bros. 1951. 318 pp. $4.00. 
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Only time will determine the extent of his ultimate influence; 
but if schools and colleges manage to muster the intellectual 
clarity and moral resilience to surmount the current attacks of 
obscurantism and to build more soundly for tomorrow’s youth, a 
significant part of the reason for such achievement will be the 
life and teachings of William Heard Kilpatrick. 

The book has its shortcomings. For example, the years of 
boyhood and youth are treated with a somewhat heavy-handed 
lack of imaginativeness, where the reader frequently wishes the 
curtain of modesty could have been drawn aside and something 
more of the formative processes described in vividness. Further- 
more, all the intensity and poignancy of the Reconstruction 
Period, during which Heard was a boy in Madison, Georgia, are 
disregarded. The key to Kilpatrick’s later yearning for his 
Southland—a nostalgia often referred to in the book but never 
explained or analyzed—lies in those formative years. The net 
effect of this failure to put the early years in their social setting 
is that Kilpatrick’s triumph of self-emancipation in maturity 
appears in less than the heroic dimensions which a fuller narra- 
tion and deeper analysis would have provided. 
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LA SALLE—PATRON OF ALL TEACHERS* 
(A Book Review) 


BROTHER BONAVENTURE THOMAS 
PRESIDENT, MANHATTAN COLLEGE 


R. Fitzpatrick deserves well of American educators for his 

fearless indictment of historians of modern education for 
their sins of omission regarding St. John Baptist De La Salle 
and his contribution to modern education. Perhaps the theme 
of his book could be phrased: ‘‘ Overdue recognition of a Pioneer 
Educator and an appraisal of the contributions to modern edu- 
cation properly identified with his name.’’ 

The tercentenary of the birth of this teacher-saint in 1951 
occasioned such tributes as Dr. Fitzpatrick’s, showing that De 
La Salle was a shining light in the seventeenth century splendor 
of France, that knew the burning charity of St. Vincent De Paul, 
the sacred eloquence of Bossuet, the devout humanism of St. 
Francis De Sales; for De La Salle also pointed to the fountains 
of cool waters, to the real riches, to the wisdom and grace that 
integrate man’s living and build spiritual values into all his 
work. 

As the author shows, many before and after De La Salle had 
similar valid and valuable notions regarding the kind of educa- 
tion he sponsored. But St. La Salle had the virtue of adhering 
to his ideals as to a sacred trust. And so intense were his faith 
and confidence in these ideals that his practical wisdom prompted 
the foundation of a Society of Christian educators** to guarantee 
their preservation. 

The book is impressive by reason of its scholarly workmanship, 
its ample bibliography and the wealth of reference to Lasallian 
literature. It possesses salutary simplicity, clear lines of de- 
marcation and helpful division into Prologue and the two fol- 
lowing Parts. These techniques give the reader a convenient 
preview and facilitate review and ready reference. 


* La Salle—Patron of all Teachers, by Edward A. Fitzpatrick, President 
of Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee. 1951. 428 pp. $6.00. 

** The Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools founded by St. 
John Baptist De La Salle, 1684. 
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The Prologue merely sets the stage for the presentation of the 
Study. It is helpful but not very important, being somewhat 
repetitious. The body of the volume, treating in Part I of the 
subject’s biography, does not purpose to present a captivating 
narrative, but rather it submits a study of the philosophy and 
principles of La Salle’s educational theories, translated into his 
actual life and work. 

The plan is psychological rather than chronological, recounting 
the events and coincidences leading to an undertaking for which 
De La Salle had no human inclination and in which his perse- 
verance despite tremendous obstacles is nothing short of phenom- 
enal. From the supernatural vantage point, which was invari- 
ably assumed by the Sainted teacher, it is evident that only God’s 
grace and heroic virtue could account for the success in failure, 
triumph in defeat and joy in utter sorrow, which were experi- 
enced by this man of destiny. No Christian can read the book 
without recognizing the sanctity of this Apostle of Christian 
education whose priestly dignity and sacerdotal functions, 
though ever cherished by him, were subordinated in his life- 
work activity to the ill-reputed and demeaning drudgery of the 
teaching masters’ career, to bring Christian education worthy of 
the name to the children of the working classes. 

In Part II, the author’s work merits our admiration by the 
insight and judgment he brings to the evaluation of the Saint’s 
work and motives which inspired it. Dr. Fitzpatrick assists 
the Lasallian cause by his correction of misunderstandings, if 
not intentional misrepresentations of La Salle’s work. 

Among the ten contributions accredited to him and presented 
by the author, we may be especially thankful for reference to his 
success in raising the elementary and vocational teaching role to 
the status of an honorable profession; the establishment of suc- 
cessful normal or teacher training schools for elementary or in- 
termediate grade teachers; rendering the simultaneous method 
of teaching more popular than it ever had been, and the classifi- 
cation of students in a graded system of classes. 

Further, from the social, moral and religious aspects De La 
Salle’s humanizing of discipline and his introduction of moral 
and social standards as valid subject matter in the classroom 
rightly secure special attention. Of course, the all-pervading 
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element of Religion in education is recognized and given unques- 
tioned priority. Concerning contributions relating more di- 
rectly to the teachers we see with the author, that De La Salle 
advocated self-evaluation by teachers and administrators, and 
inspired interest in their own professional growth as a salutary 
means of preserving intellectual humility and spiritual integrity. 
Finally, the establishment of non-classical secondary schools, and 
the provision for special needs by continuation schools, trade 
classes and welfare institutions are properly accredited to this 
pioneering educator. 

From those heretofore unfamiliar with De La Salle and his 
work, due to the defects of educational historians, a debt of grati- 
tude is due Dr. Fitzpatrick for his timely enlightenment. For 
those, especially Catholic educators, who have been familiar with 
De La Salle as a teacher-saint, we rejoice in seeing his name 
properly illuminated by the brilliant scholarship of an experi- 
enced, enthusiastic and truly devoted Christian educator—Dr. 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 





REPORT OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
GUY E. SNAVELY 


At the 1949 Annual Meeting of the Association of American 

Colleges President Frank W. Abrams of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey and Attorney Laird Bell of Chicago, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of Carleton College and of 
the University of Chicago, made impressive addresses on the need 
and opportunity of constructive donations by corporations to the 
operating budgets of colleges and universities. Since that time 
there has developed tremendous interest in this type of support 
for higher education. 

Groups of independent colleges in various states during the 
past year have made organized efforts to obtain substantial sup- 
port from corporations located in their respective states. Prob- 
ably most active was ‘‘The Ohio Foundation of Independent 
Colleges, Inc.’’ This Foundation was incorporated in April, 
1951, after some three years of preliminary planning, by 19 char- 
ter member colleges out of a total of 36 eligible institutions in 
Ohio. An executive director has been installed in an office at 
51 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio. After a luncheon of 148 
people in Cleveland on November 13, 1951, attended by leading 
industrial and business executives, college representatives went 
in pairs to present their plans to corporation executives for a 
share of the five per cent deduction allowed for gifts to educa- 
tional and welfare purposes before Federal income taxes are 
assessed. 

In Indiana, where four college presidents pioneered some three 
years ago in seeking collectively corporation contributions, rep- 
resentatives from eleven of our member colleges and universities 
and leaders of business and industry met on November 19, 1951, 
in Indianapolis to hear Beardsley Ruml, Chairman of the Board 
of R. H. Macy and Company of New York, discuss how corpora- 
tions can aid higher education and at the same time improve their 
own financial structure. 

Fourteen member colleges in Minnesota have combined this 
year to present their cause to the business leaders of that great 
state. A pamphlet they have recently issued states their case 
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most eloquently. It concludes with appealing quotations for cor- 
poration aid to the colleges from Beardsley Ruml, President 
Clarence B. Randall of the Inland Steel Company, Chairman 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. of General Motors Corporation and Presi- 
dent Henry Ford II of the Ford Motor Company. Laird Bell 
spoke on November 20, 1951 at a dinner attended by 150, which 
marked the launching of the solicitation of funds from business 
and industry by the members of the Minnesota College Fund 
Association. 

Laird Bell was also the speaker at the organization dinner, at- 
tended by about a hundred college and corporation executives, of 
the Independent College Association of Oregon held in mid-No- 
vember. Similar organized groups are operating in West Vir- 
ginia, Illinois, Michigan and Missouri; possibly in other states. 

Encouragement for corporation gifts has come through 
speeches and magazine articles of other leaders in business and 
industry. Notable was the article ‘‘Big Business Must Help 
Our Colleges’’ in the June 2, 1951 issue of COLLIER’S by 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. President Harold E. Stassen of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Chairman of our Commission on 
Colleges and Industry obtained funds totaling some $2,000 to 
permit our office to send 100 reprints of this Sloan article to 
each member college and university. Many of them bought 
extra copies making a total distribution of 69,850 copies, in addi- 
tion to many other copies obtained directly from COLLIER’S. 

The Board of Directors voted an extra appropriation of 
$2,563.84 from the Annual Budget to send each member insti- 
tution 20 copies of the Ruml-Geiger pamphlet, THE FIVE PER 
CENT, which outlines the mutual benefits to the colleges and 
corporations if the latter would avail themselves of the privilege 
of donating five per cent of their annual net incomes to educa- 
tional and welfare organizations before payment of Federal In- 
come Tax. 

The United States Steel Corporation sent each member insti- 
tution a copy of the address of their Board Chairman, Irving S. 
Olds, made at Yale University’s 250th Anniversary Alumni 
Dinner at New Haven on October 19, 1951. Mr. Olds indicated 
impressively that it is ‘‘equally our business to develop and im- 
prove the quality of the greatest natural resource of all—the 
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human mind”’ as it is ‘‘to beneficiate the ore which goes into our 
blast furnaces and to process the coal which goes into our coke 
ovens.’’ He stated further ‘‘the most difficult problems which 
American enterprise faces today are neither scientific nor tech- 
nical but lie chiefly in the realm of what is embraced in a liberal 
arts education.’’ Mr. Olds emphasized also that there should be 
no attempt by any self-seeking group or individual to destroy 
the independence of our ‘‘many fine tax-supported public colleges 
which are controlled by State and local Governmental agencies.’’ 

The great and quick advancement of the United States from a 
group of thirteen struggling and competing colonies to world 
leadership is due largely to its unique scheme of higher educa- 
tion with its two types of state and independent support and 
control. Both types are still necessary to complement and sup- 
plement each other for the welfare of the nation, nay even of 
the human race now writhing in turmoil with such widespread 
suffering. 

If the corporaticns, alumni and other friends fail to rally an- 
nually to make up budgetary deficiencies not covered by the nor- 
mal income from fees and endowment investments, many inde- 
pendent colleges will inevitably appeal for Federal Aid. When 
all colleges accept this form of defeat, there will no longer be 
independent colleges. Both higher education and industry will 
then become state-controlled. Another great nation will have 
sunken into a socialist state. The free enterprise system will 
gradually fade away and become only a nostalgic memory. 

From the reports issued by President Raymond Walters of the 
University of Cincinnati and the U. 8S. Office of Education the 
member colleges and universities of the Association are not hav- 
ing as severe a drop in enrolment this year as was gloomily pre- 
dicted last Spring. Some report the same attendance as a year 
ago, with a few indicating a drop of more than 20% and with the 
average indicating a drop of about 11% in full time enrolment. 
Most of the colleges have adjusted their faculty and other com- 
mitments so that they can meet ‘‘in their stride’’ the financial 
problems involved. 

Grants from the Ford Foundation for faculty fellowships for 
advanced study with stipends comparable to faculty salaries, 
helped considerably in easing the budget in some independent 
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liberal arts colleges. Similar grants of a limited number were 
made by the American Council of Learned Societies and the So- 
cial Science Research Council. The Ford Foundation has al- 
ready announced another grant of 250 faculty fellowships for 
1952-53. 

A few large business concerns helped with temporary research 
grants. Unfortunately, the American public fails to realize 
that the colleges are necessary for the education of an inspired 
leadership in the present world chaos as are our gun and am- 
munition factories. The public must come to realize that they 
must support our accredited colleges, else we perish. 

If the terrible Korean War continues for some time, as now 
seems likely, the increased monthly calls by Selective Service 
will wreak further havoe with college enrolments next fall. 
Added to this probability is the possibility of passage by the 
Congress of the plan for Universal Military Training submitted 
on October 29, 1951 by the National Security Training Commis- 
sion. By vote of the Congress, action must be taken not later 
than 45 days after January 8, 1952, the date set for the opening 
of the Second Session of the 82nd Congress. 

Two features of the proposed Universal Military Training 
plan are sufficient utterly to damn it—(1) the requirement of one 
‘‘overhead person’’ for each two trainees and (2) the cost of 
$3,325 for each trainee for the six months’ required training. 

The ‘‘plan’’ would seem impossible to operate simultaneously 
with the present successful on-going Selective Service System. 
Doubtless, our present Committee on Resolutions will include 
also in its report observations on the un-wisdom of foisting a plan, 
heretofore considered obnoxious to so many Americans, in time 
of war. 

The following representatives of member institutions have 
served as official delegates from the Association at the ceremonies 
indicated, frequently as speakers on the program: 

William P. Tolley: Inauguration, President T. R. McConnell, 

University of Buffalo, January 6. 

Hunter B. Blakely: Inauguration, President Marshall 8S. Wood- 

son, Flora Macdonald College, January 13. 

F. A. Middlebush: Centennial Exercises, Christian College (Mis- 

souri), January 18. 
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Edward A. Fitzpatrick: Centennial Exercises, Milwaukee- 
Downer College, March 1. 

Theodore H. Jack: Inauguration, President John R. Everett, 
Hollins College, April 16. 

Raymond Walters: Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, Juniata College, 
April 17. 

John A. Hannah: Inauguration, President Robert F. Chandler, 
Jr., University of New Hampshire, April 25. 

Raymond Walters: Inauguration, President Asa S. Knowles, 
University of Toledo, May 9. 

Goodrich C. White: Inauguration, President Omer C. Aderhold, 
University of Georgia, May 9. 

Guy E. Snavely: Inauguration, President Perry B. James, 
Athens College (Alabama), May 24. 

Royal Humbert: Inauguration, President Leslie E. Ziegler, Cul- 
ver-Stockton College, May 26. 

Harry P. Burden: Inauguration, President Martin J. Lydon, 
Lowell Textile Institute, June 2. 

Eugene G. Bewkes: National Conference of Canadian Universi- 
ties, June 1. 

Myron F. Wicke: Inauguration, President Ralph L. Woodward, 
Central College (Missouri), June 2. 

Tully C. Knoles: Centennial, College of the Pacific, June 10 

Edward Hodnett: One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniversary, 
Western Reserve University, June 11. 

John R. Cunningham: One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary, Hampden-Sydney College, June 11. 

Margaret Clapp: National Conference on Women in the Defense 
Decade, New York City, September 27-28. 

A. Ray Olpin: Inauguration, President Ernest L. Wilkinson, 
Brigham Young University, October 8. 

LeRoy E. Kimball: Inauguration, President Jess H. Davis, Stev- 
ens Institute of Technology, October 12. 

William E. Stevenson: Inauguration, President A. Blair Knapp, 
Denison University, October 12. 

Milton 8. Eisenhower: Centennial, Westminster College (Penn- 
sylvania), October 12. 

Melva Lind: Inauguration, President Edmund H. Kase, Jr., 
Western College, October 13. 
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LeRoy E. Kimball: Inauguration, President Lawrence A. Kimp- 

ton, University of Chicago, October 18. 

William H. Coleman: Dedication John W. Long Library, Ly- 

coming College, October 20. 

Theodore H. Jack: Inauguration, President Wallace McPherson 

Alston, Agnes Scott College, October 23. 

Hunter Guthrie: Centennial, St. Joseph’s College (Philadel- 

phia), October 26-28. 

Mildred Covey: Inauguration, President Daniel Z. Gibson, Wash- 

ington College, October 27. 

Norwood Baker: Inauguration, President R. R. De Marco, Finch 

Junior College, November 2. 

L. R. Hesler: Inauguration, President James A. Colston, Knox- 

ville College, November 3. 

Guy E. Snavely: Centennial, Ripon College, November 6. 
Harry V. Masters: Inauguration, President Frederic K. Miller, 

Lebanon Valley College, November 13. 

Tom L. Popejoy: Inauguration, President Richard A. Harvill, 

University of Arizona, November 16. 

Carlyle Campbell, Inauguration, President William R. Strass- 

ner, Shaw University, November 16. 

William ‘W. Whitehouse: Inauguration, President Harlan H. 

Hatcher, University of Michigan, November 27. 

Henry G. Harmon: Inauguration, President Frank A. Rose, 

Transylvania College, November 30. 

L. L. Gobbel: Centennial, Catawba College, December 1. 
Ralph C. Hutchison: Inauguration, President M. Earle Collins, 

Missouri Valley College, December 10. 

Since the last Annual Meeting the Executive Director has had 
the good fortune to have visited 59 member institutions and to 
have spoken at nine of them. Twenty-one general letters on 
matters of importance have gone to members. 

The Executive Director has been loyally supported and greatly 
encouraged by the Board Members, all of whom have been most 
faithful in attendance on meetings and earnest in planning for 
the best interests of the member colleges and universities. Par- 
ticular gratitude is due President LeRoy E. Kimball with whom 
the writer has freely and frequently consulted and from whom 
he has received wholesome and helpful advice. 





REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


DURING the year the Board of Directors has held four meet- 

ings: January 10 at the Hotel Claridge in Atlantic City, 
April 11 and October 3 in the Washington offices of the Associa- 
tion and January 8, 1952 in the Hotel Statler in Washington, 
D. C. 

The Board makes the following recommendations concerning 
the Commission on Christian Higher Education which it passes 
on to the Association for its approval: 

a. The Commission will continue to have a certain amount of 
autonomy which includes the nomination of its own members to 
be submitted by the Association’s Nominating Committee at the 
Annual Meeting and the arranging of the program of a major 
portion of a session of the Annual Meeting. 

b. For more effective cooperation, the General Director of the 
Commission on Higher Education of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America and the 
Executive Director of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation are to be named ex officio members of the Association’s 
Commission. 

c. Approval was voted to the unanimous recommendation of 
the Commission made at a meeting held in Berea, Kentucky, on 
August 27 that no full-time secretary for the Commission be 
appointed until it seemed clear that the activities heretofore 
earried on by former Secretary Robert N. DuBose were not 
sufficiently cared for by the Executive Director of the Associa- 
tion and by the executive secretaries of the above-mentioned 
Catholic and Protestant committees on higher education. 

d. In the Annual Report of the Board of Directors to be sub- 
mitted for approval by the membership at the Annual Meeting, 
the Executive Director is authorized to indicate that hereafter 
the part of the membership fee allocated for the use of the Com- 
mission will be assigned under budgetary item ‘‘ Committees and 
Commissions’’ to expenses incident to research projects of the 
Commission, to travel and printing expenses incident to regional 
conferences, to slight additional stipends to staff members for 
extra work for the Commission and for publication of the 
COLLEGE AND CHURCH section of the quarterly BUL- 
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LETIN. The annual budget will no longer include a special 
separate item for the Commission. 

e. It was unanimously voted that approval be given the con- 
tinuation of the Commission’s Research Project which held a 
Workshop in Berea, Kentucky, August 27-31, 1951 under the 
leadership of Raymond F. McLain who resigned on August 31, 
1951 from the presidency of Transylvania College to become the 
first General Director of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. The travel expenses for delegates 
from some thirty colleges to this conference were covered by a 
grant of $3700 from the Lilly Foundation, Inc., of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, plus an additional sum of some $600 from the funds 
of the Association allocated the Commission. 

f. For work already done this year on the Research Project 
involving some forty colleges and for the continuation and ex- 
tension of that work for the remaining months of this year a 
grant of $2,500 will be made by the Association of American 
Colleges for the project and available on the call of the Director. 

Approval was given a request from President James H. Case, 
Jr. of Bard College that the Board join Bard College and Artists 
Equity in sponsoring a conference on the questions basic to 
education in the Fine Arts held at Bard College in August, 1951. 

The Executive Director was authorized to join representatives 
of other associations in conferring with representatives of the 
United States Treasury and Federal Income Tax officials con- 
cerning the Congressional proposal on the withholding of twenty 
per cent of corporation dividends. Special conferences were 
held with this group. Doubtless the pressure from college and 
university representatives helped greatly in the withdrawal of 
the proposal. 

Two regional conferences were sponsored under the aegis of 
the Commission on Christian Higher Eduction, one at Omaha, 
Nebraska on November 17 and the other at St. Petersburg, 
Florida on December 3. 

Executive Director Snavely spoke at the first and helped 
arrange the programs of both meetings. They were well attended 
and much enthusiasm was evident. The Chairman of the Omaha 
Conference was President George F. McDougall of Huron 
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College, Huron, South Dakota, and the Chairman of the Southern 
group was President L. L. Gobbel, Greensboro College, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 

Pursuant to the action of the last Annual Meeting the Board 
appointed the following Commission on Pre-Professional Educa- 
tion to work in cooperation with a similar committee from the 
American Conference of Academic Deans: 


President O. P. Kretzmann, Valparaiso University, Chairman 
President J. Roscoe Miller, Northwestern University 
President Mordecai W. Johnson, Howard University 
President Robert F. Thompson, College of Puget Sound 
President Laurence J. McGinley, Fordham University 
President Samuel Belkin, Yeshiva University 

President Goodrich C. White, Emory University 

President John M. Gallalee, University of Alabama 
President Leonard Carmichael, Tufts College 


The Board has expressed its thanks for gifts from the follow- 
ing: Marts and Lundy, $1200 towards the support of the Ameri- 
ean College Public Relations Association ; the Lilly Endowment, 
Inc., $3,700 for a conference at Berea, Kentucky, August 24-29, 
1951, under the auspices of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education; The Lilly Endowment, Inc.,$37,500 for continuance 
of Research Project of aforesaid Commission during 1952; the 
Ford Foundation, $1,325.57, travel and hotel expenses for a 
three-day meeting of the Commission on Liberal Education (with 
several invited guests) at Princeton, New Jersey, October 15-17, 
1951; The University of Pennsylvania for a contribution of some 
$2,000 for the purchase of reprints of the Sloan article in 
COLLIER’S, June 2, 1951, entitled ‘‘Big Business Must Help 
Our Colleges’’, one hundred copies of which were sent to each 
member institution by the Commission on Colleges and Industry. 

The Board voted an addition to the budget of $2,563.84 to 
cover sending to each member college twenty copies of the Ruml- 
Geiger pamphlet, ‘‘THE FIVE PER CENT.”’ 

The following colleges were approved for membership in the 
Association : 


Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Bishop College, Marshall, Texas 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina 

Emerson College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, New Jersey 

Holy Names College, Spokane, Washington 

Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 

Mercy College, Detroit, Michigan 

Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Texas 

Pembroke State College, Pembroke, North Carolina 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, Rhode Island 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana 

St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

University of Tampa, Tampa, Florida 

Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Applications from other institutions are held in abeyance 
until further information concerning accreditment can be ascer- 
tained. 





REPORT OF TREASURER 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
PRESIDENT, DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


SCHEDULE A 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
January 1, 1951 to December 31, 1951 


Cash Balance, January 1, 1951 $ 44,228.94 
Receipts: 


Membership dues: 
For year 1950 150.00 
For current year 49,605.00 
For year 1952 in advance 675.00 








$50,430.00 

BULLETIN and reprints 4,959.34 
MU: URE, GURROE GET THIRD niacin sscecncnscssesensssses 131.01 
‘*Comprehensive Examinations’’ 36.72 
Other pamphlets 372.00 
From Marts & Lundy for American College Pub- 

lic Relations Assn. ............ 1,200.00 
Interest on savings accounts 643.91 
From Ford Education Fund for Princeton 

meeting 1,325.57 
From Lilly Endowment, Ine. for: 

CCHE Research Project 37,500.00 

Berea College Conference ; 
Transfer from Commission on Christian 

Higher Education 

















Total Receipts 109,573,19 


$153,802.13 
Disbursements: 


Allocation of membership dues to: 
Commission on Christian Higher Education ..... $10,050.00 
Arts Program . 6,700.00 

American College Publie Relations Assn. : 
Annual appropriation 3,000.00 
Rent 348.00 

Administrative expenses: 
Salaries and annuities 21,134.92 
Rent 2,734.68 
Office expenses 2,309.34 
EE MAGES eee 1,514.72 
Social security 155.70 
Auditing 100.00 
Office equipment ........ 43.75 
Committees and commissions 1,843.87 
Annual meeting 1,688.02 
Regional conferences 288.54 
BULLETIN and reprint expenses 8,101.30 
Membership dues—ACE et ale .o.ccccccccccsscssssseensenee 125.00 
Purchase of ‘‘Comprehensive Examinations’’ 88.36 
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Princeton meeting expenses 1,325.57 
Purchase of other pamphlets 2,563.84 











CCHE Research Projects 41,200.00 


Total Disbursements 








Balance, December 31, 1951 ........ 


SCHEDULE B 


STATEMENT oF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


January 1, 1951 to December 31, 1951 


Arts Program 
Balance, January 1, 1951 





Receipts... 





Disbursements 








Balance, December 31, 1951 


Commission on Christian Higher Education 
Balance, January 1, 1951 





Receipts 





Disbursements 





Balance, December 31, 1951 





Commission on International Cultural Relations 





Balance, January 1, 1951 


Balance, December 31, 1951 





SCHEDULE C 


STATEMENT OF CASH BALANCES 
December 31, 1951 
Funds 


General Fund 





Arts Program 





Commission on International Cultural Relations 


Total 





Composed of Balances in: 





Bowery Savings Bank 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 





Franklin Savings Bank 





Union Dime Savings Bank . 





Union Trust Company of the District of Columbia 


West Side Savings Bank 





Cash on hand 








Total (as above) 


105,315.61 


$ 48,486.52 


$17,191.86 
29,660.51 


$46,852.37 
28,486.37 


$18,366.00 


$ 2,308.84 
53,996.50 


$56,305.34 
56,305.34 


$00,000.00 


$ 1,133.37 
$ 1,133.37 


$48,486.52 
18,366.00 
1,133.37 


$67,985.89 


$ 8,479.96 
9,659.59 
8,295.39 

15,818.22 
12,476.89 
13,230.84 

25.00 


$67,985.89 
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SCHEDULE D 


BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1951 


Cash in banks and on hand $67 ,985.89 
Choral music at book value 9,300.00 
Deposit with American Air Limes ....ccccccsssscscssossssesossesssn.snsssnssnssn 425.00 





$77,710.89 


General Fund $48,911.52 
Arts Program ....cccccccnenennnnnn 18,366.00 
Commission on International Cultural Relations .... 1,133.37 

Circulating Library of Choral Music 9,300.00 


Total (as above) $77,710.89 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR 1950, 1951 AS COMPARED WITH 
1952 BUDGET 


Budget 
Income 1950 1951 1952 


Membership dues $49,485.00 $50,430.00 $51,150.00 
BULLETIN and reprints 4,993.01 4,959.34 4,700.00 
Comprehensive examinations 118.05 36.72 20.00 
Music and other books 130.56 131.01 80.00 
Miscellaneous: Interest 631.18 643.91 600.00 

Other 12.00 2,897.57 1,200.00 
Transfer from CCHE 9,274.64 




















$55,369.80 $68,373.19 $57,750.00 


Expenditures 


Allocations—CCHE $ 9,795.00 $19,050.00 $ 5,000.00 
Arts program 6,530.00 6,700.00 6,820.00 
Appropriation—ACPRA 3,130.50 3,348.00 3,000.00 
Salaries and annuities 19,380.00 21,134.92 23,000.00 
Rent 2,652.00 2,734.68 2,750.00 
Office expenses 2,122.42 2,309.34 2,250.00 
Travel . 1,490.63 1,514.72 1,500.00 
Auditing ..... 100.00 100.00 125.00 
Committees and commissions 4,238.29 1,843.87 2,000.00 
Annual meeting .................... 1,846.29 1,688.02 2,000.00 
Regional conferences 99.98 288.54 500.00 
BULLETIN and reprints 8,101.30 8,300.00 
PM BY sissies incccsssccssseoescsosnsssevesasesioe 125.00 125.00 
Office equipment 43.75 100.00 
Social security .... 155.70 165.00 
Appropriation—special 3,889.41 
Purchase of comprehensive books 88.36 





























$58,982.02 $64,115.61 $57,635.00 
Balance on current operations 4,257.58 115.00 
Deficit on current operations trans- 
ferred from reserves $ 3,612.22 


Tait, Weller & Baker 
Certified Public Accountants 
Philadelphia—New York 
We certify that, in our opinion, the foregoing statements of Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements for the year ended December 31, 1951 properly present 
the transactions as reflected by the books and records of the ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Tait, WELLER & BAKER 
Certified Public Accountants 





REPORT OF COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
AND ACADEMIC TENURE 


HARWELL G. DAVIS 
PRESIDENT, HOWARD COLLEGE 


OUR Commission is glad to report that no complaint of viola- 

tion of the principles relating to academic freedom and aca- 
demic tenure as declared by this Association has been received 
during the year. 

Your Commission is encouraged to believe that there is an 
increasingly stronger conviction that the maintenance of these 
principles is essential not only to the integrity of our profession 
but also to enable us to render our most effective service to our 
God and our country. 

We recommend that we reaffirm our faith in these principles 
and again commit ourselves to keeping them inviolate. 





REPORT OF COMMISSION ON THE ARTS 


CALVERT N. ELLIS 
PRESIDENT, JUNIATA COLLEGE 


GIXTEEN years have passed since the Arts Program, an experi- 

mental agency known first as The Concert Project, was 
inaugurated. Three grants, a total of $153,500, were provided 
by the Carnegie Corporation and administrative overhead was 
met from this source for 11 years. This service, exclusively for 
colleges, had a stated purpose: ‘‘to stimulate interest in music 
and other arts (and later in the humanities and the sciences) as 
a part of higher general education.’’ Members of the Commis- 
sion on the Arts and the administrative staff are charged with 
the responsibility of securing competent people, with broad 
educational background, to carry out these aims and to offer 
them to colleges at the least possible cost. 

In order to allow sufficient time for these artists and lecturers 
to meet both faculty members and students, the Arts Program 
has insisted that all engagements extend beyond the single per- 
formance or lecture offered by commercial agencies. In addition 
to a concert, lecture or demonstration, these ‘‘Visitors’’ are 
available for a convocation or assembly program, class and dis- 
cussion groups. 

In 1947 when funds from the terminal grant were exhausted, 
members of the Association of American Colleges voted to estab- 
lish the Arts Program on a permanent basis; fees and honoraria 
were increased (to provide a commission from each engagement) 
and dues were raised. 

The services of the Arts Program were never designed for large 
institutions located in metropolitan areas where the supply of 
musicians and lecturers is more abundant. They have been 
planned for small colleges, with limited budgets, scattered 
throughout the country. A certain number of Visitors are 
announced in regions or states and four to six engagements for 
each person are sought. The cost of travel is a big item these 
days but it can be cut substantially when dates are accepted by 
several colleges within a given period and territory. More ser- 
vice for less money can be given when colleges cooperate by hav- 
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ing a representative from the Arts Program because he is en- 
gaged by a neighboring institution. 

What of the quality of these Visitors offered at such bargain 
prices? A letter from a college dean who has had several years 
experience with the Arts Program states his views as follows: 


We often wonder how you locate such a wealth ‘of 
diversified talent. The time and energy consumed in 
making tours are out of proportion to our cost. But we 
are not going to inquire too closely into your method of 
selecting Visitors. We intend to let well enough alone 
and continue to enjoy the fruits of your labors as long as 
we have the opportunity. 


Are colleges permitted to sell tickets for concerts and lectures 
by these Visitors? When the administrative overhead was 
covered by a grant, the consensus was there should be no charge. 
Today, when you are paying the overhead through increased 
dues and fees, you are justified in charging admission. We 
suggest that you notify local music, art and service clubs when 
you have engaged people who will interest these groups. You 
could also help defray expenses by sharing the Visitors with local 
organizations on a financial basis. We believe both ideas will 
strengthen your Town and Gown relations. 

Twenty faculty visitors and 17 concert artists were announced 
for the 1951-52 season, and several! were available for both fall 
and spring. Response was rather slow, and two promotional 
letters (one signed by Dr. Snavely and the other by your com- 
mission Chairman) were mailed last September. The results 
were encouraging and we believe the number of visits will equal 
those of the past season when 131 engagements were established. 
A classified list of the people offered this year is attached and 
becomes a part of this report. 


CONCERT ARTISTS OFFERED ON REGIONAL TOURS 
1951-52 


VISITOR SUBJECT 


Katherine Bacon Piano 
Jeanne Behrend Piano 
Giovanni Bagarotti Violin 
Maurice Eisenberg Violoncello 
The Juilliard String Quartet Chamber Music 
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Edward Kane Voice (Tenor) 
Louis Kaufman Violin 
John Kirkpatrick Piano 
Joseph Knitzer Violin 
John Langstaff Voice (Baritone) 
Paul Matthen and Lionel Nowak Voice (Baritone) and Piano 
The New York Trio Chamber Music 
John Ranck Piano 
Soulima Stravinsky Piano 
Roman Totenberg Violin 
Fernando Valenti Harpsichord 
Ernst Wolff Voice (Tenor) 


FACULTY VISITORS ON REGIONAL TOURS 
1951-52 


VISITOR SUBJECT 
Joyce Barthelson and Virginia Hoff Duo-Piano 
Louis Crowder Piano 
Nicholas de Rochefort International Affairs 
Esther M. Doyle Drama 
Gabriel Fenyves Piano 
Edward C. Fuller Science (Chemistry) 
May Gadd Folk Art 
Edwin Gerschefski Piano 
Arnold Didier Graeffe The Humanities 
Roger W. Holmes Philosophy 
Doris Eaton Mason Sculpture 
Herbert C. Mayer American and International Affairs 
Robert M. Metcalf Stained Glass 
William 8. Newman Piano 
Nicolas Nabokov Composer and Author 
Edwin Peterson Creative Writing 
George Rickey Painting 
Paul and Kathryn Schwartz Duo-Piano 
Howard Thomas Painting 











REPORT OF COMMISSION ON COLLEGES 
AND INDUSTRY 


FRANK HUGH SPARKS 
PRESIDENT, WABASH COLLEGE 


HE newest and most optimistic reports in circulation about 

college financing are those told by the presidents of the col- 
leges engaged in the various statewide joint efforts to raise money 
from corporations. The rate of growth in the number of groups 
engaged in this activity and their money-raising accomplishments 
is something of a record in college circles. 

At least six states have organized to the point of actually 
soliciting gifts. Indiana registers December 1948 as the date 
of her pioneer effort. The presidents of Earlham and Wabash, 
working as a team, obtained a corporate gift in the closing days 
of December of $1000 each for themselves and $1000 each for 
Rose Poly, Franklin and Hanover; and the presidents of Wabash 
and DePauw obtained another corporate gift of $2000 each for 
their colleges and $2000 each for Butler, Franklin and Hanover. 
With this tempting start, Indiana has been at it ever since. 

Michigan was quick to follow the example of her neighbor and 
to go one better by incorporating in the summer of 1949 under 
the name of The Michigan Colleges Foundation. 

In 1951 campaigns were conducted by Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Missouri, Minnesota and Oregon. Ohio, Michigan and 
Minnesota have created corporate entities of which the partici- 
pating colleges are members. Indiana, Missouri and Oregon 
have operated on a more informal voluntary basis. Michigan 
has engaged professional money-raising counsel. Ohio has em- 
ployed a full-time director. Minnesota is using an office and a 
secretary. Indiana, Missouri and Oregon have parceled out 
among their members the routine work connected with the solicit- 
ing activities of their groups. 

At least eight other states are in the survey stage of organiza- 
tion possibilities. California, Georgia, Illinois, New York, Ok- 
lahoma, Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the New England col- 
leges led by Dartmouth, are contemplating a regional organi- 
zation. 
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The plan has many attractions both in immediate financial 
benefits and in far-reaching by-products of acquaintanceship and 
understanding among the college presidents and between college 
presidents and business management. 

The movement also has some problems such as membership, 
method of organization, solicitation procedure and distribution 
of the funds collected. Indiana has 29 degree-granting college 
level institutions. Four of these are tax-supported, 25 are inde- 
pendent and privately financed. Of the 25, 18 are members of 
the North Central Association. Eleven of these 18 were mem- 
bers of the cooperating group during the fall months of 1951. 
Ohio has 55 colleges, 19 are members of the Ohio Foundation of 
Independent Colleges, Incorporated. In Michigan there are 13 
independent colleges and at the present time seven are working 
jointly. In Minnesota 14 colleges are in the movement and in 
Oregon and Missouri 11 each. 

In some groups the college presidents do all of the soliciting 
personally, going in teams of two. In other groups a college 
president is paired with a trustee or a business executive and in 
Michigan the business executives are doing most of the actual 
money-raising among themselves. 

Minnesota is dividing all money received on a share and share 
alike basis among the 14 participants. Indiana, from the be- 
ginning, has laid great stress upon the contributing company 
designating both the colleges to receive the benefit of its gift and 
the proportion of the gift to go to each college. 

It is difficult to evaluate the importance of this movement na- 
tionally. In some areas the results are extremely encouraging. 
Both the benefactors and the beneficiaries are loud in their praise 
but even where the plan is working well, it isn’t the perfect 
answer for all institutions. The established college with a 
goodly number of alumni who have been successful in business 
is likely to feel very optimistic over the outlook of this new 
source of sustenance. The less well and less favorably known 
institutions have fewer corporation officials among their friends 
and under the plan of specified gifts are almost certain to re- 
ceive fewer and smaller designations. 

Some colleges have favorable standing in a restricted area but 
are little known and attract practically no corporate support 
outside of the community in which they are located. 
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Retail corporations or a company whose customers are con- 
centrated within a specific area are unlikely to give to any col- 
lege outside of that area, and such corporations, on the whole, 
are reluctant to give to a common fund which is distributed 
throughout the state. 

At the other extreme, only a few of the large national cor- 
porations have, up to this time, reached a check-writing stage. 
This is true even though there is general recognition by national 
corporation executives of the common interest of privately 
financed business and privately financed education. Many of 
the nation’s first-ranking industrial leaders have both spoken 
and written in favor of the plan. Mr. Frank W. Abrams, Chair- 
man of Standard Oil of New Jersey; Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, Chair- 
man of the Board of General Motors; and Mr. Irving Olds, 
Chairman of the Board of U. 8S. Steel, are examples but the 
practical problems faced by the national corporation, including 
not only the philosophy but the determination of amounts and 
methods of distribution, have prevented other than infrequent 
token gifts up to this time. Practically all contributions to date, 
therefore, have come from the corporation which is intermediate 
in size and area of operation. 

Almost without exception, the college presidents who have 
had an active part in this effort are enthusiastic about its possi- 
bilities but even its strongest supporters do not offer it as a cure- 
all or as a substitute for any other existing source of funds. It 
is a new and relatively unexplored field. Even in the states 
where the plan has worked most successfully only a fraction of 
the potential givers have responded. Should the movement 
really take hold and develop into a national pattern of corporate 
annual gifts, it is conceivable that the funds from this source 
can become of significant importance in the financing of inde- 
pendent college education in America. 











REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES 


WILLIAM B. STEVENSON 
PRESIDENT, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


THE following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

(1) The Committee views with interest the proposal to es- 
tablish the College Retirement Equities Fund, to operate side by 
side with T.I.A.A., the aim of the combined arrangement being to 
provide pensions more nearly correlated with the cost of living 
than have been available under the fixed dollar annuity system. 
The Committee therefore urges the trustees of T.I.A.A. stock, 
and the trustees and officers of T.I.A.A. to proceed with the plan 
to create the Equities Fund. 

(2) The Committee recommends that a study be made, pref- 
erably on a cooperative basis with the American Association of 
University Professors, of the need for and the possibility of 
creating a ‘‘pool’’ arrangement to benefit retired teachers who 
are still able and qualified to continue teaching. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


CHARLES J. TURCK 
PRESIDENT, MACALESTER COLLEGE 


AS the Commission on International Cultural Relations has had 

no funds with which to finance an extensive program and as 
a large number of specialized agencies are concerned with this 
aspect of American education, we shall merely report a number 
of significant developments in the hope that an increasing number 
of colleges may strengthen and expand their programs along the 
lines indicated in this report. It is the work that is done on the 
local campus and by representative college groups traveling and 
studying abroad that in the last analysis will promote that inter- 
national understanding and good will which all of us covet and 
sustain. 

The American Council on Education is planning to develop a 
much larger program in international understanding through 
the appointment of a Commission on Internationa] Cultural Re- 
lations. It is not believed, however, that the appointment of 
such a commission should supersede this committee of the A.A.C., 
since our committee would be concerned with those activities in 
the field of international education that primarily interest under- 
graduate colleges. The closest relationship between the two 
bodies, possibly by an interlocking membership, would be ad- 
visable. 

The colleges have at least four contributions that they can 
make and are making to international understanding. First, in 
curriculum instruction. The expansion of history offerings to 
include Near East and Far East History, the development of 
area courses centering around Russia or China or India, and the 
inclusion in many general education courses of topics concerning 
areas of the world usually neglected—all these constitute con- 
vincing evidence that our faculties are acting on the principle 
that we are living in one world. Our knowledge must be co- 
extensive with our world. 

Second, in the area of research, where the college or university 
is equipped to conduct such research. Most of the colleges in 
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the A.A.C. are teaching institutions primarily, and the amount 
of research that they can undertake is limited. With the devel- 
opment of area studies, however, it is not unlikely that a number 
of our more skillful teachers will develop not only new interpre- 
tations but also new methods of organizing material dealing with 
the cultures of more than one society. 

Third, in the area of adult education. The expert knowledge 
of the college teachers and their interpretations should be so 
placed that the public might make beneficial use of them to coun- 
teract the vast amount of prejudiced misinformation that is con- 
stantly being fed to the public over the air and in the press. 
There should be extension courses, evening college courses, insti- 
tutes, educational broadcasting, and where financially possible, 
publications for the better instruction of the public in the com- 
plicated field of international relations. 

Thrust suddenly into a position of world leadership, America 
is unprepared to exercise that restraint and balance in the judg- 
ment and treatment of other people that must characterize a 
constructive world power. Governed as we are by public opinion 
in the last analysis, the American people need the exact knowl- 
edge and the objective interpretation of the American scholar. 
No considerations of modesty or inexperience or institutional con- 
servatism should bar the scholar from taking over the microphone 
from the scaremonger or even the editorial page (in some part 
at least) from the jingoistic or isolationist writer who feeds 
prejudice instead of curing it. The colleges are remiss in their 
duty to their public if they do not join with other agencies of 
adult education in the most vigorous and attractive presentation 
of discussions and reports of foreign affairs, so that the public 
will begin to think rather than to feel, to judge dispassionately 
rather than to hate promiscuously. 

Fourth, in cooperative plans with foreign ulate. foreign 
scholars and foreign universities. The principal agency in this 
field is the Institute of International Education, and it is under- 
stood that new operations in this field are likely to be undertaken 
by the Institute in cooperation with the State Department and 
financed by the Ford Foundation. In any such operation and 
in the continuing introduction of foreign students into the Amer- 
ican educational system, special care should be taken to see that 
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the small colleges of liberal arts receive a fair share of the stu- 
dents. Other agencies of importance are the missionary boards 
of the churches which are more likely to select the small college 
as the place where the foreign student will more quickly feel at 
home. 

The United States Government by the Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948 established for the first time on 
a world-wide basis an information and educational exchange 
program as an integral part of the United States foreign policy. 
During the academic year 1951-1952, the USIE program is pro- 
viding opportunities for qualified teachers, school administrators 
and professors from a number of countries to come to the United 
States. For example, grants have been made to 201 teachers 
from 42 countries. Groups of these teachers have been studying 
at Central Michigan College of Education, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Northwestern University, Indiana University, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Texas, and Pennsylvania 
State College. After Chr us these groups of teachers will be 
assigned to selected public schools in different states for six 
weeks of practical experience and observation. 

Another important plan is that of the Fulbright program, under 
which 400 scholars from 21 countries are in the United States 
during the present academic year under government grants. 
These have been placed in 96 universities and colleges of the 
United States. However, 48% of these scholars are in ten uni- 
versities. It is respectfully suggested by this Commission of 
the AAC that a wider distribution of these scholars both geo- 
graphically and among different types of colleges is advisable. 
It should be noted that the administrative agency for this part 
of the government exchange program is the Committee on the 
International Exchange of Persons of the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and colleges interested in this program should com- 
municate with this agency. 

In the provisions that are made for foreign scholars who are 
able to teach in English, the particular advantages of the small 
college needing the teacher rather than the research man should 
be made known, since public understanding will doubtless be 
much further advanced by a foreign teacher in a classroom than 
by one who confines himself to laboratory research. 
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The recent decision of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion (now the Mutual Security Administration) to provide 
grants in aid to 2,000 work students from the Marshall Aid coun- 
tries marks another significant step in international cooperation, 
Under this plan, a selected group of trainees between the ages of 
20 and 32 will work in American industries and study in a 
selected group of American colleges under a principle of self- 
help for a period of one year. Following their one year of train- 
ing, they will be required to return to their homes to participate 
in the economic and cultural life of their countries. 

In all these programs for foreign students in America, this 
Commission would urge upon the members of our Association the 
extreme importance of the opportunity afforded us by the pres- 
ence of foreign students upon our campuses. Each college should 
have a clear and positive program which would enable these 
students to know American ways from personal experience in 
our student organizations, in all other forms of college life, in 
our homes and churches and through knowledge of our business 
houses and industries. No foreign student should be on our 
campus without this opportunity being fully utilized. 

It is suggested that our member-colleges should report to the 
chairman of this Commission for 1952 such programs for foreign 
students that have been particularly successful so that the ac- 
count of these programs may be included in the report of this 
Commission at the 1953 meeting. 

Among the unusual and relatively inexpensive plans for Amer- 
ican student study abroad is that of SPAN (Student Project for 
Amity Among the Nations). Originated at the University of 
Minnesota, it now includes students from eight Minnesota col- 
leges. After a year’s intensive study of a particular land and 
the selection of a particular problem, the student goes to that 
land for a summer of study and investigation of its problem. 
The students go in groups of eight to fifteen, accompanied by a 
professor from one of the participating colleges. On his return, 
the student prepares a paper as the result of his study abroad, 
and agrees to discuss his experiences with interested groups on 
and off the campus. While each college subsidizes the students 
to a small extent, three-fourths of the total cost is, on the average, 
paid by the student himself. Here is a simple plan whereby an 
ambitious student can get one summer’s study abroad under the 
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best auspices. While he is not a research student, he is prob- 
ably a far better interpreter of American life and ways than 
many research students, busy with their specialty, ever become. 
The SPAN project should be taken up in other states and should 
receive financial support from the State Department, the Ford 
Foundation and other groups interested in international under- 
standing at the level where it is most rapid and effective, among 
young people of college age. 

The attention of our members who are interested in the re- 
settlement of exiled professional scholars, both men and women, 
in the United States, is directed to the bill introduced into the 
Senate of the United States on October 20, 1950, (S. 2343) by 
Senators Lehman, Humphrey, Morse, Benton, Kilgore, Kefauver, 
Moody, Murray, Douglas, Magnuson, Langer, Pastore, Gillette, 
Ives and Hendrickson. 

The Lehman Bill is not only of bipartisan sponsorship but it 
is the product of consultations with and deliberation among more 
than 30 voluntary agencies and religious groups concerned with 
our immigration policy and the need to make it function in an 
orderly and humane way. If adopted, it would remove from our 
immigration policy many of the stains that have been put upon it. 

The attention of our members is directed to a thought-provok- 
ing article in School and Society for November 24, 1951, entitled 
‘‘Neglected Aspects of International Cultural Relations.’’ The 
author is Dr. Harold E. Snyder, Director of the Commission on 
Occupied Areas, American Council on Education. After re- 
viewing an encouraging trend in the development of intercul- 
tural activities, Dr. Snyder says: ‘‘Intercultural efforts are neg- 
ligible in comparison with other forms of international activity. 
As a nation we still place primary dependence upon political and 
military action, tending all too often to view such action as an 
end in itself. We find it easy to forget that successful interna- 
tional relation implies constructive changes in human outlook 
and depends ultimately upon psychological, educational and 
spiritual factors. This neglect has left a broad gap in the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs. If we are to rise to the challenge of 
world leadership, the gap must be closed.’’ 

The Commission on International Cultural Relations has no 
new program to propose, only a plea for renewed zeal in ful- 
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filling all the obligations that rest upon colleges as institutions 
of peace and understanding. At the 1951 session of the A.A.C., 
the last business session closed with the adoption of this resolu- 
tion: ‘‘ Resolved, that we pledge our best efforts to maintain an 
intellectual and emotional climate favorable to peace and the free 
and honest discussion of national and international issues con- 
sistent with security regulations.’’ The 1952 climate is not more 
favorable than the 1951 climate. We face an election year, 
which is sure to produce more heat, more violent storms, more 
destructive winds than usual, even in America. In such a year 
we urge our members to act with courage and daring to rebuke 
the disciples of hate and the spreaders of fear. We urge them, 
each on his own campus, to give an example of tolerance, mutual 
understanding and brotherhood that by its calm beauty will 
silence the violent and usher in a new day of peace. 





REPORT OF COMMISSION ON 
LIBERAL EDUCATION* 


NATHAN M. PUSEY 
PRESIDENT, LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


1952 will be a year of decision. Colleges have no more im- 
portant task than that of showing how right decisions are 
made. Technical, vocational and specialized education of all 
sorts is important for the national welfare as for individual pro- 
ductiveness. But the kind of education which relates facts to 
first principles is today of paramount significance. That is 
what liberal education is. A liberally educated man is trained 
to think on the great themes of right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice, and to make choices in line with the demands they im- 
pose. At the moment the air is full of pervasive, illiberal atti- 
tudes. Even more serious is the fact that these get into and 
affect high policy. The obligation upon Americans this year to 
decide important human matters underlines the fact that of all 
kinds of education, liberal education—not scientific, technical or 
specialized education—continues to be of first importance in the 
United States. 

In October the Commission on Liberal Education, invited to 
do so by Dr. Clarence Faust, president of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, spent three days trying again to define 
liberal education and to eliminate adventitious elements which 


*Ideas and words from various members of the Commission, as well as 
from the guests who participated in an October meeting of the Commission, 
have found their way into this report without specific acknowledgment. 

Members of the Commission who were present, if not for all, at least for 
part of the meeting held at the Princeton Inn in Princeton, New Jersey, Oc- 
tober 15-17, 1951, were: J. Seelye Bixler, Victor L. Butterfield, Gordon K. 
Chalmers, Howard B. Jefferson, James F. Maguire, Brian A. McGrath (sub- 
stituting for Hunter Guthrie), John W. Nason, Charles E. Odegaard, Nathan 
M. Pusey and Gilbert F. White; also LeRoy E. Kimball and Guy E. Snavely, 
ex officio members. 

The following participated in the discussion as guests of the Commission: 
Arthur G. Coons, Alvin C. Eurich, the Reverend Allan P. Farrell, Clarence 
H. Faust, Theodore M. Greene, Gail Kennedy, Howard F. Lowry and John 
D. Millett. 

The expenses for the meeting were met by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. 
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have crept into the practices of liberal arts colleges. An attempt 
was made to say what liberal education is, to show where it has 
been obscured or lost, to characterize the chief barriers to its 
present effective pursuit and then to make suggestions to Dr. 
Faust as to what can be done to improve its condition. 

Three days of talk by almost a score of people cannot be fully 
or accurately reproduced here in a report of this kind, but their 
general tenor can be suggested. There was no disposition in this 
meeting to concur in the view that there is nothing wrong with 
the colleges which money cannot cure. On the contrary, the 
chief worry was about a confusion of purpose that has crept into 
our practices. There was also a fear that in all the present talk 
about ‘‘general education’’ real liberal education might be lost. 
Liberal education is not concerned immediately with particular 
courses or arrangements of courses, but with qualities of mind 
and with kinds and levels of human experience. Its aim is not 
so much to disseminate information as it is to produce trained 
and active minds rooted in conviction, stretched by a world view 
and animated by mature social concern. It deals more essen- 
tially with values and interpretations than with information, 
though this requires the caveat, in view of much recent practice, 
that it deal less with value and interpretation stated in general 
propositions than with value alone, as it is discoverable in specific 
incidents and facts. 

A recurrent suggestion as to what could best be done to help 
the liberal arts colleges today was that many of them should be 
encouraged to take a fresh look at what they are doing. Is a 
particular college developing in its students the habit of respon- 
sible reflection and a capacity for intelligent decision? Have 
its graduates been made aware of the wide variety of problems 
which confront people as individuals and in society? Have they 
become articulate in discussion of them? Have they gained an 
understanding as how best to act upon them? Are they eager 
and able to help others to do the same? And there is a more 
serious question than these; have they acquired a better idea of 
what is really important to think about? Have they learned to 
inquire beneath culture into the more profound questions which 
persistently confront human beings in their enduring humanity ? 
It was felt that not too many of our colleges could pass this kind 
of test. 
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Much of the talk turned on the word ‘‘community.’’ It was 
argued that a college really teaches through a host of little acts of 
daily life, and that the most essential consideration is therefore 
so to order the whole of a campus’s life that every aspect of it 
will contribute to, or at least not detract from, the central aim of 
the pursuit of learning. ‘‘Community”’’ is currently achieved 
about athletics, fraternity life or at best a particular and special- 
ized discipline. "What is now chiefly to be sought on every cam- 
pus, therefore, is a common life shared in by younger and older 
scholars wherein curriculum, extracurricular activities and the 
social life itself are brought together to serve the main purpose 
of liberal learning. Here, too, it was felt that few colleges can be 
said now to be operating at a proper level. 

At this point the discussion seemed to several members of the 
Commission, who had participated in a similar meeting almost a 
decade ago, to take an unexpected and decidedly more promis- 
ing turn. As one of them has since said, ‘‘ While a decade ago 
we all talked about inquiry and the open mind, at this meeting 
we spoke in every breath about right and wrong, commitment 
and the effort to find out what it is truly to be a man.’’ That 
is to say, there was a widespread acknowledgment that since 
‘‘community’’ can be founded only on a basic, directing and ab- 
sorbing faith, it is probably in the lack of any such that our cur- 
rent, most serious shortcoming in higher education is to be found. 

Much of the discussion during the three days of the meeting 
therefore turned on the kind of faith necessary for effective lib- 
eral learning. Various individuals spoke of the inadequacy of a 
secular faith which would make an idol of some such thing as 
democracy, government service, a method of learning or liberal 
education itself. All seemed in agreement, on the other hand, 
that a time had come when it was no longer sufficient simply to 
seek to avoid the more or less obvious faults and deficiencies to be 
seen in the faiths of other people. The most pressing need in lib- 
eral education seemed to all to be a new effort to work down again 
to a profound level of unifying conviction, to a faith which will 
do away: with both cynicism and bigotry, serve to undercut the 
present manifold disagreements in belief and provide the colleges 
with a basis for a rejuvenated sense of mission. 

Following protracted discussion of these and other similar con- 
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cerns, attention turned more directly to possible points of attack 
for the improvement of liberal education. 

It was felt that a major objective should be to lift educational 
processes from enslavement either to proximate ends or to un- 
examined repetitiousness. In some instances where the full vigor 
of liberal learning has been dissipated, a kind of total movement 
of an academic community, rather than a little patching here and 
there, may well be needed to achieve the desired result. In- 
dividual colleges should therefore be encouraged, wherever a 
serious inclination shows itself and the capacity exists, to uncover 
and clarify, and then to perfect or alter any unarticulated as- 
sumptions in their current practice. Formal programs of self- 
study and internal analysis have been used effectively for this 
purpose, but most felt that informal, less direct, and no less 
grim, faculty efforts, centered primarily in the reading and dis- 
cussion of significant books, and in cooperative teaching ventures, 
are likely to be more fruitful. A very helpful first step could 
well be an effort on the part of some agency to discover where 
experiments of this kind have been going on and widely to dis- 
seminate full information about them. 

Most of the suggestions made looked not to the colleges them- 
selves but rather to the improvement of college teachers and ad- 
ministrative officers. It was for this reason the members of the 
Commission enthusiastically endorsed the Faculty Fellowship 
Program of the Fund for the Advancement of Education. They 
felt that pressures toward routine performance by teachers, and 
consequent lack of time and incentive for reflection and con- 
tinued growth, are among the most serious present barriers to 
liberal learning. And these pressures hamper older teachers as 
well as younger ones. The full life cycle of the scholar should 
therefore be kept in mind and attempts made constructively to 
influence it at a number of different points. Most important, 
alternative avenues for development and advancement should be 
kept open during, and at all stages following graduate school, to 
provide for different kinds of teachers. It was an especial hope, 
therefore, that additional ways can be found to provide more lib- 
eral leaves from routine duty for all kinds and conditions of 
people in academic life, at various stages of their careers, and 
that these can make provision for college presidents and other 
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administrative officers—most especially perhaps for college presi- 
dents, so that they might again read a book—as well as for 
teachers. 

It was also argued that a greater exchange of teachers among 
colleges might do much to regenerate liberal learning. Efforts 
by single colleges to make more visiting professorships available 
for distinguished outsiders, by several neighboring colleges to 
get together to secure the services of an outstanding teaching 
personality, to make more teachers with unusual creative gifts 
available to small colleges, to send the best and most original lib- 
eral arts teachers who have already launched successful experi- 
ments to other campuses to guide or initiate fresh ferment— 
these and other such devices were enumerated as practices to be 
encouraged. In this connection the opinion was expressed that 
it might be most immediately helpful if a central agency could 
be established to facilitate faculty exchanges. 

It is perhaps also worthy of note that there was a considerable 
feeling that much could be done to foster a heightened sense of 
community on college campuses if more attempts were made to 
get faculty and students working together cooperatively in dis- 
cussion of the curriculum and of educational philosophy. No 
one argued that the design of the curriculum should be turned 
over to students, but all agreed that they can be counted on for 
valid insights, and that in any event learning is apt to be in- 
creased where faculty and students are brought together amiably 
and constructively in this kind of consideration. 

These are only some of the suggestions made, but they are per- 
haps sufficient to indicate the direction of the thinking of the 
Commission. 

It was also recognized that what is desirable for colleges and 
college teachers is no less desirable for high schools and high 
school teachers. For here, too, there is a need that gifted and 
interested individuals be given opportunity to escape from 
routine work for further study and personal growth. More 
especially, imaginative efforts are in order to make it possible for 
secondary teachers more readily to experience the excitement 
and humanizing influence of liberal studies by being freed from 
the repetitive requirement for professional courses. There was 
also a very urgent need expressed for an effort to get more un- 
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derstanding of the nature and value of liberal learning into the 
counseling and advisement programs of both junior and senior 
high schools. 

Finally, it was felt that there is need for a continuing, re- 
sponsible effort on the part of an interested group of people fre- 
quently to seek to clarify the true nature of liberal education, 
and to examine current problems, practices and needs in its 
light, in order that the perpetuation, not to mention the multi- 
plication of the errors, faults and weakness of current educa- 
tional practice might be avoided. It was agreed that there is a 
necessary distinction between much that goes on in liberal arts 
colleges and liberal education, and that it cannot be assumed 
therefore that to preserve the colleges as currently constituted 
will necessarily be to ensure the survival of liberal education. 
It was hoped that the Commission on Liberal Education can con- 
tinue to be of help in this work of clarification. 

The country needs liberal education. It needs good liberal 
education. As the Commission has pointed out before, this is a 
critical time for all that is connoted by the phrase ‘‘ Western 
Civilization.’’ It is a critical time also for liberal education, 
but for a different reason—even an ironic reason. The very na- 
ture of Western Civilization at this time emphasizes speed, direct 
results, the need to win. But these aims are not those of liberal 
education. 

It will therefore be a timely service if colleges will scrutinize 
carefully their offerings and their aims, strengthen those that 
serve the cause of liberal education and resist and turn back 
every pressure to dilute them. 





REPORT OF COMMISSION ON MINORITY GROUPS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


ELEANOR M. O’BYRNE 
PRESIDENT, MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


HE Commission has no major legal decisions to report. In 

the year 1951 opportunities for higher education have opened 
to many members of minority groups largely as the result of the 
major federal and state judgments handed down in the year 
1950. The members of the Commission rejoice in the progress 
which has been made within the past year, particularly on the 
graduate level. The Committees on Education of B’nai B’rith 
and of the N.A.A.C.P. have also had a year of successful action. 
The fact, however, that there is still work for these committees 
to discharge is significant. We, the educators of America, must 
be conscious of the challenge therein implied. 

National and international developments within the last year 
have alerted all thinking Americans. We are aware now as never 
before that basic human rights must be assured to all citizens of 
America if our democratic way of life is to endure. We educa- 
tors, therefore, have it in our power to play as never before a 
determining role in the defense and the extensions of the basic 
notion of what it is to be a citizen of the U.S.A. 





REPORT OF COMMISSION ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


WALTER C. GIERSBACH (Chairman Pro-Tem) 
PRESIDENT, PaciIFIC UNIVERSITY 


OR many years the Association of American Colleges, in order 

to interpret its policies and program to the American public, 
made arrangements for a Commission on Public Relations to be 
set up to facilitate such presentations as were deemed necessary 
and desirable. 

In recent times the Association has seen fit to encourage the 
work of the American College Public Relations Association by 
providing it with grants-in-aid, guidance, office space and similar 
expressions of helpfulness. Thus the Association of American 
Colleges felt itself represented in the American scene through 
the use of the facilities of the American College Public Relations 
Association. 

This being now the situation the Commission on Public Rela- 
tions of the Association of American Colleges deems it the better 
of wisdom to ask, and it so recommends, that it be considered as 
the advisory group in the area of public relations with the under- 
standing that it channel its pronouncements through the agency 
recognized heretofore by the Association. 

It further recommends that the American College Public Re- 
lations Associations advise, at least annually, the Commission on 
Public Relations of its practices and policies in order to enlarge 
the understanding and activities of the Commission on Public 
Relations which also seeks to forward the endeavors and desires 
of the Association of American Colleges. 





REPORT OF COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


RUSSELL D. COLE 
PRESIDENT, CORNELL COLLEGE 


Your Commission on Teacher Education is convinced that the 

Liberal Arts College of the present day should be placing 
much emphasis on teacher education. 

The Commission recognizes that numerous studies are being 
made by many different organizations in the field of teacher edu- 
cation and that many conferences are being held for the consid- 
eration of this problem. This widespread activity is heartily 
commended. 

There is considerable evidence that the viewpoint of the liberal 
arts colleges should be expressed in such conferences. Your 
Commission is of the opinion that particular emphasis should be 
placed on the following: 


1. That the demands made upon teachers in the present 
day require a sound preparation in the liberal arts or gen- 
eral education as basic to professional and subject matter 
preparation. 

Your Commission is encouraged by the substantial evi- 
dence of increasing public demand for teachers so pre- 
pared. 


2. That a further extension of machinery for accredit- 
ing teacher education would result in overlapping and 
proliferation of accreditation. 

Your Commission is in hearty accord with the action of 
the Association in supporting the National Commission on 
Accrediting in their exploration of the problems of ac- 
creditation—especially those related to teacher education. 


Your Commission is of the opinion that the time is at hand 
for a forceful expression of these two viewpoints, and recom- 
mends : 


1. That there be continued and strengthened on a na- 
tional level a close cooperation and liaison with other or- 
ganizations which are considering teacher education. 

2. That delegates be sent to conferences—national, re- 
gional and otherwise—dealing with this subject, for the 
purpose of expressing these viewpoints. 


3. And urges, that members of this Association partici- 
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pate in conferences on this problem and that they make 
known these viewpoints. 

Your Commission wishes to express appreciation to those who 
have represented the Commission on Teacher Education at vari- 
ous conferences during the past year and especially to Dr. Guy 
E. Snavely for his counsel and support. 





REPORT OF EMERGENCY COMMITTEE ON 
COOPERATION WITH NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARTHUR G. COONS 
PRESIDENT, OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


NEW climate of public opinion for liberal arts colleges and 

universities is in the making. This is my fundamental con- 
clusion at the end of one year serving the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges as chairman of its Emergency Committee created at 
the Atlantic City meeting in January, 1951. It is true that 
many panicky statements have been made by collegiate spokes- 
men, but the situation, clearly critical, is not all bleak nor all 
black. Neither utter despair nor unbounded optimism is called 
for by the facts. The college presidents have not all been 
*‘shaking in their boots,’’ as one national journal stated. Rather, 
many of them have been doing something about the crisis, seizing 
it as opportunity for placing liberal education and liberal arts 
colleges in clearer focus. A healthy linkage of realism with 
idealism is evident. 

The resolution a year ago creating this Emergency Committee 
reflected a hope that an aroused public opinion would bring re- 
sults. This has borne fruit. There have been articles on liberal 
education and upon the problems of the independent colleges 
and universities in nearly every major journal of national circu- 
lation. The radio broadcasters and the daily press have given 
important attention to this problem. Major organizations of 
business and industry have begun constructive efforts. Civic 
groups everywhere are interested. Leading representatives of 
major corporations have spoken and written about corporate 
gifts to colleges, including among others such spokesmen as 
Frank W. Abrams of Standard Oil of New Jersey, Henry Ford II 
of Ford Motor Company, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. of General Motors, 
Irving S. Olds of United States Steel, and Beardsley Rum! of 
Macy’s. Dr. Snavely mentioned these and others this morning 
in his report. The leaders of major corporations everywhere are 
giving thought to the problem of what help may be possible for 
the independent institutions. 

With this introduction, let us look first at the unfavorable side, 
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the elements that constitute the crisis and which more and more 
people are coming to understand. This is all familiar data to 
educators. 

The financial difficulties confronting all colleges and universi- 
ties, but particularly the independent non-tax-supported insti- 
tions, now constitute one of the gravest problems that American 
education faces. Costs of operation have increased while income 
yields on established endowments have declined. Colleges have 
not been able to raise tuition and other fees to match their needs 
and pay their bills. Gifts from the more well-to-do, or from 
churches, foundations or corporations have not kept pace with 
rising costs, partly because of the fear of inflation and partly 
because taxation of private incomes and estates has moved to 
higher levels. Deficits have loomed or actually been realized by 
hundreds of colleges. Monies that should go into permanent 
financial strengthening in many instances have been used to 
cover current operations. 

In addition, enrolments and tuitional income have been threat- 
ened by the national emergency, by manpower policies, Selective 
Service or UMT; and the prospect has been grim. During the 
current year, enrolments dropped 7% to 11% below the previous 
year, but not as much as was expected, thus giving a temporary 
abatement of the more severe pressures. But the basic problems 
remain. Valued teachers have become disemployed and the sur- 
vival of some institutions has been threatened. 

At the same time the need for the services of all higher educa- 
tional institutions, both public and private, has never been 
greater and the next decade will magnify that need. There is a 
clearly predictable rising population and after a few years the 
number of students seeking entrance will be increasing. Since 
the independent colleges, certainly many of them, at least those 
which are accredited and stronger, render such essential services, 
their continued functioning, health and financial well-being are 
of concern to all. 

The resolution of the Association of American Colleges a year 
ago creating the Emergency Committee, which I chairman, 
emerged therefore from this background of known facts and 
from a commonly shared concern that in the present national 
emergency, probably of long duration, many, if not ell, inde- 
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pendent non-tax-supported liberal arts institutions would be 
seriously endangered financially. Some might be tempted to 
forsake their independent character, some might not survive, and 
many might be impaired in their capacity now and in the future 
to make the significant contribution to American life which his- 
torically they have rendered. It was believed important and 
desirable, insofar as consistent with other vital needs of our na- 
tion in self-preservation, security and defense, to work to sustain 
and preserve as many as possible of these independent institu- 
tions for their continuing contribution to the freedom and vigor 
of American cultural life beyond the emergency, along with the 
tax-supported institutions about whose survival there is not any 
present serious doubt insofar as ultimate finance is concerned. 

Most of the independent colleges and universities, especially 
the smaller ones, center their educational programs around the 
liberal arts. This Association believed it would be tragic if in 
defending American freedom and security from attack abroad, 
we should lose the vitality of such an essential element in our 
culture as is represented by liberal arts education. 

Hence, since it was believed the chief current problem of 
higher education in America is the present status and future 
prospect of the independent liberal arts colleges and universi- 
ties, their saving, undergirding and upbuilding as a protection 
for the freedom of all education should not be rendered any 
more difficult than necessary by the national emergency. 

The Association believed it presently imperatively desirable, 
therefore, that there should be a concerted effort to achieve a 
proper interpretation of liberal education and of the independent 
liberal arts colleges to the nation, called upon the leading na- 
tional organizations of business, industry, labor, women’s groups 
and other civic groups to interest themselves in liberal arts col- 
leges, and to urge public authorities to continue to recognize the 
vital place of the liberal arts in education. 

College leaders believe that now, if ever, Americans should 
think a little harder about what kind of system of higher educa- 
tion they want for their youth. In many respects, the American 
public just ‘‘takes its system of higher education for granted, is 
complacent, or is relatively ignerant about how it came to be, or 
how it has been kept going, or how it can be kept at a high level 
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of effectiveness.’’ As one writer put it, ‘‘Unless we can get the 
public at large as concerned about higher education as it is about 
polio, we are in for even harder times.’’ In the past, higher 
education has done a relatively bad job of dramatizing its case 
to the public. The case for independent higher education has to 
be put in much simpler terms than a series of weighty mono- 
graphs on library shelves. 

All of these problems facing independent colleges are very 
serious. They must not be minimized. But if one speaks only 
as a ‘‘prophet of doom’’ the battle will be lost. Let us see this 
problem in perspective. 

Colleges have been facing one crisis after another for decades. 
There was World War I and its aftermath and the depression of 
the thirties; then on its heels came World War II and the post- 
war readjustments. As a college officer in some administrative 
role for nearly twenty-five years, I have seemingly known noth- 
ing but continual readjustment to new circumstances. ‘We 
should not be overwhelmed now. 

Actually there are developments which are encouraging. Let 
us consider some of them. 

In several states organizations of independent colleges have 
been formed jointly to present their case to corporations and 
foundations, including Indiana, Ohio, Oklahoma, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Oregon, Missouri, with others now being formed. In 
others, chambers of commerce or other local business groups 
have initiated programs. A closer cooperation between business 
and education as partners in freedom is emerging hopefully with 
increasing mutual understanding of the importance to each of 
its own essential independence and freedom. 

Various churches have taken a new view of their responsibili- 
ties, and the Christian basis of liberal education is being restated. 
Certain major foundations are at work seriously studying how 
they can help the colleges to help themselves. 

One of these efforts is the Commission on the Financing of 
Higher Education established in 1950 and supported by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

Another is the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement 
of Education which began work in 1951. This Fund this past 
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year granted over 250 faculty fellowships at a cost of $1,500,000 
to help promising college teachers to improve their capacity to 
teach in liberal education, thus providing for the year an equal 
number of employment opportunities for persons not employed. 
This program continues for 1952. Also this Fund has granted 
scholarships to many superior high school students to enter spe- 
cial college programs in selected colleges and universities. Fur- 
thermore, this Fund has made available to this Association a 
grant for studies by our Commission on Liberal Education under 
President Pusey’s leadership, so that we may reformulate and 
state the tasks and function of liberal arts education for this 
period in our history. I am confident other constructive contri- 
butions for the good of colleges generally will be forthcoming 
from this Fund’s operations. 

One very important study, financed by a major foundation, 
has revealed that the smaller liberal arts colleges have been the 
leading producers of scientists, outstripping universities and 
technical schools generally. Other similar studies are projected. 

Another encouraging fact is the rising percentage, as com- 
pared with recent years, of the nation’s total philanthropic 
giving going to higher education. The alumni of our indepen- 
dent colleges are taking hold to help as evidenced by the growth 
of alumni funds. More colleges are discovering their communi- 
ties. More colleges are learning what is involved in a successful 
public relations and fund-raising effort. More colleges are 
realizing they must examine themselves, must appraise their ef- 
forts, must know why they have legitimate claims on benevo- 
lence. A healthy concern for essential purposes is moving 
across the land. The future of the independent colleges, it is 
realized, is not dependent on athletics or upon a miscellany of 
side-shows, but upon a rediscovery of a sense of mission and a 
rededication to the intellectual, moral and spiritual values that 
have made our system of higher education the most magnificent 
and adequate collection of colleges and universities in the world. 

Furthermore, there is a more evident desire to maintain un- 
impaired the tax exemption position of our independent colleges 
and universities. Taxes are high, inflation is a continuing 
threat, costs of armament and defense are high and largely in- 
escapable and these are in themselves of serious import to the 
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independent colleges, but not to them alone. They threaten all 
our institutions. Public finance in its several aspects and on its 
several levels has become a fundamental concern of all educa- 
tion and of all phases of our way of life. 

The meetings held this past year have brought out a number 
of viewpoints which I should report. 

Democracy in American higher education involves several 
basic ideals. One is that there should be equal opportunity for 
everyone. Another is that churches and groups of individuals 
are free to develop programs according to their own beliefs as 
to the essential elements of education. Another is that the indi- 
vidual student is and shall be free to choose what type of educa- 
tion he wishes to obtain. 

That our non-tuitional tax-supported colleges are basic to our 
society, few will seriously deny. But this does not mean that 
independent tuitional colleges are undemocratic or anti-demo- 
cratic, or mere vestiges of a past social order, or snobbish archaic 
anachronisms. American democracy has not welcomed regimen- 
tation of uniformity or standardization in education. Its genius 
is pluralistic and voluntaristic. Independent institutions are 
products distinctively of the many varied streams of political, 
economic, social, cultural and religious elements that have made 
American life what it is and whose expression helps to keep our 
democracy flexible, stable and free. 

Independent colleges and universities serve many and varied 
purposes, but in general these are: experimentation, uniqueness, 
individualization of teaching or special religious emphasis. Not 
all strive to do all these things. Some tax-supported institutions 
strive to do some of these things, but in general there is in the 
latter a tendency toward standardization, at least they possess 
great similarity. Independent tuitional institutions cannot exist 
now simply as mere duplicates of public non-tuitional or low- 
tuitional institutions. 

Unless an independent institution has some important basis of 
differentiation, it will be difficult if not impossible to maintain 
distinctiveness and obtain either tuitional or gift support. Medi- 
ocrity in independent colleges is doomed. Selectivity, variety 
and difference are vital. Some of us think important for the 
smaller colleges a permeating morale or religious concern, so 
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long claimed but not always present significantly. As one na- 
tional journal stated, they are and should be ‘‘standard-bearers 
of educational freedom.’’ 

During the year there have been two full meetings of the 
Emergency Committee and several meetings attended by selected 
members of the committee and augmented by other college presi- 
dents on advice of Dr. Snavely, held with Foundation represen- 
tatives and with national business organizations. Specifically, 
we have conferred with Dr. Dollard of the Carnegie Corporation 
and Paul G. Hoffman and Dr. Clarence Faust of the Ford Foun- 
dation, with the National Association of Manufacturers, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Advertising Council with selected major corpora- 
tion executives, nationally known public relations counselors, 
and with several publishers including in these groups Frank W. 
Abrams, Courtney Brown, Earl Newson, Earl Bunting, James 
Brownlee, Don Belding, James Webb Young, Woodrow Wirsig, 
Fred Mosel, George Ludlum, Paul H. Davis, Walter D. Fuller 
and Robert Donaldson. We have corresponded with major na- 
tional journals and have provided or suggested speakers for sev- 
eral national conventions of business groups. What has been 
done is only a small effort as against the total problem and has 
been magnificently augmented by the activities of scores and 
hundreds of college presidents throughout the land working 
locally, regionally or nationally. 

The most significant effort, and hopefully most significant con- 
tribution, of the Committee during the year was in the presenta- 
tion of the problems of the colleges to the Ford Foundation and 
its Fund for the Advancement of Education. With the ap- 
proval of this Association’s Board we presented a request for 
funds to allow the Association to do three things: 

(a) Through its Commission on Liberal Education to rethink 
and restate the nature and function of liberal education. On 
this, one conference has been held by Chairman Pusey at Foun- 
dation expense and others will be forthcoming. A larger grant 
for this purpose is possible as that Commission formulates the 
program. 

(b) To stimulate colleges to examine and appraise themselves 
through grants to a selected group of colleges. On this, we 
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initially asked for funds to develop an inclusive program to allow 
hundreds of colleges to apply for grants to aid in these efforts. 
The decision of the Fund may be, and I believe will be (nothing 
has yet been announced), to create a representative national 
committee to administer a general grant for this purpose pos- 
sibly to aid from eight to twelve representative colleges in doing 
a thorough job of self-examination and self-appraisal. 

(c) To improve the public relations and aid the fund-raising 
potential of the colleges. Specifically, through the Association’s 
Commission on Colleges and Industry, or otherwise, to make suf- 
ficient funds available to finance either a national office or the 
offices of regional groups of colleges in the presentation of the 
eause of the independent colleges to corporations. On this, no 
action has been taken and I know of none in prospect. However, 
the Fund is continuing its study of this problem and this possi- 
bility, and this as well as other aspects of the future of inde- 
pendent colleges will constitute the agenda for a conference 
under the Fund’s auspices to be held in New York later in the 
week. 

One important consideration in the various major foundations’ 
approach to the problem of the independent colleges, we have 
discovered, is related to their relative quality and survival value. 
Why make grants to individual colleges whose inner qualities 
are not conspicuously commendable? Why make grants to indi- 
vidual colleges about whose survival there is reasonable doubt? 
This is the practical administrative problem of discrimination in 
judgment, but it has a lesson for colleges generally. Should all 
independent colleges, accredited and non-accredited, survive re- 
gardless of their qualitative achievements? Will they? In the 
past, individual colleges have died. Every section of the land has 
its forlorn history of colleges no longer existent. But colleges are 
tenacious. They donot die readily. The problem is not that death 
stares most colleges in the face. There will probably be consider- 
able survival. The real question, however, is, at what level of ef- 
fectiveness will individual colleges survive? Foundations, or cor- 
porations or individuals will naturally and reasonably should 
consider inner qualities, institutional leadership, faculty quality 
and sense of direction, and institutional survival values in the 
benevolence which they dispense in the years that lie ahead. 
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In our consideration of collegiate public relations generally, 
we believe there should be more discussion of other really basic 
problems of the independent institutions than those of an imme- 
diate or current nature alone. For example, there is a strong 
trend towards state control and operation of many social func- 
tions including education. Should this be counteracted and if 
so, how? How much should independent institutions dwell on 
the very great weaknesses of some public institutions? Of 
course, there must not be conflict between public and private 
higher education. They are complementary and both are 
needed. But we must be clear. It should not be assumed that 
only by state action is democracy maintained. The independent 
institution in order to survive effectively must, as I have said, 
continuously re-examine its philosophy, structure, quality of 
service and relationship to society. But public institutions must 
also be concerned about their inner qualities. 

Your committee is not interested in preserving the independent 
institutions simply because they exist. The question is, What is 
their best possible service to society? Have they a crucial part 
to play in the development of American society and culture in 
the next several decades? Have they the willingness to adapt, 
as may be necessary, in order to achieve these ends? Finally, 
do they represent centers of thought, learning and influence that 
American society dare not forsake? I believe they do. This 
Association believes they do. Many leading Americans believe 
they do. 

Our committee believes there is money in America sufficient to 
maintain our independent colleges, at least the 500 better and 
stronger ones if not all of the 500 weaker and poorer ones. If 
corporations and individuals were to realize their full percent- 
ages of deductions from taxable income for gifts, new billions 
(yes, billions) would be available for philanthropy annually and 
higher education would certainly get its share. One hundred 
million dollars a year (this is one-tenth of one billion or one- 
twentieth of now unutilized possible corporate deductions) would 
provide an average of $200,000 a year to 500 institutions. Such 
giving if continued would be of tremendous assistance to inde- 
pendent institutions. 

Actually, we believe that very shortly corporations are going 
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to commence giving to higher education to a greater degree than 
in the past and as encouraged by the tax laws. The business 
community for years has been combatting the drift towards 
statism, even though not always wisely and not always so as to 
hold the good will of groups whose moral support it needs. 
Nevertheless, there is a growing awareness that a free economy 
and a free society are inter-dependent, that free action and free 
thought are inter-related, that private enterprise will not long 
endure if private action is not preserved as a vital principle 
throughout the whole of American life. If due to the failure of 
private action by individuals or churches, or corporations or 
foundations, it is decided by default that the easiest way to solve 
the problem of the independent liberal arts colleges and univer- 
sities is to let the government solve it, something very precious 
will have gone out of our lives and our culture possibly never to 
return. 

Positively, the lines of future action are indicated. The edu- 
cational philosophies of our colleges and universities must be 
clearer to themselves and made clearer to the public. The func- 
tions they fill must be assessed by an American public opinion 
seeking a balanced, flexible, free society. The funds for institu- 
tional support must come for those colleges in which people—all 
kinds of people—have confidence. Support must not come, I 
believe, will not come solely through the tax dollar. It must 
come from individuals, churches, corporations and foundations. 
There is no magic device available for holding these finest fruits 
of our culture—our colleges and universities—except by paying 
for them. This puts the basic problem squarely up to everyone 
in America in a position to assist. This means also that each 
college and groups of colleges must direct their public relations 
at the highest possible level of interpretation of their functions 
and activities. 

This Emergency Committee is being continued for the coming 
year to aid in these efforts in every possible way. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MANPOWER 


JAMES P. BAXTER, III 
PRESIDENT, WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Hew different our mood is today from that of our meeting 

last January. Six weeks before we met last year, the Chinese 
Reds had struck hard at our advancing troops, rolling up the 
right fiank of the Eighth Army and the left flank of the Tenth 
Corps. The battle rolled steadily southward. The day we left 
Atlantic City was a gloomy one at the United Nations’ head- 
quarters in Tokyo. General MacArthur reported to the Joint 
Chiefs that the conditions and limitations placed upon him would 
‘‘eventually render untenable the military position of the com- 
mand in Korea. In the absence of overriding political considera- 
tions under these conditions the command should be withdrawn 
from the peninsula just as rapidly as it is feasible tactically to 
do so.’’ 

None of us at our 1951 convention knew things were quite as 
bad as that, but they seemed black enough, in all. conscience. 
We were angry and alarmed to think that war inflation had al- 
ready wiped out the benefits of such salary increases as we had 
been able to make, and aware that things would be worse before 
they were better. We college presidents seemed about to lose our 
upperclassmen by volunteering and the draft, and to lose our 
underclassmen as well. Operating a small college that does not 
admit women, I was sick with worry. 

At the last session of our meeting in Atlantic City we adopted 
an important Declaration on Manpower, one resolution of which 
recommended to the Board of Directors that they appoint a com- 
mittee ‘‘to present the views of the Association to the appropriate 
officers and committees of the executive and legislative branches 
of the government and to cooperate with other educational or- 
ganizations having similar objectives.’’ President Carmichael, 
President Flemming and I presented the Declaration on Man- 
power to the Hon. Anna M. Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense in Charge of Manpower that same afternoon and mailed 
copies to other appropriate officers and committees. President 


Note: This Committee was appointed at the 1951 Annual Meeting. 
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Carmichael and I testified at the hearings of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Armed Forces on January 17 in behalf of the 
Declaration. 

The second proposal of the Declaration ran as follows: 


We request that appropriate authorities take immediate 
steps to assure that students whose induction is now post- 
poned or deferred will be permitted to apply for entrance, 
at the termination of their postponement, any branch of the 
armed services in which voluntary enlistment is now per- 
mitted, regardless of any intervening action by the Selec- 
tive Service System. 


Several college presidents had requested such administrative 
action earlier in January but their proposal had been brushed off 
at that time. Not long after our January meeting the requested 
action was taken, with great benefit to morale on American cam- 
puses. 

No member of your committee wishes to overrate the effect of 
the Association’s resolutions by arguing post hoc ergo propter 
hoc. But there is no question that the Public Law 51 of June 
1951 and the implementing executive action met most of our 
recommendations. ROTC students have been deferred until the 
completion of their college courses. The number of ROTC 
units has been increased, but not enough to suit us. The legisla- 
tion to place on the same basis stipends and educational allow- 
ances for men enrolled in all ROTC programs is still pending. 

We did not get a blanket deferment for juniors and seniors, 
but a very large portion of our undergraduates have received 
educational deferments. The regulations do minimize the in- 
terruption of an academic year once begun. Our recommenda- 
tion that immediate steps be taken to establish a manpower 
agency within the Office of Defense Mobilization was put into 
effect promptly, and the job was entrusted to a committee headed 
by President Flemming. 

The operation of Selective Service during the next year will 
be subjected to heavy strains, as the monthly quotas increase to 
replace men leaving the service. Some of those who leave the 
services in 1952 will enter colleges and universities but, because 
many of them are older men, presumably fewer of them will enter 
college than will come from the returnees of 1953. The adverse 
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effect of Selective Service on college enrolments will increase. 
But nothing like the catastrophic effects we feared a year ago 
seems likely, unless the cold war should unexpectedly develop 
into full-scale hostilities. 














REPORT OF AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF 
ACADEMIC DEANS 


NANCY DUKE LEWIS 
DEAN, PEMBROKE COLLEGE 


(THE eighth annual meeting of the American Conference of 

Academic Deans was held at the Hotel Statler in Washington, 
D. C. on January 8, 1952, immediately preceding the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of American Colleges. Dean C. Scott Por- 
ter of Amherst College presided as Chairman of the conference. 
The registration for the conference totaled 230 persons and rep- 
resented 206 colleges and universities from 40 states plus Alaska 
and the District of Columbia. 

Four papers were presented at the morning session on the 
general topic of Present Problems of the Liberal Arts Colleges: 


‘‘The Importance of Liberal Arts Training from the View- 
point of a College Teacher,’’ by Earl Latham, Professor of 
Political Science, Amherst College. 

‘‘Liberal Arts and the Armed Services,’’ by Dr. M. H. 
Trytten, National Research Council. 

‘‘The Importance of Liberal Arts Training for Women,’’ 
by Eunice C. Roberts, Dean, Lindenwood College. 

‘‘The Ford Program For the Admission of Younger Stu- 
dents to the Liberal Arts Colleges,’’ by William C. DeVane, 
Dean, Yale University. 


Luncheon was served at noon but no formal program was pre- 
sented. The afternoon session was opened with an hour de- 
voted to discussion sections conducted informally; Dean Frank 
R. Kille of Carleton College leading the group concerned with 
present problems in the smaller institutions and Dean William 
E. Alderman of Miami University leading the discussion of 
present problems in the larger institutions. 

The annual business session followed with Dean Porter pre- 
siding. The report of the Committee on Pre-Professional Edu- 
cation, submitted by the Chairman, Dean Victor A. Rapport of 
Wayne University, indicated encouraging improvement in the 
situation with which this committee has been concerned but 
pointed up the following as long-range problems: assuring the 
schools and colleges of an adequate number of well qualified 
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teachers of science with the present competition from industry 
and government, and continuing efforts for greater generaliza- 
tion in pre-professional programs. The conference instructed 
the Chairman to appoint for one year a committee including 
persons of different areas of interest to continue the work of the 
Committee on Pre-Professional Education. 

It was voted that a Program Committee of three members be 
appointed by the Chairman in the spring to begin work on the 
program for the 1953 meeting. The Secretary was instructed to 
send notices of the next meeting to all colleges on the list of the 
Association of American Colleges addressed to the Dean of Lib- 
eral Arts or to the Academic Dean. The reality of inflation was 
recognized by the conference and dues were raised to $2.00 per 
year effective as of the 1953 meeting. The report of the Treas- 
urer was accepted. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chair- 
man, Dean O. H. Rechard, the University of Wyoming; Vice- 
Chairman, Dean Frank R. Kille, Carleton College; Secretary, 
Dean Nancy Duke Lewis, Pembroke College; Treasurer, Dean 
W. E. O’Donnell, College of St. Thomas; Executive Committee 
Dean O. Meredith Wilson, the University of Utah; Dean Wil- 
liam E. Alderman, Miami University; Dean Eunice C. Roberts, 
Lindenwood College; Dean Ewing T. Shahan, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity ; and Dean C. Scott Porter, Amherst College, ex-officio. 
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Minutes of the 38th Annual Meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges 


JANUARY 8-10, 1952 


HOTEL STATLER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


First Session 

HE thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Association of Amer- 

ican Colleges was called to order at 8:00 P.M., January 8, 
1952, by the President, LeRoy E. Kimball, Vice Chancellor of 
New York University. Prayer was offered by President V. F. 
Schwalm of Manchester College. 

President Kimball announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing committees : 


Committee on Nominations 

President Charles J. Turck, Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Chairman 

President B. F. Ashe, University of Miami, Miami, Florida 

Sister Margaret Mary, President, College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland 

President George F. McDougall, Huron College, Huron, 
South Dakota 

President David A. Weaver, Shurtleff College, Alton, Illi- 
nois 


Committee on Resolutions 
President J. Ollie Edmunds, Stetson University, DeLand, 
Florida, Chairman 
President Paul Anderson, Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
President, William S. Carlson, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vermont 
President Walter C. Giersbach, Pacific University, Forest 
Grove, Oregon 
Norge: The addresses and reports of officers, commissions and committees 
are to be found in earlier sections of this issue of the BULLETIN 
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President Thomas E. Jones, Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana 


President Kimball then presented the newly elected presidents 
of member institutions. 

The theme of the program of the Annual Meeting was ‘‘The 
Colleges and Public Service.’’ Nearly 750 delegates were in 
attendance. 

The Very Reverend John J. Cavanaugh, President of Notre 
Dame University, delivered an inspirational address on ‘‘ Good, 
Bad, and the American College’’ as did the Reverend Franklin 
Clark Fry, President, The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, on the subject ‘‘ Religion in Education.”’ 


Second Session 


President Kimball called the Wednesday morning session to 
order at 9:30 A.M., January 9,1952. The first order of business 
was the annual report of Treasurer John R. Cunningham. He 
submitted the auditor’s statement of the financial operation for 
the past year and presented in detail the proposed budget for 
1952. On motion, the report was approved and the budget 
adopted. 

The Executive Director then presented his annual report giv- 
ing details of the operations and activities of the Association 
during the past year. He read also the report of the Board of 
Directors. On motion, both reports were received and the rec- 
ommendations included in the report of the Board were adopted. 

The presidents of institutions just elected to membership were 
introduced. 

Addresses followed on the theme ‘‘The Colleges and Public 
Service’’: 

George R. Stuart, President, Birmingham-Southern College, 
Through Public Office ; : 

Clarence R. Decker, President, University of Kansas City, 
Through Community Service ; 

Hunter Guthrie, President, Georgetown University, 

Through Co-Curricular Activities ; 

Arthur S. Adams, President, American Council on Educa- 

tion, 
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Through Sponsored Research. 

At the conclusion of these speeches President James P. Baxter, 
III, of Williams College presented the report of the Committee 
on Manpower appointed at the Fifth Session of the 37th Annual 
Meeting held at Atlantic City, January 9, 1951. 

Chairman Nathan M. Pusey presented in some detail the Re- 
port of the Commission on Liberal Education. President Gor- 
don Keith Chalmers of Kenyon College moved that preprints of 
this report be made available to all members. 

Reports were then given by Chairman Charles J. Turck of 
the Commission on International Cultural Relations; Mother 
Eleanor M. O’Byrne, Chairman of the Commission on Minority 
Groups in Higher Education; Chairman Calvert N. Ellis of the 
Commission on the Arts; Chairman Harwell Davis of the Com- 
mission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure; Chairman 
Russell D. Cole of the Commission on Teacher Education. The 
meeting adjourned about twelve noon. 


Third Session 


The luncheon meeting was called to order at 1 P.M. in the 
Congressional Room; grace was pronounced by President Paul 
E. Reinert of St. Louis University. President Kimball presented 
with felicitations President C. M. Sills who plans to retire in the 
summer of 1952 after thirty-four years of service as President 
of Bowdoin College. A stirring address was delivered by Senator 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee who was rushed down to speak to 
the group right after the opening of the second session of the 
82nd Congress. 


Fourth Session 


Vice President M. E. Sadler presided over the afternoon ses- 
sion which was called to order at 2:30 P.M. and which was de- 
voted mainly to the work of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education. Chairman John A. Flynn opened the program and 
introduced Bishop James H. Griffiths, Chancellor of the Military 
Ordinariate, who gave an eloquent address on ‘‘Spiritual Values 
—Our Hope.”’ 

President Clyde A. Milner of Guilford College, Chairman of 
the Research Committee of the Commission on Christian Higher 
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Education, reported on the project ‘‘What Is a Christian Col- 
lege ?’’ 

Raymond F. McLain, General Director of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America, described 
‘“The Work of the National Council of Churches in Higher 
Education.’’ 

Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, who is also an ez 
officio, member of the Commission told of ‘‘The Status of Re- 
ligious Education in Selected Catholic Colleges.’’ 

Chairman Arthur G. Coons of the Emergency Committee on 
Cooperation with National Organizations reported on the year’s 
activities of his Commission which was appointed at the 1951 
Annual Meeting in Atlantic City. 

President Walter C. Giersbach of Pacific University reported 
for the Commission on Public Relations and President Frank 
Hugh Sparks of Wabash College told of the good work done by 
the Commission on Colleges and Industry. 

President Charles J. Turck of Macalester College, Chairman 
of the Nominations Committee, presented the list of officers and 
committee members for the coming year. On motion, the pro- 
posed members, whose names are printed in the front pages of 
the BULLETIN, were elected. 


Fifth Session 


The Annual Dinner was held at 7 P.M. with President Kimball 
as Toastmaster. The invocation was given by Bishop Charles 
W. Brashares of Des Moines, Iowa. Violin selections were 
played by Giovanni Bagarotti accompanied by Mrs. Bagarotti, 
participants in the Association’s Arts Program. President Kim- 
ball entertained the delegates with a reminiscent speech on col- 
lege presidents. President W. Henry Johnston of the American 
College Public Relations Association and Director of Public Re- 
lations, Harvard Athletic Association, presented an honorary 
award to President Kimball in recognition of the Association’s 
work in the field of education: 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 1951 AWARD 
FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE TO EDUCATION 
TO THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


for its leadership through four decades in holding high 
the values of liberal education; for its financing of cul- 
tural programs in hundreds of colleges; for its champion- 
ing the interests of the small colleges of America without 
minimizing the benefits of the large; for the publication 
of stimulating articles in the BULLETIN; 

for its recognition of the public concern for the prob- 
lems of higher education and its sympathetic support of 
the development of organized public relations programs 
in the colleges; 

and for its aid in establishing the national office of the 
American College Public Relations Association, 

this Association confers upon the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges its 

Award for Distinguished Service to Education 
Washington, D. C. 
January 8, 1952 


Ambassador John Foster Dulles spoke to the gathering on 
“Free World Unity.’ 


Sizth Session 


The Thursday morning session was opened at 9:30 A.M. by 
President Kimball. The theme of this session was ‘‘ College 
Women In the Current Crisis.’’ President Susan B. Riley of 
the American Association of University Women spoke on ‘‘Com- 
munity Service.’’ President Anne Gary Pannell of Sweet Briar 
College presented ‘‘Individual Service’? and Dean Melva Lind 
of Miami University stressed ‘‘Military Service.’’ 

Dean William E. Cadbury Jr. of Haverford College reported 
on the work of the National Commission on Pre-Professional 
Education. The Association had just appointed a new Com- 
mission on Pre-Professional Education to work with a similar 
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committee from the American Conference of Academic Deans. 

President Raymond Walters of the University of Cincinnati 
spoke briefly on the distinguished labor given to the Association 
by the retiring President, who served for 17 years as Treasurer of 
the Association, one year as Vice President and the current year 
as President. The whole membership joined in applause at the 
conclusion of these well-merited laudatory remarks for the dis- 
tinctive contribution made by President LeRoy E. Kimball. 

Chairman J. Ollie Edmunds presented for his Committee the 
following Resolutions which were adopted after discussion by 
Presidents Davidson of Union College, Singleton of Mary Har- 
din-Baylor College, Theobald of Queens College (New York), 
Chalmers of Kenyon College, Johnson of Howard University, 
Jones of Earlham College, Odell of Lewis and Clark College, 
Tribble of Wake Forest College and Executive Director Edward 
J. Rooney of the Jesuit Educational Association: 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


1. A Resolution Concerning Social Security Coverage of Or- 


dained Ministers. 


WHEREAS, the Bureau of Internal Revenue has inter- 
preted the Social Security Act as excluding from coverage 
ordained, commissioned or licensed ministers who are per- 
forming duties as teachers or administrators in denomina- 
tional institutions of higher learning, and 

WHEREAS the inclusion of such individuals in the 
present application of the Social Security Act would not 
violate the principle of separation of Church and State, 
but the exclusion of such individuals from coverage under 
the Social Security Act constitutes a discrimination 
against them, now therefore be it ° 

Resolved that the Congress of the United States be 
hereby petitioned to amend the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950 so as to provide for coverage there- 
under of ordained, commissioned, or licensed ministers, 
who are performing duties as teachers or administrators 
in denominational or church-related institutions of higher 
learning, such duties being in no way related to the active 
exercise of the ministry. 


2. A Resolution Concerning Unlimited Income Tax Deduc- 
tion for Charitable Contributions in Certain Cases. 
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WHEREAS Section 120 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
in effect since 1924, makes the following provision: 

““Section 120. Unlimited Deduction For Char- 
itable and Other Contributions. In the case of an 
individual if in the taxable year and in each of the 
ten preceding taxable years the amount of the con- 
tributions or gifts described in Section 23(0) (or 
corresponding provisions of prior revenue acts) 
plus the amount of income, war profits, or excess- 
profits taxes paid during such year in respect of 
such year or of preceding taxable years exceeds 90 
per centum of the tax payer’s net income for each 
such year, as computed without the benefit of the 
applicable subsection, then the 15 per centum limit 
imposed by Section 23(0) shall not be applicable,”’ 
and 


WHEREAS a considerable number of the benefactors 
of educational institutions have expressed a desire to give 
to the support of these institutions in accordance with 
this provision as soon as they can qualify thereunder, and 

WHEREAS many of our educational institutions, par- 
ticularly the private and church-related colleges and uni- 
versities, are in urgent, and even critical, need of greater 
financial support, now therefore be it 

Resolved that the Congress of the United States be 
asked to revise Section 120 of the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to reduce the period of compliance from ten to two 
consecutive years. 


3. A Resolution Concerning Intercollegiate Athletics. 


The Association notes with gratification the appointment by 
the American Council on Education of a committee of college 
presidents to study the problems of intercollegiate athletics. 
We pledge our support for any program that will expose and 
eliminate professionalism within the colleges and we accept com- 
plete responsibility for the administering of such programs upon 
our respective campuses. 


4. A Resolution Concerning Universal Military Training. 


Recognizing the continuing crisis through which civilization is 
passing, the Association of American Colleges at its thirty-eighth 
annual session pledges anew its support of all measures necessary 
to maintain a free and democratic world. 

Currently, military security demands that we place great em- 
phasis upon preparation for work in technological fields, upon 
constant planning for industrial mobilization and upon the un- 
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ending improvement of weapons and military methods. We 
recognize that military policy must provide for swift adjust- 
ments between periods of acute crisis which demand large stand- 
ing forees and periods of relative calm which require smaller 
standing forces, but a large trained and ready reserve. We 
therefore reaffirm the resolutions relative to human resources 
adopted at our last meeting under the title of ‘‘ Declaration on 
Manpower.”’ 


At the same time it is our conviction that our ultimate security 
depends upon development of the United Nations, the interna- 
tional regulation and reduction of armaments, the exchange of 
persons under the Fulbright and other Acts, financial and tech- 
nical aid to disadvantaged peoples and the promotion of demo- 
cratic principles throughout the world. We therefore urge sup- 
port of these and similar measures, now and in the years imme- 
diately ahead, which give hope for the establishment of world 
law and order. 


In view of the substantial hope which these non-military activi- 
ties and developments hold out, we believe that to concentrate 
the national effort on their success is more likely to bring security 
in the long run than consideration of military procedures. We 
are therefore much concerned over the pending proposal to es- 
tablish a National Security Training Corps which would perma- 
nently provide, even in peaceful times, a compulsory universal 
military training program. . 

Since the Selective Service program appears to meet our pres- 
ent demands for military forces and since the inauguration of 
UMT at this time would actually detract from the supply of 
available manpower (one ‘‘overhead person’’ being needed under 
UMT for each two trainees), we are strongly opposed to this 
legislation, on the basis that it is both unnecessary and unde- 
sirable. When and if more stable world conditions are estab- 
lished, ample opportunity can be provided for full discussion of 
whether or not UMT has any place in a long-range program of 
national security. Currently to embark upon a program of 
UMT, essentially a permanent peacetime measure, rather than to 
invest our time, thought and effort on behalf of immediate mili- 
tary demands and on behalf of those developments of a non-mili- 
tary character which offer greatest hope of permanent peace is to 
dissipate energy and to court national disaster. 


We cannot fail to point out that UMT as a permanent policy 
is likely to be fantastically expensive, educationally undesirable, 
morally hazardous and politically dangerous. Only the com- 
plete failure of all other measures designed to secure the peace 
could justify serious consideration of UMT. Until it becomes 
obvious that these other non-military measures are fruitless, we 
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urge their complete support and at the same time urge the Con- 
gress to defeat the present bill authorizing the establishment of 
a National Security Training Corps. 


5. Whereas LeRoy E. Kimball has rendered continuous and 
meritorious service as Treasurer, Vice President, and President 
of the Association of American Colleges for the past twenty 
years and has given unsparingly and without compensation of 
his time and counsel, the members of the Association extend to 
him a vote of thanks and express the hope that we may continue 
indefinitely to have the benefit of his judgment and the pleasure 
of his presence. 


6. Resolved: that the members of this association express 
again to Dr. Guy E. Snavely their warm appreciation of his con- 
tinuous and effective leadership and wish to commend him espe- 
cially for the planning and the execution of the program just 
concluded. 


7. Resolved: that the members of the association note with 
satisfaction the effective manner the public has been kept in- 
formed during the past year, and particularly during the past 
few days, of the importance of free and independent education 
in America as interpreted by this association. 


Marvin W. Topping, Executive Secretary of the American 
College Public Relations Association, who covered admirably the 
publicity program for the meeting, arranged for the following in 
conjunction with the Annual Meeting as well as for the excellent 
coverage by the press: 


TELEVISION 


President John J. Cavanaugh, University of Notre Dame, ap- 
peared on the Mark Evans Show, ‘‘This Is Washington,’’ Tues- 
day, January 8, 7:00-7:15 P.M., WTOP-TV, CBS, channel 9. 

President Gordon Keith Chalmers of Kenyon College appeared 
on the Mark Evans Show, ‘‘This Is Washington,’’ Wednesday, 
January 9, 7:00-7:15 P.M., WTOP-TV, CBS, channel 9. 

Executive Director Guy E. Snavely, President Richard D. 
Weigle of St. John’s College and President Hunter Guthrie of 
Georgetown University appeared on the ‘‘Georgetown Forum,’’ 
Sunday, January 13, 6:30-7:00 P.M., WTTG-TV, Dumont, 
channel 5. 


RapDIo 


President Arthur G. Coons of Occidental College gave a digest 
of his report to the Association of American Colleges as Chair- 
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man of the Emergency Committee on Cooperation with National 
Organizations, 5: 30-5: 45 P.M., Saturday, January 12 over the 
entire NBC Network. 

President Clarence R. Decker of the University of Kansas City 
spoke on the program ‘‘Target’’ at 6: 00 P.M., Tuesday, January 
8, WCFM. 

Executive Director Guy E. Snavely, President Richard D. 
Weigle of St. John’s College and President Hunter Guthrie of 
Georgetown University were heard in a radio broadcast on Sun- 
day, January 20, 12: 30-1: 00 P.M., over 210 stations of the Lib- 
erty Network. 

The new Board of Directors announced that the next Annual 
Meeting would be held January 6-8, 1953 in the new Statler 
Hotel, Los Angeles, California, whereupon the meeting ad- 
journed about noon. 

* * * * * x 

On January 8, the Commissions and Committees of the Asso- 
ciation held meetings. On that day was also a well-attended 
meeting of the American Conference of Academic Deans. There 
were sessions also of the Executive Committee of the Division of 
Higher Education of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation and of the University Senate of the Methodist Board of 
Education. 

On the afternoon of January 7 and throughout January 8 
and 9 were held a number of meetings of denominational educa- 
tional groups and of the Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
eation of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. 
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INSTITUTION 
ALABAMA 
Alabama College, Montevallo 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


John T. Caldwell 








Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham 
Howard College, Birmingham 


Ralph B. Draughon 
George R. Stuart 





Harwell G. Davis 





Huntingdon College, Montgomery 


Hubert Searcy 





Judson College, Marion 


J. I. Riddle 





Miles College, Birmingham 


W. A. Bell 





Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 


William P. Donnelly 





Talladega College, Talladega 


A. D. Beittel 





Frederick D. Patterson 





Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee 
University of Alabama, University 


John M, Gallalee 





ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College 


Terris Moore 





ARIZONA 


University of Arizona, Tucson 


Richard A, Harvill 
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ARKANSAS 


Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff 

Lawrence A. Davis 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro Carl RB. Ring 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville H. E. Buchanan, Acting 
Hendrix College, Conway Matt L. Ellis 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia Harold A. Haswell, Acting 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock M. LaFayette Harris 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville Joe E. Covington, Acting 


CALIFORNIA 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena Lee A. DuBridge 
Claremont Men’s College, Claremont George C. 8S. Benson 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland Sister M. Madeleine Rose 
College of the Pacific, Stockton Robert E. Burns 
Dominican College, San Rafael Sister Mary Patrick 
George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles Hugh M. Tiner 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles Sister Mary Thecla 
La Sierra College, Arlington Godfrey T. Anderson 
La Verne College, La Verne Harold D. Fasnacht 
Loyola University, Los Angeles Charles 8. Casassa 
Mills College, Oakland Lynn T. White, Jr. 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles Mother Agnes Marie O’Laughlin 
Occidental College, Los Angeles Arthur G. Coons 
Pacific Union College, Angwin John E. Weaver 
Pasadena College, Pasadena Westlake T. Purkiser 
Pomona College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont E. Wilson Lyon 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College P. O. Brother Thomas 
San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco Mother Leonor Mejia 
Scripps College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont Frederick Hard 
Stanford University, Stamford University 0.0.0..ccccscm J. E. Wallace Sterling 
University of Redlands, Redlands George H. Armacost 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco William J. Dunne 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara Herman Hauck 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles Fred D. Fagg, Jr. 
Whittier College, Whittier Paul 8. Smith 


COLORADO 


Colorado College, Colorado Springs William H. Gill 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto Sister Frances Marie 
University of Colorado, Boulder Robert L. Stearns 
University of Denver, Denver Albert C. Jacobs 






















































































CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven Sister M. Coralita 
Connecticut College, New London Rosemary Park 
Saint Joseph College, West Hartford Sister M. Theodore, Dean 
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Trinity College, Hartford A. H. Hughes, Acting 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport James H. Halsey 
Wesleyan University, Middletown Victor L. Butterfield 
Yale University, New Haven A. Whitney Griswold 














DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark John A. Perkins 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University, Washington James J. Robbins, Acting 
Catholic University of America, Washington P. J. McCormick 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington Sister M. Mildred Dolores 
George Washington University, Washington C. H. Marvin 
Georgetown University, Washington Hunter Guthrie 
Howard University, Washington Mordecai W. Johnson 
Trinity College, Washington Sister Catherine Dorothea 
Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park ................... William H. Shephard 




















FLORIDA 


Barry College, Miami Sister M. Dorothy, Dean 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach Richard V. Moore 
Florida Agricultural aud Mechanical College, Tallahassee 

George W. Gore Jr. 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland Ludd M. Spivey 
Florida State University, Tallahassee Doak 8. Campbell 
Rollins College, Winter Park Hugh F. McKean, Acting 
Stetson University, DeLand J. Ollie Edmunds 
University of Florida, Gainesville J. Hillis Miller 
University of Miami, Coral Gables Bowman F. Ashe 
University of Tampa, Tampa Ellwood C. Nance 


GEORGIA 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur Wallace M. Alston 
Atlanta University, Atlanta Rufus E. Clement 
Berry College, Mount Berry James A. Lindsay 
Bessie Tift College, Forsyth W. Fred Gunn 
Brenau College, Gainesville Josiah Crudup 
Clark College, Atlanta James P. Brawley 
Emory University, Emory University Goodrich C. White 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta Blake R. Van Leer 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville ..0..0....00000m-..uy H. Wells 
LaGrange College, LaGrange Waights G. Henry, Jr. 
Mercer University, Macon Spright Dowell 
Morehouse College, Atlanta Benjamin E. Mays 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta John H. Lewis 
Paine College, Augusta E. C. Peters 
Piedmont College, Demorest James E. Walter 
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Shorter College, Rome Charles W. Burts 
Spelman College, Atlanta Florence M. Read 
University of Georgia, Athens Omer C. Aderhold 
Valdosta State College, Valdosta J. Ralph Thaxton 
Wesleyan College, Macon Wn. F. Quillian 

HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu Gregg M. Sinclair 
IDAHO 
College of Idaho, Caldwell Paul M. Pitman 
Idaho State College, Pocatello Carl W. McIntosh, Jr. 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa L. T. Corlett 
ILLINOIS 

Augustana College, Rock Island Conrad Bergendoff 
Aurora College, Aurora Theodore Pierson Stephens 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest ........... Mother Margaret Reilly 
Blackburn University, Carlinville R. P. Ludlum 
Bradley University, Peoria David B. Owen 
Carthage College, Carthage Harold H. Lentz 
College of St. Francis, Joliet Sister M. Aniceta 
De Paul University, Chicago Comerford O’Malley 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst Henry W. Dinkmeyer 
Eureka College, Eureka Burrus Dickinson 
George Williams College, Chicago Harold C. Coffman 
Greenville College, Greenville Henry J. Long 
Illinois College, Jacksonville H. Gary Hudson 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington Merrill J. Holmes 
James Millikin University, Decatur J. Walter Malone 
Knox College, Galesburg Sharvy G. Umbeck 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest Ernest A. Johnson 
Loyola University, Chicago James T. Hussey 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville Clarence P. McClelland 
McKendree College, Lebanon Russell Grow 
Monmouth College, Monmouth J. H. Grier 
Mundelein College, Chicago Sister Mary John Michael 
North Central College, Naperville OC. Harve Geiger 
Northwestern University, Evanston James Roscoe Miller 
Quincy College, Quincy Henry Freiburg 
Rockford College, Rockford Mary Ashby Cheek 
Roosevelt College, Chicago Edward J. Sparling 
Rosary College, River Forest Sister Mary Timothea 
St. Francis Xavier College for Women, Chicago ............. Sister Mary Huberta 
Shurtleff College, Alton David A. Weaver 





Southern Illinois University, Carbondale wed, W, Morris 
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The Principia, Elsah 


F, E. Morgan 








University of Chicago, Chicago 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


Lawrence A. Kimpton 
Henning Larsen, Dean 





Wheaton College, Wheaton 


V. R. Edman 





INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson 


Robert H. Riardon 





Maurice O. Ross 





Butler University, Indianapolis 
DePauw University, Greencastle 


Russell J. Humbert 





Earlham College, Richmond 


Thomas E. Jones 








Evansville College, Evansville 
Franklin College, Franklin 


Lincoln B. Hale 
Harold W. Richardson 





Ernest E. Miller 





Goshen College, Goshen 
Hanover College, Hanover 


Albert G. Parker, Jr. 





Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 


I. Lynd Esch 





Herman B. Wells 





Indiana University, Bloomington 
Manchester College, North Manchester 


V. F. Schwalm 





Ford L. Wilkinson, Jr. 





Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute 
St. Joseph ’s College, Collegeville 


Raphael H. Gross 





St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 


Mother Marie Helene 
Sister M. Madeleva 





Taylor University, Upland 


Evan H. Bergwall 





University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 


John J. Cavanaugh 





Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 


O. P. Kretzmann 








Wabash College, Crawfordsville 


IOWA 
Briar Cliff College, Sioux City 


Frank Hugh Sparks 


Sister Jean Marie 





Central College, Pella 


G. T. Vander Lugt 





Clarke College, Dubuque 


Sister Mary Anne Leone 








Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 


H. H. Brooks, Acting 
Russell D. Cole 





Drake University, Des Moines 


Henry Gadd Harmon 








Grinnell College, Grinnell 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant 


Samuel Nowell Stevens 
J. Raymond Chadwick 





Loras T, Lane 





Loras College, Dubuque 
Luther College, Decorah 


J. Wilhelm Ylvisaker 





Morningside College, Sioux City 


Earl A. Roadman 








Parsons College, Fairfield 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport 


Tom E. Shearer 
Ambrose J. Burke 





Simpson College, Indianola 


Edwin E. Voigt 





State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Virgil M. Hancher 





University of Dubuque, Dubuque 


Rollo C. La Porte 





Vivian T. Smith 





Upper lowa University, Fayette 
Wartburg College, Waverly 


C. H. Becker 





William Penn College, Oskalooss ...., 


Charles 8, Bal] 
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KANSAS 
Baker University, Baldwin 


Nelson P. Horn 





Emory Lindquist 





Bethany College, Lindsborg 
Bethel College, North Newton 


D. C. Wedel, Acting 





Paul B. McCleave 





College of Emporia, Emporia 





Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
Friends University, Wichita 


M. C. Cunningham 
8. Arthur Watson 





A. Stanley Trickett 





Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 


Marymount College, Salina Mother Mary Chrysostom Wynn 





McPherson College, McPherson 


D. W. Bittinger 





Mount 8t. Scholastica College, Atchison .......... 


Ottawa University, Ottawa 


aes Mother M. Alfred Schroll 
Andrew B. Martin 





St. Benedict’s College, Atchison 


Cuthbert McDonald 





St. Mary College, Xavier 


A, M. Murphy 





Southwestern College, Winfield 


Alvin W. Murray 





William M. McCreery 





Sterling College, Sterling 
University of Wichita, Wichita 


-Harry F, Corbin 





Washburn Municipal University, Topeka 


Bryan 8. Stoffer 





KENTUCKY 
Asbury College, Wilmore 


Z. T. Johnson 





Berea College, Berea 


Francis Stephenson Hutchins 





Walter A. Groves 





Centre College, Danville 
Georgetown College, Georgetown 


Samuel 8. Hill 





Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro 


.Osear W. Lever 





Charles R. Spain 





Morehead State College, Morehead 
Nazareth College, Louisville 


Sister Mary Ransom, Dean 





Transylvania College, Lexington 


Frank A. Rose 








Union College, Barbourville 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


Conway Boatman 
Herman Lee Donovan 





Philip G. Davidson, Jr. 





University of Louisville, Louisville 
Ursuline College, Louisville 


Sister George Marie, Dean 





LOUISIANA 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport 


Joe J. Mickle 





Albert W. Dent 





Dillard University, New Orleans 
Louisiana College, Pineville 


G. Earl Guinn 





Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 


R. L. Ropp, Acting 








Louisiana State University, University 
Loyola University, New Orleans 


Troy H. Middleton 
Thomas J. Shields 





Anna E. Many, Acting Dean 





Newcomb College, New Orleans 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches ..... 
St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans 


Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond ... 


Southern University, Baton Rouge 


ee hacse G. W. McGinty, Acting 
insisibiestesatltiest Sister Mary Louise 
RcdislbPastcclaie L. H. Dyson, Acting 
.F, G. Clark 





Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 


Joel L. Fletcher 
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Rufus C. Harris 





Tulane University, New Orleans 
Ursuline College, New Orleans 





Xavier University, New Orleans 


Mother M. Celeste Hanlon 


Mother M. Agatha 





MAINE 
Bates College, Lewiston 


Charles F. Phillips 





Kenneth C. M. Sills 





Bowdoin College, Brunswick 
Colby College, Waterville 


Julius Seelye Bixler 





Daniel J. O’Neill 





College of Our Lady of Mercy, Portland 
University of Maine, Orono 


Arthur A. Hauck 





MARYLAND 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore ............... 


Goucher College, Baltimore 


Sister Margaret Mary 
Otto F. Kraushaar 





Andrew G. Truxal 





Hood College, Frederick ..... 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


Detlev W. Bronk 





Thomas J. Murray 





Loyola College, Baltimore 
Morgan State College, Baltimore 


Martin D. Jenkins 





Mount St. Agnes College, Baltimore 


Sister Mary Placide 





J. L. Sheridan 





Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg 
St. John’s College, Annapolis 


Richard D. Weigle 





St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg 


Francis J. Dodd 








United States Naval Academy, Annapolis 
University of Maryland, College Park 


Harry W. Hill 
H. C. Byrd 





Daniel Z. Gibson 





Washington College, Chestertown 
Western Maryland College, Westminster 


Lowell 8S. Ensor 





Woodstock College, Woodstock 


Ferdinand Wheeler 





MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield ............. 


sini Spencer Miller, Jr. 


Charles W. Cole 





Amherst College, Amherst 
Assumption College, Worcester 


Henry J. Moquin 





L. N. Holm 





Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill 


Joseph R. N. Maxwell 





Boston University, Boston 


Harold C. Case 





Howard B. Jefferson 





Clark University, Worcester 


College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee... John R. Rooney, Vice-President 


College of the Holy Cross, Worcester ....... 


John A, O’Brien 





Edward 8S. Mann 





Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston 
Emerson College, Boston 





Emmanuel College, Boston 





Jonathan W. French, Jr. 
Sister Margaret Patricia 





Harvard University, Cambridge 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge . 


James B. Conant 


icc James R. Killian, Jr. 


Roswell G. Ham 





Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley 
Northeastern University, Boston 


Carl 8. Ell 





Regis College, Weston 


Sister Mary Alice 








Simmons College, Boston 





Bancroft Beatley 
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Smith College, Northampton 


Benjamin F. Wright 





Paul M. Limbert 





Springfield College, Springfield 
Tufts College, Tufts College 


Leonard Carmichael 





Ralph A. Van Meter 





University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Wellesley College, Wellesley 


Margaret Clapp 





Wheaton College, Norton 


A. Howard Meneely 








Williams College, Williamstown. ...... 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester ............ 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian College, Adrian 


James P. Baxter, III 


insides Wat Tyler Cluverius 


Samuel J. Harrison 





Albion College, Albion 


William W. Whitehouse 





John 8. Harker 





Alma College, Alma 
Aquinas College, Grand Rapids 


Arthur F. Bukowski 





Calvin College, Grand Rapids 


William Spoelhof 





Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs 


Hillsdale College, Hillsdale 


vanianinmeeied Perey W. Christian 


Harvey Leonard Turner 





Hope College, Holland 


Irwin J. Lubbers 





Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo 


John Scott Everton 





Marygrove College, Detroit 


Sister M. Honora 








Mercy College, Detroit 


Sister M. Lucille, Acting 


Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 


East Lansing 


John A. Hannah 





Sister M. Kevin 





Nazareth College, Nazareth 
Olivet College, Olivet 


Raymond B. Blakney 





Siena Heights College, Adrian .................. 


Mother M. Gerald 





University of Detroit, Detroit 


Celesiin J. Steiner 





University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Harlan H. Hatcher 








Wayne University, Detroit 


MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis 


David D. Henry 


Bernhard Christensen 








Carleton College, Northfield 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph 


Laurence M. Gould 
Mother Richarda Peters 








College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 


Sister Antonine O’Brien 


College of St. Scholastica, Duluth ........... Mother M. Anthanasius Braegelman 


College of St. Teresa, Winona 


Sister M. Rachel Dady 








College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 
Concordia College, Moorhead 


Vincent J. Flynn 
Joseph L. Knutson 





Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter 


.Edgar M. Carlson 





Hamline University, St. Paul 


Hurst R. Anderson 





Macalester College, St. Paul 


Charles J. Turck 





Baldwin Dworschak 





St. John’s University, Collegeville 
St. Mary’s College, Winona 


Brother J. Ambrose 





St. Olaf College, Northfield 


Clemens M. Granskou 








University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


J. L. Morrill 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Belhaven College, Jackson G. T. Gillespie 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Millsaps College, Jackson Marion L. Smith 
Mississippi College, Clinton D. M. Nelson 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg R. 0. Cook 
Mississippi State College, State College Fred T. Mitchell 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus .........ccccccoccessee B. L. Parkinson 
University of Mississippi, University John Davis Williams 
MISSOURI 
Central College, Fayette Ralph L. Woodward 
College of St. Teresa, Kansas City Sister M. Berenice O’Neill 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton Leslie E. Ziegler 
Drury College, Springfield James Franklin Findlay 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis Sister M. Marcella Casey 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles Frane L. MeCluer 
Maryville College, St. Louis Mother Marie-Odéide Mouton 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall . M. Earle Collins 
Park College, Parkville J. L. Zwingle 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City Maurice E. Van Ackeren 
St. Louis University, St. Louis Paul C. Reinert 
Tarkio College, Tarkio Clyde H. Canfield 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City Clarence R. Decker 
University of Missouri, Columbia F, A. Middlebush 
Washington University, St. Louis Arthur H. Compton 
Webster College, Webster Groves Sister Mariella, Acting 
Westminster College, Fulton William W. Hall, Jr. 
William Jewell College, Liberty Walter Pope Binns 
MONTANA 
Carroll College, Helena R. Vincent Kavanagh 
College of Great Falls, Great Falls J. J. Donovan 
Rocky Mountain College, Billings Herbert W. Hines 
NEBRASKA 
Creighton University, Omaha Carl M. Reinert 
Doane College, Crete David L. Crawford 
Duchesne College, Omaha Mother Mary Downey 
Hastings College, Hastings .Wm. Marshall French 
Midland College, Fremont Paul W. Dieckman 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln Carl C. Bracy 
Union College, Lincoln H. C. Hartman 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln R. G. Gustavson 
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University of Omaha, Omaha Milo Bail 
York College, York Walter E. Bachman 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dartmouth College, Hanover John 8. Dickey 
Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett Sister M. Mauritia 
Rivier College, Nashua Sister Marie Carmella, Dean 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester Bertrand C. Dolan 
University of New Hampshire, Durham Robert F. Chandler, Jr. 
NEW JERSEY 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station.......Sister Hildegarde Marie, Acting 
Drew University, Madison Fred G. Holloway 
Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford Peter Sammartino 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood Sister Marie Anna 





New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Margaret T. Corwin, Dean 
































Newark College of Engineering, Newark ..............:000. Robert W. Van Houten 
Princeton University, Princeton Harold W. Dodds 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick Lewis Webster Jones 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City James J. Shanahan 
Seton Hall University, South Orange John L. MeNulty 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken Jess H. Davis 
Upsala College, East Orange Evald B. Lawson 
NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque Thomas L. Popejoy 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi College, Garden City Paul D. Eddy 
Alfred University, Alfred M. Ellis Drake 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson James H. Case, Jr. 


Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 
Millicent Carey McIntosh, Dean 























Brooklyn College, Brooklyn Harry David Gideonse 
Canisius College, Buffalo Raymond W. Schouten 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam ....ccccccsoomecsesesnen William G. Van Note 
Colgate University, Hamilton Everett Needham Case 
College of the City of New York, New York ....cccccccmcseou Harry N. Wright 
College of Mount St. Vincent, New York .............. Sister Catharine Marie, Dean 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle ............. Mother M. Dorothea Dunkerley 
College of St. Rose, Albany Sister Rose of Lima, Dean 
Columbia College, Columbia University, New York...Grayson L. Kirk, Acting 
Cornell University, Ithaca Deane W. Malott 
D’Youville College, Buffalo Sister Margaret 
Elmira College, Elmira Lewis Eldred 
Fordham University, New York Laurence J. McGinley 








Good Counsel College, White Plains Sister Mary Dolores 
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Robert W. McEwen 





Hamilton College, Clinton 
Hartwick College, Oneonta 


Henry J. Arnold 





Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva 


Alan W. Brown 





John C. Adams 





Hofstra College, Hempstead 
Houghton College, Houghton 


Stephen W. Paine 





Hunter College, New York 


George N. Shuster 








Keuka College, Keuka Park 
Manhattan College, New York 





Katherine G. Blyley 


Brother Bonaventure Thomas 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 
Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne 


Marymount College, Tarrytown 


Mother M. Gerard 





Nazareth College, Rochester 


Mother M. Helene 








New York University, New York ........cccscccssmsssssssnsesssesssesssenseen Henry Townley Heald 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls Francis L. Meade 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Grymes Hill 

Mother Saint Egbert, Dean 








Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 


Harry 8. Rogers 





Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 


Charles Pratt 





Queens College, Flushing 


John J. Theobald 





Russell Sage College, Troy 


Lewis A. Froman 





Juvenal Lalor 





St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn 


Brother Columba 





St. John’s University, Brooklyn 


John A. Flynn 





William T. Dillon 





St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn 
St. Lawrence University, Canton 


Eugene G. Bewkes 





Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville 


Harold Taylor 








Siena College, Loudonville 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 


Mark Kennedy 
Henry T. Moore 





State University of New York, Albany 


William 8. Carlson 








Syracuse University, Syracuse .... 
Union College, Schenectady 


William P. Tolley 
Carter Davidson 





United States Military Academy, West Point ............. 


uniting Frederick A. Irving 





University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
University of Rochester, Rochester 


T. R. McConnell 
C. W. deKiewiet 





Sarah G. Blanding 





Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 
Wagner College, Staten Island 


Walter C. Langsam 





Wells College, Aurora 


Louis J. Long 





Samuel Belkin 





Yeshiva University, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro 


¥F. D. Bluford 





Bennett College, Greensboro 


David D. Jones 





Catawba College, Salisbury 


Alvin Robert Keppel 





Davidson College, Davidson 


John R, Cunningham 





A. Hollis Edens 





Duke University, Durham 
East Carolina College, Greenville 


John D. Messick 





Elon College, Elon College 


L. E. Smith 
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Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs Marshall 8. Woodson 
Greensboro College, Greensboro Luther L. Gobbel 
Guilford College, Guilford Clyde A. Milner 
High Point College, High Point ...... Dennis H. Cooke 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte , Hardy Liston 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory Voigt R. Cromer 
Livingstone College, Salisbury W. J. Trent 
Meredith College, Raleigh Carlyle Campbell 
North Carolina College at Durham Alfonso Elder 
Pembroke State College, Pembroke R. D. Wellons 
Queens College, Charlotte Charlton C. Jernigan 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh Harold L. Trigg 
Salem College, Winston-Salem Dale H. Gramley 
Shaw University, Raleigh William R. Strassner 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill .Gordon Gray 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest Harold W. Tribble 





Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro 
Edward K. Graham 


NORTH DAKOTA 




































































Jamestown College, Jamestown Samuel 8. George 
OHIO 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs Douglas McGregor 
Ashland College, Ashland ... Glen L, Clayton 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea John L. Knight 
Bluffton College, Bluffton Lloyd L. Ramseyer 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green .............. Ralph W. McDonald 
Capital University, Columbus Harold L. Yochum 
Central State College, Wilberforce Charles H. Wesley 
College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph ....Sister Maria Corona, Dean 
College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus Sister M. Angelita 
College of Wooster, Wooster Howard F. Lowry 
Defiance College, Defiance Kevin McCann 
Denison University, Granville A. Blair Knapp 
Fenn College, Cleveland Paul R. Anders, Acting 
Findlay College, Findlay H. Clifford Fox 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin Wm. Terry Wickham 
Hiram College, Hiram Paul H. Fall 
John Carroll University, Cleveland Frederick E. Welfle 
Kent State University, Kent George A. Bowman 
Kenyon College, Gambier Gordon Keith Chalmers 
Lake Erie College, Painesville Paul Weaver 
Marietta College, Marietta W. Bay Irvine 
Mary Manse College, Toledo Sister Vincent de Paul 
Miami University, Oxford Ernest H. Hahne 


Mount Union College, Alliance Charles B. Ketcham 
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Muskingum College, New Concord 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid 


Oberlin College, Oberlin 


Robert N. Montgomery 





Mother Mary Anselm 





William E. Stevenson 





Ohio Northern University, Ada 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


Ohio University, Athens 


F. B. MeIntosh 





H. L. Bevis 





.John ©. Baker 





Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 
Otterbein College, Westerville 
University of Akron, Akron 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
University of Dayton, Dayton 
University of Toledo, Toledo 


Ursuline College, Cleveland 


Arthur 8. Flemming 





J. Gordon Howard 





Norman P. Auburn 





Raymond Walters 








George J. Renneker 
Asa 8. Knowles 





Mother Marie 








Western College, Oxford 


Edmund H. Kase, Jr. 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce 
Wilmington College, Wilmington 
Wittenberg College, Springfield 
Xavier University, Cincinnati 
Youngstown College, Youngstown 


John 8. Millis 
Charles L. Hill 

Samuel D. Marble 
Clarence C. Stoughton 
James F, Maguire 
Howard W. Jones 




















OKLAHOMA 

Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany 

Langston University, Langston 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater 

Oliver 8. Willham 

John W. Raley 

C. Q. Smith 

Eugene 8. Briggs 

George L. Cross 

C. I. Pontius 





Roy H. Cantrell 
G. L. Harrison 





Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 
Phillips University, Enid 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa 

















OREGON 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland 
Linfield College, McMinnville 
Marylhurst College, Marylhurst 
Pacific University, Forest Grove 
Reed College, Portland 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
University of Portland, Portland .... 
Willamette University, Salem 





Morgan 8. Odell 
Harry L. Dillin 
Sister M. Elizabeth Clare 
Walter C. Giersbach 
E. B. MacNaughton 
Harry K. Newburn 
Robert H. Sweeney 
G. Herbert Smith 























PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright College, Reading 
Allegheny College, Meadville 
Beaver College, Jenkintown 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg 


Harry V. Masters 
Louis T. Benezet 
Raymon M. Kistler 
Horace A. Hildreth 
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J.C. Warner 





Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown 


Dale H. Moore 





Sister Maria Kostka 





Chestnut Hill College, Chestnut Hill 
College Misericordia, Dallas 


Sister M. Gonzaga 





William W. Edel 





Dickinson College, Carlisle 


Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia ................. 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 


suse James Creese 
Vernon F. Gallagher 





A. C. Baugher 





Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls 


Theodore A. Distler 
Charles M. Lee 








Gettysburg College, Gettysburg .... 
Grove City College, Grove City 


Henry W. A. Hanson 
..Weir C. Ketler 





Gilbert F. White 





Haverford College, Haverford 
Immaculata College, Immaculata 


Vincent L. Burns 





Juniata College, Huntingdon 


Calvert N. Ellis 





Ralph C. Hutchison 





Lafayette College, Easton 
LaSalle College, Philadelphia 


.Brother G. Paul 





Lebanon Valley College, Annville 


Frederic K. Miller 





Martin D. Whitaker 





Lehigh University, Bethlehem 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University 


Horace M. Bond 





John W. Long 





Lycoming College, Williamsport 
Marywood College, Scranton 


. Sister M. Eugenia 





Mercyhurst College, Erie 


Sister M. Borgia Egan, Dean 








Moravian College, Bethlehem 
Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem 


Raymond 8. Haupert 
David E. Weinland 





Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 


Mother M. Irenaeus 








Muhlenberg College, Allentown 


Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh ............ 


Pennsylvania State College, State College 
Rosemont College, Rosemont 


Sherwood R. Mercer, Dean 


see. aul R, Anderson 
Milton 8. Eisenhower 
Mother Mary Boniface 





St. Francis College, Loretto 


Adrian J. M. Veigle 





Edward G. Jacklin 





St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe 


Denis O. Strittmatter 





Seton Hill College, Greensburg 


William G. Ryan 





G. Morris Smith 





Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore 


John W. Nason 





Robert L. Johnson 





Temple University, Philadelphia 
Thiel College, Greenville 


Edwin Hodge, Jr., Acting 





University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Harold E. Stassen 





R. H. Fitzgerald 





University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
University of Scranton, Scranton 


J. Eugene Gallery 





Ursinus College, Collegeville 


Norman E. McClure 





Sister Doloretta 





Villa Maria College, Erie 
Villanova College, Villanova 


Francis X. N. McGuire 





Washington and Jefferson College, Washington 


Boyd C. Patterson 
Paul R. Stewart 





Waynesburg College, Waynesburg 
Westminster College, New Wilmington 


Will W. Orr 
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Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre Eugene 8. Farley 
Wilson College, Chambersburg Paul Swain Havens 





PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German Edward G. Seel 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras Jaime Benitez 





RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence Henry M. Wriston 
Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence....Nancy Duke Lewis, Dean 
Providence College, Providence Robert J. Slavin 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence Max W. Sullivan 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston Carl R. Woodward 














SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia Samuel R. Higgins 
Benedict College, Columbia J. A. Bacoats 
Claflin University, Orangeburg J. J. Seabrook 
Coker College, Hartsville Donald C. Agnew 
College of Charleston, Charleston George D. Grice 
Columbia College, Columbia R. Wright Spears 
Converse College, Spartanburg Edward M. Gwathmey 
Erskine College, Due West Robert C. Grier 
Furman University, Greenville John L. Plyler 
Lander College, Greenwood B. M. Grier 
Limestone College, Gaffney O. Norman Shands 
Newberry College, Newberry James C. Kinard 
Presbyterian College, Clinton Marshall W. Brown 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg B. C. Turner 
The Citadel, Charleston C. P. Summerall 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill Henry R. Sims 
Wofford College, Spartanburg C. C. Norton, Acting 


















































SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls Lawrence M. Stavig 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell Matthew D. Smith 
Huron College, Huron George F. McDougall 
Yankton College, Yankton J. Clark Graham 














TENNESSEE 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City Harley Fite 
Fisk University, Nashville Charles 8. Johnson 
King College, Bristol R. T. L. Liston 
Knoxville College, Knoxville James A. Colston 
Lane College, Jackson C. A. Kirkendoll 
LeMoyne College, Memphis Hollis F. Price 
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Robert L. Kincaid 





Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 
Maryville College, Maryville 


Ralph W. Lloyd 





Milligan College, Milligan College 


D. E. Walker 








Scarritt College, Nashville 
Southwestern, Memphis 


Hugh C. Stuntz 
Peyton N. Rhodes 





Tusculum College, Greeneville 


Raymond C. Rankin 





Union University, Jackson 


Walter F. Jones 





University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 


David A. Lockmiller 





University of the South, Sewanee 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Edward McCrady, Jr., Acting 


C. E. Brehm 





Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


Harvie Branscomb 





TEXAS 
Abilene Christian College, Abilene 


Don H. Morris 





W. B. Guerrant 





Austin College, Sherman 
Baylor University, Waco 


W. R. White 





Bishop College, Marshall 





Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene 


M. K. Curry, Jr. 
R. N. Richardson 





Howard Payne College, Brownwood 


Thomas H. Taylor 





Sister M. Columkille 





Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 


Gordon G. Singleton 





McMurry College, Abilene 


Harold G. Cooke 








Midwestern University, Wichita Falls 


Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 


Rice Institute, Houston 


James B. Boren 


John LaSalle McMahon 


William V. Houston 





St. Edward’s University, Austin 


Edmund Hunt 





St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 


Louis J. Blume 








Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
Southwestern University, Georgetown 


Umphrey Lee 
William C. Finch 





Sul Ross State College, Alpine 


Richard M. Hawkins 





Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 


M. E. Sadler 





Texas College, Tyler 


D. R. Glass 





Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville 


Texas State College for Women, Denton 


Ernest H. Poteet 
John A. Guinn 





Texas Southern University, Houston 


R. O. Lanier 





Texas Technological College, Lubbock 


D. M. Wiggins 





Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 


Law Sone 





Wilson H. Elkins 





Texas Western College, El Paso 
Trinity University, San Antonio 


James W. Laurie 





University of Texas, Austin 


T. 8. Painter 








Wiley College, Marshall 
UTAH 


J. 8. Scott 





Brigham Young University, Provo 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


Ernest L. Wilkinson 
A. Ray Olpin 





Louis L. Madsen 





Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City 


Robert D. Steele 
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VERMONT 


Bennington College, Bennington Frederick Burckhardt 
Middlebury College, Middlebury Samuel 8, Stratton 
Norwich University, Northfield Ernest N. Harmon 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Daniel P. Lyons 
University of Vermont, Burlington William 8. Carlson 

















VIRGINIA 


Bridgewater College, Bridgewater Warren D. Bowman 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg Alvin Duke Chandler 
Emory and Henry College, Emory Foye G. Gibson 
Hampden-Sydney Coliege, Hampden-Sydney Edgar Graham Gammon 
Hampton Institute, Hampton Alonzo G. Moron 
Hollins College, Hollins College John R. Everett 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg Orville W. Wake 
Madison College, Harrisonburg G. Tyler Miller 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton Frank B. Lewis 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg M. L. Combs. 
Radford College, Radford Charles K. Martin, Jr. 
Longwood College, Farmville Dabney S. Lancaster 
Randolph-Macon C; ege, Ashland J. Earl Moreland 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg Theodore H. Jack 
Roanoke College, Salem H. Sherman Oberly 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar Anne Gary Pannell 
University of Richmond, Richmond George M. Modlin 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington Richard J. Marshall 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg Walter 8S. Newman 
Virginia State College, Petersburg Robert P. Daniel 
Virginia Union University, Richmond J. Maleus Ellison 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington Francis P. Gaines 
























































WASHINGTON 


College of Puget Sound, Tacoma Robert Franklin Thompson 
Gonzaga University, Spokane Francis E, Corkery 
Holy Names College, Spokane Sister M. Francis Xavier 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland 8. C. Eastvold 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle C. Hoyt Watson 
Seattle University, Seattle -Albert A, Lemineux 
University of Washington, Seattle H. P. Everest, Acting 
Whitman College, Walla Walla Chester C. Maxey 
Whitworth College, Spokane Frank F, Warren 





























WEST VIRGINIA 


Bethany College, Bethany W. H. Cramblet 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins Raymond B. Purdum 
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Fairmont State College, Fairmont George H. Hand 
Marshall College, Huntington Stewart H. Smith 
Salem College, Salem K. Duane Hurley 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown Oliver 8. Ikenberry 
West Virginia State College, Institute John W. Davis 
West Virginia University, Morgantown Irvin Stewart 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon William J. Scarborough 

















WISCONSIN 


Alverno College, Milwaukee Sister M. Augustine 
Beloit College, Beloit Carey Croneis 
Carroll College, Waukesha W. E. Kaufman, Acting 
Lawrence College, Appleton Nathan M. Pusey 
Marquette University, Milwaukee Edward J. O’Donnell 
Milton College, Milton Carroll L. Hill 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee John B. Johnson, Jr. 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
Northland College, Ashland L. H. Brumbaugh 
Ripon College, Ripon Clark G. Kuebler 
St. Norbert College, West De Pere B. H. Pennings 
University of Wisconsin, Madison Mark H. Ingraham, Dean 






































WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie G. D. Humphrey 





CANADA 


Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia Watson Kirkconnell 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick 

W. T. Ross Flemington 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario A. B. B. Moore 





ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Universidad de Santo Domingo, Ciudad Trujillo ........ R. B. Burgos, Secretary 


LEBANON 
American University of Beirut Stephen B. L. Penrose, Jr. 





PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Centro Escobar University, Manila Concepcion A, Aguila 
Far Eastern University, Manila Vidal A. Tan 








TURKEY 


American College for Girls, Istanbul Floyd H. Black 
Robert College, Istanbul Floyd H. Black 











Members of the Association 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Council on Education 

Carnegie Corporation 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
General Education Board 

Institute of International Education 

Jesuit Educational Association 

National Catholic Educational Association 

National Council of Churches of Christ in the U. 8. A. 
Social Science Research Council 

United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 

United States Office of Education 





CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE I 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of higher 
education in all its forms in the colleges of liberal arts and sci- 
ences which shall become members of this Association, and the 
prosecution of such plans as may make more efficient the insti- 
tutions included in its membership. 


ARTICLE II 
The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association of 
American Colleges, Incorporated.”’ 
ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the Association shall be com- 
posed of those colleges of liberal arts and sciences which may be 


duly elected to membership in the Association after reeommenda- 
tion by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Honorary Membership. The general secretaries 
of church boards of education and officials of educational founda- 
tions and other cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary 
membership. 


ARTICLE IV 
REPRESENTATION 


Every institution recognized as a member of this Association 
shall be entitled to representation in each meeting of the Associa- 
tion by an accredited representative. Other members of the fac- 
ulty or board of trustees of any institution belonging to this 
Association, the officers of church boards cooperating with such 
an institution and the representatives of foundations and other 
cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all the privileges of rep- 
resentatives except the right to vote. Each institution recognized 
as a member of the Association shall be entitled to one vote on any 
question before the Association, the vote to be cast by its accred- 
ited representative. 
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ARTICLE V 
FIELD OF OPERATION 


Section 1. The territory in which the operations of the Asso- 
ciation are principally to be conducted is the United States. 


ARTICLE VI 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Association shall elect from its membership 
the following: 
1. President 
2. Vice President 
3. Executive Director 
4, Treasurer 


Section 2. The Executive Director shall be the executive 
officer of the Association and shall serve until his successor is 
duly elected. The other officers shall serve for one year or until 
their successors are duly elected. Election of officers shall be by 
ballot. 

SecTIon 3. The duties of the respective officers shall be those 
usually connected with said offices. 


ARTICLE VII 
BoargpD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of eight mem- 
bers, four of whom shall be elected by ballot by the Association, 
and the other four shall consist of the officers of the Association. 

Section 2. The President of the Association shall be ez officio 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Section 3. Except as provided by statute and as directed by 
the members of the Association, and subject to the Constitution 
and By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall have power to man- 
age, operate and direct the affairs of the Association and fill all 
vacancies. 

ARTICLE VIII 


Quorum 


Representatives of twenty-five members of the Association shall 
be necessary to form a quorum for the transaction of business. 
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ARTICLE IX 
By-Laws 


The Association may enact By-Laws for its own government, 
not inconsistent with the provisions hereof and the certificate of 


incorporation. 
ARTICLE X 
AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may be offered at 
any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, signed by 
the mover and two seconds. They shall then lie on the table un- 
til the next annual meeting, and shall require for their adoption 
the affirmative vote of two thirds of the members then present. 


BY-LAWS 


1. Applications for membership shall be made to the Board of 
Directors, which shall, after investigation of the standing of the 
institution, recommend to the Association. 

2. The annual dues shall be seventy-five dollars ($75.00) per 
member. Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall 
cause forfeiture of membership. 

3. At least one meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
month of January of each calendar year. Special meetings may 
be called by the Board of Directors, provided that four-weeks’ 
notice in writing be given each institution connected with the 
Association. 

4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Board of Directors. 

5. All expenditure of funds of the Association shall be author- 
ized by resolution of the Association, or subject to later approval 
by the Association, by the Board of Directors. 

6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resoiutions at 
the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 

7. There shall be within the Association a permanent commis- 
sion to be known as the ‘‘Commission on Christian Higher 
Education.’’ This Commission shall have such autonomy as 
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may be necessary in order to represent the interests of church- 
related colleges in general and to carry on a program of promot- 
ing spiritual values in higher education. The Commission is to 
operate under rules mutually agreed to by the Commission and 
the Board of Directors. , 

8. The Executive Director shall mail three copies of the official 
BULLETIN to all institutions which are members of the Asso- 
ciation. Additional copies, either for the institution or for any 
officer or faculty member, may be had at a special rate. 

9. These By-Laws may be amended at any business session of 
the Association by two thirds vote, provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment has been presented at a previous session. 


PoLicy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusiveness and inter- 
helpfulness rather than of exclusiveness. 





1915 

1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 


1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 


FORMER PRESIDENTS 


President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College; Constitution adopted 

President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College 

President Henry Churchill King,* Oberlin College 

President John S. Nollen, Lake Forest College 

President Hill M. Bell,* Drake University, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

President William A. Shanklin,* Wesleyan University 

President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College 

President Clark W. Chamberlain,* Denison University 

President Charles A. Richmond,* Union College 

President Samuel Plantz,* Lawrence College, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland,* Vanderbilt University 

President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College 

Dean John R. Effinger,* University of Michigan 

President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 

President Trevor Arnett, General Education Board 

President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 

Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

President Irving Maurer,* Beloit College 

President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 

President William Mather Lewis,” Lafayette College 

President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 

President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 

President James L. McConaughy,* Wesleyan University 

President John L. Seaton, Albion College 

President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College 

President £dward V. Stanford, Villanova College 

President Remsen D. Bird, Occidental College 

President Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern 

Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse University 

President Francis P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 

President James P. Baxter, III, Williams College 

President Charles J. Turck, Macalester College 

President Mildred McAfee Horton, Wellesley College 

President Kenneth I. Brown, Denison University 

President Vincent J. Flynn, College of St. Thomas 

President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston University 

Vice-Chancellor LeRoy E. Kimball, New York University 


* Deceased. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE NEXT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN COLLEGES WILL BE HELD JANUARY 
6-8, 1958, IN THE HOTEL STATLER, LOS ANGELES, 


CALIFORNIA. 


In order for the colleges related to Church Boards of Educa- 
tion to have their group meetings on January 4-6 and for the 
American Conference of Academic Deans to have their sessions 
on the forenoon and afternoon of January 6, the first session of 
our Annual Meeting will be at 8 P.M., January 6 and the con- 
eluding session will be the luncheon on January 8. 


MERICA’S TOWN MEETING, which over the years has 
cooperated with our member colleges, went on television on 
January 27. The program is scheduled on a coast-to-coast net- 
work of ABC-TV stations every Sunday at 6:30 P.M. on the 
east and west coasts and at 5:30 P.M. in the central time zone. 
George V. Denny, Jr. continues as moderator of the telecast and 
of the radio ‘‘Town Meeting’’ which will continue to be heard 
on Tuesday nights. 


J,PUCATION FOR ADVERSITY by Julius Seelye Bixler is 

the Inglis Lecture delivered at Harvard University’s Gradu- 
ate School of Education annually, in honor of Alexander Inglis. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION FACES THE WORLD CRISIS 

is a group of addresses delivered at the thirty-third annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education in Chicago, May 
5-6, 1950, in honor of the late George F. Zook upon the occa- 
sion of his retirement after more than 16 years of distinguished 
service as president of the Council. American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington 6, D. C. 


UNIVERSITIES AND WORLD AFFAIRS by Howard E. 
Wilson is a survey which analyzes the role of colleges and 
universities in influencing international relations in the world 
aoe Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, New 
ork. 
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wat WE ALL BELIEVE by Ruth Cranston is a succinct 

presentation of the beliefs of six major religions in the world 
today, a study of which promotes understanding and knowledge 
of the philosophy and ideals of the different peoples of the world. 
Western Personnel Institute, Pasadena, California. 


HE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NA- 

TIONS announces its 26th Annual United Nations National 
Student Contest. All high school students in the United States 
and its territorial possessions in any recognized secondary school 
—public, private or parochial—are eligible to take the examina- 
tion on the United Nations. First prize is a trip to Europe, 
second prize is $100. The examinations will be held on March 
27, 1952. Details can be obtained from the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, Inc., 45 East 65th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 


THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND raised $1,304,700 

in its 1951 campaign according to a report by William J. 
Trent, Jr., executive director of the Fund. This exceeded last 
year’s results by some $95,000 and is the largest sum obtained in 


any one year by the Fund established in 1944. The sum will be 
distributed among 32 private, accredited colleges and universi- 
ties located, with the exception of Lincoln University in Penn- 
sylvania, in 11 Southern states and having a total enrolment of 
26,000 students. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY of Schenectady, 

New York, has announced its fellowship award program for 
college graduate students through A. D. Marshall, assistant sec- 
retary of the Company and secretary of the General Electric 
Education Committee. The grants are made under the Com- 
pany’s $1,000,000 Educational Fund which was established in 
1945. Married students will receive $2100 while unmarried 
students will receive $1400. Aid will be increased by Company 
grants of $1200 per student to colleges or universities which 
they attend. A committee representing the National Associa- 
tion of Sciences, American Chemical Society, American Physical 
Society, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers and the American So- 
ciety for Engineering Education will select the 1952-53 fellows. 
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A CENTRAL PLANNING COMMITTEE, representing Carle- 

ton College, Gustavus Adolphus College, Hamline Univer- 
sity, Macalester College and St. Olaf College, announces that 
the Board of Directors of the Louis W. and Maud Hill Family 
Foundation has approved an inter-college cooperative project. 
This project, proposed by the five colleges, will bring to each 
campus an outstanding person who as a creative scholar in a 
special field of knowledge can serve the intellectual interests of 
the students, faculty and community. The grant of $148,500 
will be spread over three years. Each college will receive $9,500 
annually and the Central Planning Committee will receive 
$2,000 for operating expenses, and to support joint conferences 
involving all five colleges. Acting under a preliminary grant 
by the Hill Family Foundation, the five colleges through fac- 
ulty committees have explored various programs throughout the 
summer and fall. Hamline University and Macalester College 
will join in a year’s program to be led by a visiting scholar in 
one of the major cultural areas of Asia. The study will pri- 
marily relate to India because it has a central position in Asia, 
both geographically and culturally. Carleton College and St. 
Olaf College will develop semester programs in Northfield and 
will invite two visitors. Gustavus Adolphus College, located in 
St. Peter, will bring to its campus for one semester each year a 
fourth scholar of distinction. Details of the programs at these 
three colleges are not settled as yet. The program will include 
inter-college visitations of faculty and student groups so that all 
five institutions may derive some benefit from each scholar. 
Conferences among librarians and other officers will be held from 
time to time. The facilities of the Hill Reference Library will 
be employed as a source of reference material and assistance in 
the total program. The program will begin in each college in 
September, 1952. 


HE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

announces 15 to 20 Graduate Assistantships for Women in- 
terested in preparing for personnel work in high schools, col- 
leges and universities as advisers, deans of women, heads of resi- 
dence, ete. The scholarships are limited to students willing to 
give two years to the program of study and are equivalent to a 
grant of $1200 to $1500 a year in terms of room, board and 
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tuition. Each assistant will be placed in charge of a small dor- 
mitory and will carry out classroom assignments in her per- 
sonnel work in the dormitory. Application forms and further 
information can be obtained from Miss Ruth Haddock, Assistant 
Director, Student Personnel Program, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, New York. 


FPREEDOMS WE DO NOT WANT TO LOSE. At this Gen- 

eral Assembly, we are engaged in a great effort to keep the 
issues clear on the questions of peace and security, in the hope 
that the Soviet Union will recognize the determined will and 
clarity of thought of the people of the free world and abandon 
its policy of substituting propaganda for honest negotiation on 
real disarmament. 

We should realize that the truth about complex problems is 
harder to understand than slogans and emotional appeals that 
do not meet the issue. Therefore, those who wish to defend their 
freedoms have a difficult task of education to perform constantly 
in order to prevent the sloganized propaganda from misleading 
people. 

One of the main issues on which we must all be clear is the 
question of peace and disarmament. As you know, France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States joined in putting before 
the General Assembly a proposal for the limitation, control and 
balanced reduction of all arms and armed forces. This proposal 
has been ridiculed by Mr. Vishinsky, who has put forward old 
Soviet proposals which are simple and beguiling. His main pur- 
pose is to confuse the issues of peace and to slow up or stop our 
actions to build collective security. 

The people of this world want peace itself, not mere words in 
new pacts of peace. They got pacts of non-aggression from 
Hitler as his favorite prelude to his blitzkriegs. Now they want 
deeds, not words. 

Let us remember that the making of war itself is an interna- 
tional crime. This was firmly established at the Nurenberg 
trials. This was accepted by every government which ratified 
the United Nations Charter. This means that the use of any 
weapon from a gun to an atomic bomb to attack or to threaten 
another state is prohibited. Regardless of what weapons may 
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be used, aggression is a crime and is strictly prohibited. We 
have all signed the paper containing this promise. 

But this is not enough. The people want us to translate our 
promise into performance. 

Knowing as they do the terrible destruction that armies, 
planes, tanks and guns can cause, they will not accept a mere 
paper prohibition of one weapon. They want all weapons and 
all armies put under international control so that war itself is 
effectively prohibited. 

When a nation only wants to prohibit the one weapon that 
happens to offset its mass armies, its hypocritical purpose is easy 
to expose. The real test for a nation is its willingness to submit 
to international control its whole military machine so that it 
becomes impossible for any nation to launch an aggression. 

On the problem of the control and prohibition of the use of 
atomic energy for weapons there is a perfect illustration of the 
need for clarity of thought on the part of free people in order 
not to be deluded by Soviet tricks of propaganda. Let me try to 
put the issue in the simplest way. 

Suppose I held in my right hand a small block of Uranium 
235. It is.often called ‘‘fissionable material.’’ I am going to 
eall it ‘‘the stuff that explodes.’’ This stuff is what people the 
world over want to have put under international control so it 
cannot be used in weapons. 

Suppose I held in my left hand a piece of paper on which I 
had written these words: ‘‘Cross my heart, I promise never to 
use the explosive stuff in a bomb if you will agree to let me keep 
it and use it as I please.’’ 

This, in my right hand, is the stuff that threatens destruction. 
This, in my left hand, is the paper pledge to prohibit the use of 
it in a bomb. 

Now I ask you: do you want signatures of foreign ministers 
on this piece of paper, or do you want to have the United Nations 
control this stuff? Which will be effective in prohibiting its 
use for destructive purposes? 

Would you trust any signature on the paper if the signer 
refused to give up his possession of the stuff to an international 
authority ? 

The United Nations plan calls upon all nations to put this 
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explosive stuff in the hands of an international guard. So far 
only the Soviets have said ‘‘no.’’ They have insisted on having 
and controlling the explosive stuff to use for purposes they say 
are ‘‘peaceful.’’ 

They just want a new piece of paper which says none of us 
shall use this explosive stuff in bombs. After we sign such a 
piece of paper, they say we can probably work out some sort of 
inspection to find out whether anybody actually has any con- 
tainers of this stuff labelled ‘‘bombs.’’ However, the inspectors 
will not be allowed to find out how much of this stuff anyone 
may have in containers labelled ‘‘peace-time use.’’ 

There is only one simple fact that people have to understand 
to see that this affords no protection at all. The simple fact is 
that the stuff that explodes is exactly the same for bombs as for 
peacetime use. 

We say, let’s have international control of the stuff that goes 
bang. 

They say, let’s just sign a paper promising not to let the stuff 
explode. 

They ask the people of the world to take their word. We ask 
that the United Nations take control of the stuff itself so nobody 
can break his word. 

Ah, but we are told that this would prevent countries from 
doing what they please with this explosive stuff. It certainly 
would. 

The people aren’t afraid of words and labels; they are afraid 
of the stuff that explodes. They aren’t so simple as to feel safe 
if this explosive stuff is nicely labelled ‘‘peacetime use only,’’ 
when they know it can become bombs by just putting it in special 
boxes marked ‘‘ A-bombs.”’ 

The United Nations plan says each country can have as much 
of the stuff as it can use up in peaceful projects week by week, 
month by month. We must have an international authority to 
guarantee that atomic stuff is being used as each country claims 
it is being used. 

But if each nation has a big warehouse of the atomic stuff, and 
it is even a secret how much they have, the labels can be changed 
overnight from ‘‘peacetime use’’ to ‘‘bombs.’? What kind of 
prohibition is that? Who would feel safe under that kind of 
control? . 
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Why do the Soviet spokesmen reject the idea of getting what 
they need as they need it from the United Nations authority? 
Oh, they claim they couldn’t trust the international authority to 
let them have what they need. 

You see, we come back to the question of trust. They want us 
to trust them on their own word not to change the labels on this 
explosive stuff and use it in bombs. But they won’t trust the 
authority composed of all nations to allot to them what they need 
for peacetime use. 

In other words, they simply refuse to put this stuff under in- 
ternational control. 

The United Nations plan is the best way advocated so far to 
control the explosive stuff and thus prohibit its use in weapons. 
We are ready to consider any other plan that will control the 
explosive stuff as effectively. But we demand real control of 
the stuff that explodes. 

This is only one illustration of why clear and realistic thinking 
is required if free men are not to lose their freedom in a fog of 
confusion and sophistry. 

Excerpt from an address by the Honorable Mrs. Franklin D. 


Roosevelt, U. S. Representative to the General Assembly, at 
Salle des Societes Savantes under the auspices of Les Jeunes 
Amis de la Liberte, December 18, 1951. 











AMONG THE COLLEGES 


AMHERST COLLEGE has announced the Bertrand H. Snell 
Professorship of American Government in the Department 


of Political Science in honor of the House Minority Leader dur- 
ing the 72nd through the 75th Congress (1931-39). 


NTIOCH COLLEGE has established an interest-free loan 
fund for students made possible by an initial grant of $5,000 
from the Lichter Foundation, Inc. of Cincinnati. 


BATES COLLEGE is the recipient of $100,000 in the will of 

the late Mrs. Charlotte Neal Pettigrew of Great Neck, Long 
Island to be used for a memorial to her husband Bertram L. 
Pettigrew, ’95, New York lawyer and trustee of the College, who 
died in 1947. The memorial will be part of the Hundredth An- 
niversary Development Program on the campus. 


(CENTENARY COLLEGE received $2,000,000 from the estate 

of W. A. Haynes, Shreveport oil man. President Joe J. 
Mickle and Paul M. Brown, chairman of the Centenary Board of 
Trustees, received this amount in stocks from Lamar Baker, Nor- 
man Preston and John B. Hussey, representing the Haynes in- 
terests. The gift will be used for endowment. 

Another gift of $260,000 has been made to the College by the 
T. L. James Company of Ruston for a memorial building for the 
father of William James, an alumnus of the College and a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY is the recipient of $30,000 from Ottis L. 
Green, Jr. His father, Ottis L. Green, Sr., has established 
a foundation to provide scholarships and fellowships in the Duke 
University Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for worthy 
young men and women preparing themselves for careers in teach- 
ing and education, or as workers in the field of religion, giving 
preference to those interested in graduate study of art and social 
sciences, including religion. 
The 1950-51 campaign, launched in the fall of 1950 to secure 
funds for the University’s most immediate needs, has now gone 
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over the top by more than $113,000. Tabulations show that 
8,704 contributors from all 48 states and from 21 foreign coun- 
tries took part and gave a total of $8,763,199.90. 


FeMoRY UNIVERSITY has been granted $7,000,000 by the 
General Education Board for endowment in support of 

graduate work. This is the first contribution toward a ten-year 

$40,000,000 development program of the University. 


HiRAM COLLEGE has been bequeathed $87,500 by Mrs. Anna 

Louise Vanderwerf of Cleveland, $5,000 from the estate of 
Mrs. Caroline E. Martin of Lakewood and $1,000 in the will of 
Mrs. Gertrude Bosworth of Braddock, Pennsylvania. 


KNOX COLLEGE is beginning construction on a new men’s 

residence hall of two units housing a total of 96 men repre- 
senting a new concept in college dormitories. Corridors and 
other elements of ‘‘institutional atmosphere’’ have been elimi- 
nated. Students will live in eight-man suites consisting of four 
bedrooms, a homelike living-room and bath. Adjacent to the 
residence halls will be a small house for a faculty resident ad- 
viser and his wife. 


LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE has been given an $8,500 

grant by the El Pomar Foundation of Colorado Springs, 
which was begun by the late Spence Penrose, the great Colorado 
philanthropist, to be used by the Division of Nursing and an 
additional $1,500 scholarship grant to the Seton Unit of Nursing 
Division. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has been given $500,000 

for Centennial Hall, proposed new classroom building for 
the Evanston campus, by the Kresge Foundation as announced 
by Kenneth F. Burgess, president of the Northwestern’s board 
of trustees at a recent trustees’ meeting. He also told of an 
additional gift of $1,000,000 for Centennial Hall by an anony- 
mous donor, to be paid during the next two years. Previously, 
some $1,500,000 in gifts for the building had been received from 
over 6,000 individuals and this completed the campaign for the 
building. The trustees voted to make the new building a memo- 
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rial to the Kresge family by calling it Kresge Centennial Hall. 
A complete report on the Centennial campaign, the objective of 
which was $8,250,000, was made at the University Founders Day 
ceremony on January 27, 1952. 

The University also announces a five-year grant of $100,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation to establish an African Study 
Center and a clearing-house for African research and informa- 
tion. The new center will be directed by Dr. Melville J. Hersko- 
vits, chairman of the University’s department of anthropology 
who has done extensive work in Africa. 














GARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE has been given $45,000 to- 
ward a new student art center and theater by two anony- 


mous donors. 








QGOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY is establishing the Lucy 
King Brown Chair of History through a gift of $150,000 
from Mr. and Mrs. Herman Brown of Houston. 







[NION COLLEGE (New York) has been given $225,000 by 

the Lilly Endowment, Inc. of Indianapolis to be used for 
research by the Character Research Project working toward the 
discovery and application of the laws governing the growth and 
development of character. Its basic hypothesis is the Christian 
philosophy of life as expressed in the Sermon on the Mount. 









UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA received $25,000 from 
an anonymous donor which will be used for its general en- 


dowment fund. 






WELLs COLLEGE is inaugurating a Visiting Professorship 

Plan financed by a gift from an alumnae for a period of five 
years, which will bring an outstanding teacher from another 
college or university who has reached the age of retirement and 
appoint him a Visiting Professor at full salary for one year. 
Appointments will be made in different fields of study. This 
will help the teachers who are at the peak of their ability and 
not ready to retire and will bring well-known professors to the 


small college. 
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WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE received a three- 
year conditional grant of $10,000 from the General Educa- 
tion Board of the Rockefeller Foundation to be used toward the 
purchase of books, materials and equipment for the general 
library, payable as needed at the rate of one dollar for every 
dollar obtained by the College from other sources for the same 
purpose during the period ending December 31, 1954. The Gen- 
eral Board of Education of the Methodist Church has also allo- 
cated $2,000 which is to apply on a matching basis to the money 
received from the branch of the Rockefeller Foundation. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Walter C. 
Langsam, President, Wagner College, Staten Island, New 
York. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois. John Theo- 
dore Rettaliata, Vice President and Dean of Engineering. 

Lane College, Jackson, Tennessee. C. A. Kirkendoll. 

Limestone College, Gaffney, South Carolina. O. Norman Shands. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 
Oliver S. Willham. 

Radford College, Radford, Virginia. Charles K. Martin, Jr. 

State University of New York, Albany. William S. Carlson, 
President, University of Vermont. 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas. James W. Laurie. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia. Donald S. Russell, 
Attorney, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. William F. Quillian. 
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REPORT OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Ciype A, MILNER 
President, Guilford College 


‘*What Is a Christian College?’’ has been considered by the 
Research Committee of the Commission for two years. First a 
study guide was formulated, which was then circulated among 
46 colleges—Protestant and Roman Catholic, men’s, women’s 
and coeducational, large and small, well endowed and meagerly 
financed. The colleges were selected so that they were repre- 
sentative of all regions of the United States. Each faculty 
studied the carefully prepared guide and submitted a prelim- 
inary report of the thinking of its group. Copies of these re- 
ports were exchanged and became the basis for further study. 
At the end of the academic year, 36 of these colleges had pre- 
pared a second report of their deliberations. A faculty member 
from each college—usually the chairman of the study group— 
attended a workshop at Berea College, where the findings of the 
36 faculties were carefully considered and became the basis of 
the first preliminary group report, which has been sent to the 
participating colleges, 

It is now the objective of your Research Committee to extend 
this study to all interested liberal arts colleges. To implement 
this purpose, a complete report of the Berea Workshop is printed 
in the December issue of Christian Education. The Research 
Committee invites and urges each college to cooperate in this 
study, so that the final report will truly be the corporate judg- 
ment of American Christian liberal arts colleges. Not only will 
this have national significance, but from the experiences of the 
colleges in the pilot project, the study on the local campuses will 
stimulate the thinking of the faculties and revitalize their con- 
cern for basic Christian objectives. 

The work of this Committee has received the constant and 
helpful encouragement of the Executive Director, Dr. Guy E. 
Snavely, and the financial support of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 
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The Berea Workshop was financed by the Lilly Endowment, 
Incorporated. Mr. G. Harold Duling, its Assistant Secretary, 
was present, and enthusiastically and constructively partici- 
pated in the discussions. The continuation and great expansion 
of this investigation, ‘‘What Is a Christian College?’’ are made 
possible by the generosity of that philanthropic organization. 

The place, importance and need of the Christian college in the 
present American scene are now being thoroughly scrutinized. 
This specific project was developed to consider these inquiries 
and to answer such questions as: How does the Christian college 
differ from tax-supported institutions and colleges with no church 
relationship? What unique place does the Christian college hold 
in contemporary educational life? How can the Christian College 
again make central in American life the Christian emphasis on 
the significance of the individual, his relation to God and his 
unique place as God’s servant and interpreter ? 

The study guide formulated by the Research Committee sug- 
gested investigation of eight areas: the nature of the Christian 
experience, the administration, the faculty, the curriculum, stu- 
dent life, organized Christian experience (that is, the college 
should foster spiritual experiences and then make possible their 
expression through Christian service and activities), church re- 
lationships and community relationships. 

To indicate the progress made, excerpts from the Berea report 
or interpretive statements will be given concerning each of these 
major fields of consideration : 

1. The Nature of the Christian Experience. A college, or an 
individual, becomes progressively and distinctively Christian as 
confidence is rested in the transforming love of God as mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ. Consequent on this Christian faith is 
the steady insistence that the spiritual and moral be valued above 
the materialistic, that personal integrity and human brotherhood 
are of prime significance, and that a community of individuals 
thus convinced constitute a truly free society. Humility before 
God and trust in His love and mercy as promised through Christ, 
together with a recognition of His infinite power and righteous- 
ness are commonly agreed upon by Christians as essential. 

2. The Administration. The organization and administration 
of a Christian college is analogous to that of a Christian family. 
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Each member is privileged to perform his function, and obligated 
to support every other member in his responsibility. Mutual 
affection and a common acknowledgment of the supremacy of 
God are the guiding principles. The Board of Trustees, the Ad- 
ministrative Officers and the Staff, the Faculty and the Student 
Body should be knit into an organic unity that will provide for 
the spiritual and intellectual growth of all, and that will respect 
the integrity of each group in the execution of its duties. 

3. The Faculty. The faculties of the church colleges must 
maintain high academic competency in their respective fields— 
accrediting agencies assure that—but they must also appreciate 
and show the relevance of their special knowledge to all truth. 
Such comprehension of truth, as an attribute of God, strengthens 
and reinforces the belief of their students who are seekers and 
convinces many indifferent and confused students. The faculty 
member of a Christian college, if he truly belongs there, is com- 
mitted to the Christian way of life, which is reflected in all inter- 
personal relations—faculty to faculty, faculty to student, and 
then, because of example, student to student. 

4, The Curriculum. One of the general needs of all college 
students is that of a constantly deeper understanding of re- 
ligious truths and a constantly higher concept of values vitalized 
to the point at which they become the basis for all the decisions 
of life. In a Christian college, these truths and values are to be 
found in the Christian religion. Five important tools for the 
progressive attainment of this goal—tools which the students 
entering the Christian colleges have not acquired to an adequate 
degree, are: 


(1) An intelligent understanding of the Bible. 

(2) An intelligent understanding of the institution of the 
church, its purpose and role in society, and its history. 

(3) An understanding of the religious nature of truths in all 
fields of knowledge. 

(4) A keen awareness of and desire to see the implications of 
the truths of the Christian religion in all the areas of 
present day living. 

(5) A desire to meet the issues of life on the basis of these 
truths or principles. 


5. Student Life. Integrity and a sense of responsibility are 
basic in Christian character. These traits are best achieved by 
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giving the student practical experience in exercising them. In 
addition to enabling students to accept responsibility in conduct- 
ing the student government and other social organizations and 
activities, it should also be made possible for them to participate 
in forming college policies insofar as this may be practicable. 

The Christian college is concerned to relate Christian values 
to its program of extra-curricular or co-curricular activities. A 
Christian atmosphere is created by individuals who voluntarily 
express obedience to Christ in all social relationships. The de- 
sirable college experience does not take place in a social vacuum. 
It is of utmost importance, however, that a realistic balance ob- 
tain between academic and social activities. Student counseling, 
at this point, should emphasize a Christian stewardship of time 
based on a mature concept of relative values. 

6. Organized Christian Experience. Organized Christian ex- 
perience in college can have many values. It can foster and 
nourish Christian personality through the experience of cor- 
porate worship. It can assist the student in constructing a ma- 
ture pattern of religious thought and belief and in building and 
strengthening moral character. It can help the student to main- 
tain and strengthen the sense of belonging to a community of 
like-minded people and to find effective ways of working in this 
community in the interest of the Kingdom of God. It can train 
students for Christian leadership and awaken them to opportuni- 
ties for service in the church and in a world fellowship. 

7. Church Relationships. The relationship between the church 
and its college is a continuous cycle. The church develops among 
its youth religious leaders, churchmen give of their funds so that 
the college can present a stimulating religious program in which 
these youths can function, creating with faculty, administration 
and visiting religious leaders, a training ground for effective 
church workers—lay and ministerial—who, in turn, will assume 
as adults the leadership of their denomination and of Christian 
activities throughout the world. 

8. Community Relationships. It is constantly recognized that 
the Christian college lives and moves in a culture which is at 
many points in conflict with Christian ideals. It must therefore 
constantly seek to change social patterns, first by making un- 
biased information available to its students, and then, as occa- 
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sion demands, through the many types of effective adult educa- 
tion. Some critical problems which must be given consideration 
are: Is extra-curricular over-emphasis, especially in intercol- 
legiate athletics, undermining the primary purpose of the col- 
lege? Can military units be accepted on a Christian college 
campus? Is federal aid to the Christian college a threat to its 
central objectives? Are the colleges accepting their Christian 
responsibility to minority groups? 

To investigate further these currently crucial problems con- 
fronting the liberal arts colleges is the opportunity and responsi- 
bility of your Research Committee, but the final significance of 
the study will depend entirely upon the full cooperation of all 
the member colleges of the Association of American Colleges. 





THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Raymonp F. McLain 


General Director, Commission on Christian Higher Education, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. 8S. A. 


Introductory Statement 


When the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. was organized in December of 1950, one of its several 
major divisions was that of Christian Education. Within the 
Division of Christian Education are three Commissions: one on 
General Christian Education, one (a Joint Commission) on Mis- 
sionary Education and one on Christian Higher Education. It 
is the work of this latter Commission on Higher Education that 
concerns us here. 


Purposes 


Extending the statement but not the intent of the by-laws de- 
scribing the Commission on Christian Higher Education, the 
Commission conceives its purpose to be at least fourfold: 


1. To awaken the American public to a realization that Chris- 
tian values may be achieved through all fields of study and all 
phases of college life; that religion is essential in a complete edu- 
eation, and that educational growth is prerequisite to the good 
life in the modern world. 

2. To foster a vital Christian life in the colleges and universi- 
ties of America (tax-supported and independent as well as 
church-related), and in the communities within which the insti- 
tutions are located. 

3. To strengthen the Christian college, to promote religious in- 
struction in it, and to emphasize the continuing need for higher 
education under distinctly Christian auspices. 

4. To help the institutions of higher learning in America fit 
the world-wide size of modern life, and relate themselves effec- 
tively on student, faculty and administrative levels to the world 
movements toward Christian education. 


Those are ambitious purposes for a Commission so limited in 
personnel and resources, and would be impossible of achievement 
were it not for the facts that, 1) the Commission incorporates 
within itself several organizations that, in one way or another 
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have been working toward those ends for years, and 2) the Com- 
mission is a part of the National Council, and as such, has the 
organizational and personnel facilities of the Council at its dis- 
posal, 3) the Commission, through the Council, has access to the 
various boards of higher education of the denominations that 
comprise the Council, 4) the Commission, as a national educa- 
tional organization, can work with and through other national 
and regional educational organizations at the many points of 
common interest, and 5) most important of all, the actual 
achievement of the purposes stated will, in the end, be accom- 
plished as changes within the institutions of higher learning in 
America. They are legion in number and their resources and 
personnel are almost limitless. 

The fundamental operational problem of the Commission be- 
comes that of working effectively with all the groups mentioned, 
so that all the resources may be utilized to the end that the insti- 
tutions may best be helped to help themselves. What the Com- 
mission is, how it is functioning with such groups and what it is 
doing in program will comprise the remainder of this report. 


Internal Structure 


The Commission continues the work of the older National 
Protestant Council on Higher Education chiefly through its de- 
partment of Christian Institutions. Most of the work of this 
department will be accomplished through the administrative 
officers and faculty personnel of the Christian colleges, and its 
efforts are directed chiefly toward the third and fourth purposes 
as stated above. The Interseminary Committee, which at the 
time of the formation of the National Council was a part of the 
Federal Council of Churches, is now a department of the Com- 
mission. The Interseminary Committee sponsors the Inter- 
seminary Movement, which as its name implies, is largely of, by 
aud for seminary students, with its stress being upon the ecumen- 
ical aspects of the Christian ministry. Most of its work is to- 
ward the achievement of the first and second purposes. The 
Section on the Ministry is, at present, the only active expression 
of the concerns of the Joint Department of Christian Vocation. 
This was a commission under the old Federal Council of 
Churches, brought into being by the exigencies of World War II. 
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It continues in its program of ministerial recruitment on the in- 
terdenominational basis and chiefly, although not entirely, 
among men in the armed services. Much of its work is in the 
direction of the third and fourth purposes. 

The Student Volunteer Movement is in process of uniting with 
the Council, and when that union is completed, it will become 
the expression of missionary interests of the Joint Department of 
Christian Vocation as well as of the Commission. When the 
merger is completed, the department will become staffed, and 
the Commission will then be in a better position to build pro- 
grams to accomplish its purposes, particularly those numbered 
one and four. 

Similarly, the United Student Christian Council is in process 
of uniting with the Council. When it does so, it will become 
the Commission’s organizational expression of its interests in 
student work and movements upon the campuses and will be 
especially helpful in accomplishing the second and fourth pur- 
poses. Until it unites, the Commission’s department of Campus 
Christian Life is officially inactive. 

Many of the general, executive activities of the Commission 
are designed to function temporarily in those areas where spe- 
cific program awaits final organizational mergers. Other ac- 
tivities of the Commission do not fall within any of the depart- 
ments as now outlined. As experience is accumulated beyond 
this point, some organizational realignment may prove to be ad- 
visable. In this early period of full-time operation, however, it 
is well to keep a flexible internal structure. 


Functional Relations of Commission to Other Groups 


Many, if not all, of the units of the National Council have in- 
terests in Christian higher education, and some have program 
responsibilities in that field. Foreign Missions, for instance, is 
sponsoring consideration of a program of graduate training for 
persons who will serve in foréign countries, whether as mission- 
aries, diplomats or business men and industrialists. Evangelism 
has its well established University Christian Mission through 
which direct services are rendered to many campuses. The Com- 
mission on General Religious Education has an extensive pro- 
gram of leadership education, and maintains within its organiza- 
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tion a section for professors. These are but examples of a wide- 
spread interest and participation in Christian higher education. 
All these efforts are to be welcomed. In turn, each unit in the 
National Council has its particular constituency, and through 
that unit, the Commission has an opportunity to establish more 
extended relationships. Further, the various interests of the 
Council, be they missions, evangelism, Christian life and work, 
or in the area of lay responsibility, have much counsel to give to 
Christian higher education, and have many suggestions to make 
that will keep the work of this Commission effective. For the 
first time, Christian higher education has direct access to every 
phase of the life of organized Protestantism, and for the first 
time, every interest of Protestantism has an organizational oppor- 
tunity to make its impact upon Christian higher education. 

Since the Council is a council of churches, all the denomina- 
tional channels are opened for the same two-way flow of the in- 
terests of Christian higher education. In a sense, this makes it 
possible for the Commission to stand between the churches and 
their educational institutions, acting as an agent of both, inter- 
preting each to the other and assisting each to clarify and per- 
form its distinctive roles with respect to the other. All such re- 
lationships assist the Commission in reaching all its purposes, 
but are particularly helpful with those stated first and third. 

Before the National Council was organized, its present Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education, in a sense, was related 
to the Association of American Colleges. The forerunner of the 
Commission, the National Conference of Church Related Col- 
leges, was an outgrowth of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education and of the Association of American Colleges. In 
fact, that Association itself was established by the Council of 
Church Boards of Education. It is no accident, therefore, that 
the Commission turns naturally to the Association of American 
Colleges, works in close cooperation with it and has its work mag- 
nified because of that relationship.. While the Commission, also, 
as opportunity provides, works with such other national groups 
as the American Council on Education and the U. S. Office of 
Education, it works most intimately with the Association of 
American Colleges because it has most in common with that 
organization. 
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An example of that cooperative effort is to be found in the 
current research study What Is a Christian College?* This 
study is under the direction of a Research Committee of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, but is being conducted by the 
General Director of the Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Council of Churches. Support for the 
project for 1952 was provided by the Lilly Endowment, Inc. to 
the Association of American Colleges, with the understanding 
that it be turned over to the Commission of the National Council. 
This project is the chief instrument being used by the Commis- 
sion, at the present time, to effect its second and third purposes. 

In view of the extent of the task in Christian higher education, 
and with respect to its functional relations with other groups 
(and the foregoing illustrations by no means exhaust the supply) 
it is the judgment of the Commission that every possible effort 
should be made to cooperate with all groups striving toward the 
same end; that there should be no effort to duplicate program or 
organization; that the Commission should keep its emphasis 
upon function and service among the colleges and universities, 
making no effort to organize them into any kind of association, 
and that, in the entire program, the service to be rendered should 
be considered of greater significance than prerogative or organi- 
zational status. 


Basic Relation of Commission to the Institutions of 
Higher Learning 


As indicated above, the Commission bears no organic relation 
to the individual institutions of higher learning, nor does it wish 
to do so. The fact that the executives of most of the church 
boards of higher education are on the administrative board of 
the Commission does give an official backing to program ap- 
proaches that may be made, and also provides a channel for 
cross-criticism, but the vitality of the real relationship depends 
ultimately upon the significance of the services the Commission 
offers, 

The place for the Commission to begin, in the judgment of the 
administrative board, (beyond the point of regular services of- 


* Full report available in the December 1951 issue of Christian Education ; 
write 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, for copies at 50 cents each. 
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fered by the departments of the Commission, as referred to ear- 
lier) is at the point of assisting the Christian institutions to be 
aware of and to achieve the potential Christian significance in- 
herent in their total institutional operations. This includes edu- 
cational philosophy, administrative policies and procedures, at- 
titudes and activities of personnel, student life and relationships, 
curriculum building and content, campus activities and organi- 
zations and public relations. 

This beginning has already been made in some 40 colleges and 
this year will see its projection into about 300 more. Plans are 
being formulated to carry the same type of study, modified to 
suit the circumstances, into the independent and tax-supported 
institutions. In this manner the Commission becomes a servant 
of, rather than a ‘‘voice for’’ the colleges. This study has 
already brought to light additional services that could be ren- 
dered, far beyond the point permitted by present resources and 
personnel. Some of these items, such as a study of the over-all 
strategy of the church-related colleges for the coming 25 years, 
the creation of a placement bureau for Christian teachers, the 
development of a quadrennial, national, interdenominational 
workshop for Christian teachers, administrators and students 
and the development of the present quarterly journal Christian 
Education into a monthly magazine to carry the interests of 
Christian higher education, are being filed away but not for- 
gotten. They indicate the direction in which the total program 
will grow. 


Program Outline 


While program items have been used to illustrate the basic 
principles of purpose, organization and relationships dealt with 
in the foregoing sections, no attempt has been made to give a 
complete description of activities. It is assumed that as the 
work of the Commission progresses, these items will become in- 
creasingly self-evident. However, the following one-sentence 
references will provide something of an over-all view: 


The Interseminary Committee 
Administration through 11 student leaders operating in eight 
areas, of inter-seminary programs and activities across the 
United States. ; 
Preparation of materials for program use. 
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Maintenance of fellowship among seminary students. 
Conduct of annual assembly. 
The Section on the Ministry 

Recruitment of men for the ministry, particularly through 
the chaplains in the armed services. 

Preparation and distribution of monthly news letter. 

Stimulation of thinking with reference to the developing pro- 
gram of the Joint Department of Christian Vocation. 

Promotion of Christian Education Sunday. 

General Services 

Conduct of the research study, What Is A Christian College? 

Publication of quarterly journal, Christian Education. 

Leadership in area and national meetings of educators. 

Participation in interdenominational summer workshops for 
administrators. 

Representation of higher education in intra-Council, denomi- 
naticnal and educational committees and groups. 

Administrative oversight, preparation of reports, development 
of principles and plans of operation. 

Planning of financial help for the colleges. 

Negotiations with Student Volunteer Movement and United 
Student Christian Council regarding their relationship to 
the Council. 

Stimulation of national publicity in the interests of Christian 
higher education. 

Direct personal services to denominational boards and to the 
colleges. 











STATUS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN SELECTED 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT 
Secretary General, National Catholic Educational Association 


There are 213 Catholic colleges and universities in the United 
States. To study religious education in all of them would be a 
sizable undertaking. It was determined then to carry out a 
pilot study in which certain institutions were selected by reason 
of geographical location, student body and the type of religious 
community or diocese controlling the administration. The pilot 
study involves 25 colleges, 13 for men and 12 for women. Eleven 
religious communities for men and 12 religious communities for 
women were represented and insofar as was feasible nearly all 
distinctive regions of the country were included. A question- 
naire consisting of 15 questions easily answered by check-marks 
was designed, and a sixteenth item provided an opportunity to 
comment in general terms on any special or particularly impor- 
tant contributions to religious education offered by each insti- 
tution. 

The Catholic college system exists because of its distinctive 
religious character. It was to be expected then that a large 
number of the institutions would report that they maintained a 
Department of Religion. Seventy-six per cent of the institu- 
tions queried maintained a Religion Department; one institution 
reported that its department had now been extended into one of 
Philosophy, Psychology and Religion; and another institution 
reorganized its department into one of Theology. Seventy-six 
per cent of the institutions offer two hours per week of formal 
religious instruction throughout the four-year college course; 
8% extend this requirement to three hours, and 4% have raised 
the requirement to four hours per week. There were some de- 
viations from the two-hour arrangement. A few institutions re- 
quire two hours during the freshman and sophomore years and 
then decrease the requirement during the last two years of the 
college course. Others reversed this trend and moved from the 
two-hour requirement for the first two years into a three-hour 
per week requirement for the balance of the college course. 
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Although it might be expected that chapel exercises would be 
the center of religious activities on a Catholic college campus, 
it does not necessarily follow that chapel attendance is com- 
pulsory. 

Only 12% of the colleges surveyed make chapel attendance 
compulsory. Despite the non-compulsory character of chapel 
attendance, chapel services are not neglected since in most cases 
they are encouraged and strongly recommended. In situations 
where chapel exercises are compulsory attendance is required at 
specified feasts and celebrations, or in other cases chapel re- 
quirements are limited to two times per week. 

Eighty-four per cent of the institutions investigated provide a 
resident chaplain on campus. The majority of these are colleges 
for men since it is a fairly simple matter to provide religious 
guidance where a religious community is in charge. The major- 
ity of the 16% reporting no resident chaplain pointed out that, 
as colleges for women, their religious needs are usually provided 
for by the faculty and staff of a neighboring college for men. 

The fifth question dealt with annual religious observance 
week. I regret to report that I failed to make the question suf- 
ficiently clear and I am not at all sure that the respondents were 
familiar enough with what a religious observance week involves 
to give a satisfactory answer. Of the 12% that reported such an- 
observance, it is possible that the majority of them were in reality 
referring to the annual student retreat period. 

To a question about the annual retreat, or period of specialized 
prayer, 100% of the colleges replied that such an occasion was 
provided and that very often, too, a Day of Recollection was 
scheduled early in the school year. 

One hundred per cent of the respondents reported that they 
encourage religious associations and activities on the campus. 
As examples, the questionnaire listed nine activities as typical of 
those that might be represented. More than 17 additional ac- 
tivities were recorded in the returned forms. It is interesting to 
note the range of these activities. Undoubtedly, the oldest and 
most popular form of religious association is that of the Sodality, 
and 17 of the respondents indicated that it is a large and active 
part of the campus life. High on the list of activities are the 
Catholic Student Mission Crusade, Third Order activities, the 
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Young Christian Student Movement, the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, the Legion of Mary, the Acolyte, Altar and Taber- 
nacle Societies. In addition, the list included such things as 
the Christophers, the League of the Divine Office, Mariology 
Commissions, Catholic Action groups, Interracial groups and 
the Fraternity of St. Joseph. One of the most interesting replies 
explained that the students of the college are engaged in the or- 
ganized performance of the spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy. 

Obviously, a religious bulletin is not looked upon as the only 
or best way to emphasize or report religious activities on the 
eampus, for 56% of the institutions stated that they do not have 
such a bulletin. In those cases where it exists, it ranges from an 
occasional publication to one that appears monthly, weekly or 
even daily. 

Ninety-six per cent of the institutions require courses in 
philosophy from all students. Several institutions noted that 
philosophy was required in all divisions except the School of 
Engineering. Thirty-six per cent of the institutions require 
four semesters of philosophy ; 24% require 6 semesters and 12% 
require 8 semesters. Other requirements range from two to 
seven semesters. In some institutions the requirement is set 
down as 15 credits, while others list 15, 12 or 6 semester hours, 
depending upon the organization of various courses. Several 
institutions require less philosophy of commerce and engineering 
students. 

The courses in philosophy offered are the traditional ones 
found in Catholic institutions, ranging through Logic, Ontology, 
Epistemology, Ethics, Cosmology, Empirical Psychology, Psy- 
chology (Philosophy of the Mind), Natural Theology and the 
History of Philosophy. Cosmology and Empirical Psychology 
are offered less frequently than other courses. Besides the 
standard group just listed there were many specified types of 
philosophy listed as available including Philosophy of Natural 
Sciences, General Philosophy, Scholastic Philosophy, the Intro- 
duction to St. Thomas, the Philosophy of History, Mathematical 
Logic, Contemporary Philosophy, the Philosophy of Man and 
Ascetical Philosophy. Finally, there are the specialized ap- 
proaches to Philosophy such as the Senior Seminar and the 
Reading List for Juniors. 
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Fifty-six per cent of the reporting institutions stated that 
they offer courses in Theology. Here again I am not certain 
that the question was properly understood because of the manner 
in which it was phrased. When asked to specify the type of 
theology courses offered, quite a few institutions set down 
courses which by strict interpretation are not theological. Al- 
though a high percentage of those reporting theological courses 
included Dogmatic Theology, Moral Theology and Ascetical 
Theology, there are others in fair numbers who mentioned 
Sacred Scripture, Canon Law, Early Christian Literature, the 
Liturgy, Church History, the Study of the Church Year and 
Problems of Catholic Social Thought. Although these are quite 
evidently specialized fields with theological implications, they 
are not courses in theology but more properly courses that some 
theological institutions might by tradition make available as a 
standard part of the theological curriculum. 

Only 4% of the twenty-five institutions give a comprehensive 
examination in religion. Twelve per cent have a comprehensive 
examination in theology while 36% give a comprehensive exam- 
ination in philosophy although within this group some institu- 
tions reported that such comprehensive examinations are given 
only for philosophy majors. 

In order to provide a healthy religious life for non-Catholic 
students on Catholic college campuses, 100% of the institutions 
reported that they permitted non-Catholic students to attend 
their own proper non-Catholic services. Twenty-eight per cent 
of these institutions stated that they help non-Catholic students 
to contact their pastors. 

Forty per cent of the institutions replying to the questionnaire 
reported that extra courses in lieu of religion are required of 
non-Catholic students. Twenty per cent indicated that such 
courses are not required. An interesting range of alternate 
subjects in place of religion were listed by the respondents. 
The offerings include such subjects as the Basic Principles of 
Christianity, Special Ethics, Logic, Character Education, Chris- 
tian Morality, Natural Law, the History of Religion, Natural 
Means for Development of Character and Individual Relation- 
ships to Others. Institutions not requiring courses in lieu of 
religion seem most often to make available courses in the social 
Sciences or electives up to eight credits in many fields of choice. 
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It was rather interesting to note in the case of one institution 
that non-Catholics are required to take four semesters of re- 
ligious education addressed specifically to their needs. 

The last item of the questionnaire suggested to institutions 
that they might list and describe any important contributions to 
religious education which they considered noteworthy or dis- 
tinctive. The chance to particularize here brought an array of 
interesting and highly diversified items and practices. The Lit- 
urgy of the Church plays a large part in the religious life on 
campus and great emphasis is placed upon the chanted Mass, 
liturgical singing and Prime and Compline as recited or sung 
parts of the Divine Office. Many opportunities to grow in the 
religious life stem from individual practices on various college 
campuses. There are special daily and evening lectures on 
Christian education and theology, advanced courses for juniors 
and seniors, religious conferences, faculty-student religious 
forums, special lending libraries of pamphlets, guest lecturers on 
religious affairs and vocational guidance programs. Moreover, 
techniques are taught to perfect the work of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine; student religious affairs committees are 
very frequently established and, workshops in teaching religion 
are encouraged. Marriage counseling is often a popular special 
offering. Religious inquiry classes are cultivated; reading 
courses in the philosophy of St. Thomas are much in evidence 
and perhaps most important of all, inter-departmental seminars 
have been established in such areas as science and religion. 
Perhaps the peak performance is continuing faculty emphasis 
on theology as the pillar of Christian educational efforts. Many 
institutions emphasized the opportunities provided for private 
and public prayer. Voluntary visits to chapel are encouraged 
in practically every institution. 

In treating of the theoretical unity that a college should have 
the Harvard Report, ‘‘General Education in a Free Society,’’ it 
is noted that in our times the various fields of study do not rep- 
resent a common discipline or give anything like a common view 
of life. The Harvard study noted that this condition, which 
seemingly robs liberal education of any clear, coherent meaning, 
has disturbed people and prompted a variety of solutions. The 
Harvard Report then says: ‘‘Sectarian, particularly Roman 
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Catholic, colleges have, of course, their solution, which was gen- 
erally shared by American colleges until less than a century ago: 
namely, the conviction that Christianity gives meaning and ulti- 
mate unity to all parts of the curriculum, indeed to the whole 
life of the college.’’ 

There is a need of constant vigilance lest the Christian de- 
nominational college relying on its theoretical unity fall victim 
to a situation in which that unity exists only in theory. The 
necessary vigilance is the duty not only of the administration 
but of the faculty and student body. Religious life and religious 
vitality must permeate the whole of the institution and must be 
the constant concern of all who participate in college life. In the 
light of these facts and these needs, it is encouraging to note the 
concern about the Christian centered curriculum that charac- 
terized the responses to the questionnaire. The curriculum is 
not stagnant and much thought is being given to problems in 
integration and concentration. Perhaps on some other occasion 
a pilot study on the integration of the curriculum in the Chris- 
tian college can be reported upon, for it is obvious that the com- 
plete picture of education under religious auspices cannot be 
presented without reference to current researches in this area. 














SPIRITUAL VALUES—OUR HOPE 


James H. GrirFiTHs 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, Military Chancellor 


MA4* I express to you my sincere thanks for the invitation 

which has been extended to me to address this distinguished 
gathering in the capital of our nation? I know that this exor- 
dium has long since assumed the proportions of a cliché, well- 
worn and variously embroidered over by guest speakers who are 
introduced as interim or inspirational interruptors of the more 
technical deliberations of special institutes or national conven- 
tions. And yet, I would hasten to assure you this afternoon 
that my exordium is in reality not a platitudinous pleasantry. 
Sincerely, I am grateful for the opportunity of expressing my 
observations before a phalanx of educators who are seriously 
concerned with the thinking life and spiritual life of my country 
and their country. 

Although I spent two years teaching at a Normal School, yet 
I wish to exculpate myself from any implications of pedagogical 
presumption in appearing before you. Frankly, I have not been 
a systematically indoctrinated pedagogue and yet, the very exi- 
gencies of my calling in a certain sense make common cause with 
yours. For it is my ideal, my duty to educate the masses of 
humanity, accredited to my care as a Successor of the Twelve 
Men to whom Christ gave the difficult mandate, ‘‘Go, therefore, 
teach all nations.’’ 

Long before UNESCO had made its appearance on the scene 
of international educational, social and cultural studies, the 
Twelve Men, the Apostles and their Successors who followed the 
Nazarene, received from Him not merely an international but 
in very truth, a supranational commission to teach. That supra- 
national responsibility required the Twelve Men and their Suc- 
cessors to carry the Message of Truth; the doctrine of the eternal 
value of man’s spiritual nobility; of man’s divinely founded 
rights and of his divinely sanctioned duties, to the veritable ends 
of the earth. This educational message of spiritual liberation 
was not to be circumscribed by the Mediterranean littoral. It 
was not to be esthetically conveyed solely by the Dorian, Ionian 
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or Corinthian capital nor by the far-flung Roman arch. It was 
to be a teaching, a liberation of spirit which would be as much 
at home in Pakistan as in Patagonia. 

Although unworthily, I am nonetheless factually an inheritor 
of that ancient commission and lengthy tradition to teach the 
masses of mankind, which my predecessors have faithfully ex- 
onerated for nearly two thousand years. In this attitude, there- 
fore, I present to you what I conceive to be credentials, entitling 
me to stand before you and to ask a courteous hearing of the 
reactions which rush in upon me as I contemplate the conditions 
which fashion and sometimes corrode our contemporary world. 

We are so unconsciously tied up with the segment of the world 
in which we live that it is extremely difficult for any of us to be 
completely objective in evaluating it and the forces which con- 
dition it. How often we have yearned for a man from Mars; 
for a space cadet who might approach our planet without pre- 
conceived notions, personal prejudices or pet theories and give 
us his honest reactions regarding our planet, and more specifi- 
eally, our country. Alas, such visitors must, at least for some 
time, remain between the covers of the comic book. 

But lacking the convenience of an interplanetary guest, I have 
thought that we might acquire a fresh appraisal of the current 
American scene by seeking the reactions of Americans recently 
returned from abroad after lengthy residence in foreign coun- 
tries. I do not mean snobbish or faddish expatriates but real 
men and women who have been sacrificingly engaged in facing 
and solving the problems of little peoples in remote regions. 

Only last week I met such a person. I had a long discussion 
with a Congregational clergyman who had roamed the face of 
the earth, working in 54 countries in a campaign to wipe out 
illiteracy among primitive peoples. He had been gone long but 
he felt that here in his own country he would find something 
ideologically substantial to offer the seething, boiling masses of 
Africa and Asia; the masses which in the past decade have de- 
veloped a phenomenal social consciousness and who demand of 
this day something spiritually satisfying, socially progressive 
and economically helpful. 

He returned to his own land to seek out the potentials. He 
toured the country from Portland to Portland. The further he 
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traveled, the more disturbed he became. Right here in his own 
home he discovered some new and contrasting trends. First of 
all, he found a spirit of disgust: a spirit of a people conscious of 
a moral breakdown, of a loss of former visions and values. It 
will not be necessary for me to sketch the details of this general 
moral landslide. They are sufficiently well known to you. It 
would unfortunately be relatively easy to compose a lengthy 
jeremiad comprising everything from rampant perjury to juve- 
nile narcotic victims. Honest people everywhere are frankly 
disgusted with the unbelievably rapid disintegration of our moral 
fibre. There is discernible a regret, a repentance, a half will to 
do something about it all. 

But that brings me to the second factor observed by my friend 
from afar and that is an over-all spirit of bewilderment. Leaders 
and people in general know that within the foundation of the 
house something has crumbled. They know that the ship is off 
its course. But they have misplaced their compass and torn up 
their blueprints and as a result they are lost and perplexed. 
It is intellectual and spiritual confusion which prevents us from 
finding our way out of the labyrinth. What are its causes? It 
is not only atheistic materialism but in a far more subtle way, 
agnostic secularism. 

In dealing with atheistic materialism the followers of God 
know who their opponents are, what their opponents mean, 
where their opponents stand vis-d-vis their convictions. But in 
confronting the theorizing of the agnostic secularist, we find 
ourselves face to face with those who habitually Inxuriate in an 
atmosphere of systematic doubt, question every value, even God 
Himself and leave their followers, unfortunately, in a perpetual 
attitude of bewilderment in a spiritual vacuum. 

The agnostic secularist who had ridden high during the past 
quarter of a century, for all his demands for untrammeled free- 
dom, actually subscribes to a fundamental theory of fatalism 
which compartmentalizes life in a straitjacket of utilitarian- 
ism. Unless those who profess super-naturalism can declare 
before humanity and exemplify a firm and constant belief in the 
freedom of the spirit from every sort of static, shriveling deter- 
minism, we are destined to become the slaves of a human abso- 
lute which wipes out and liquidates the factor standing at the 
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root of all our thinking and our planning. I speak of the sacred 
value of the individual human person; the intelligent, free, im- 
mortal being composed of body and soul and made in the image 
and likeness of God. I often wonder why we resort to so many 
circumlocutions to avoid using that word ‘‘soul’’ when we are 
speaking of the spiritual factor in man. 

In this fundamental area, too, there has been more than 
enough bewilderment and confusion. Centuries ago Dante Al- 
leghieri described this confusion as the ‘‘very atmosphere of 
hell.’’ It hasn’t come from organizational inefficiency. I think 
that it comes from the betrayal of Truth, the flight from reality. 
This is not the place to trace the historical origins of philo- 
sophical trends back to Immanuel Kant or even beyond, but it 
is the place to say that if Truth is not constant and immutable, 
but a hodgepodge of semantics varying in different countries 
and at different times, bewilderment and confusion must logi- 
eally be the result. I am sorry and I apologize, if I seem to 
oversimplify. It is just that clear to me! 

When fundamental truths are represented as eternally elastic 
and vacillating or merely as the net result of some supposed 
evolutionary process, then that which is true in France need not 
necessarily be true in China. When that which is a violation of 
basic human rights in the United States is no violation of moral- 
ity in Hungary, how can a man reasonably come upon any- 
thing other than bewilderment and confusion thrice confused ? 

This mentality is described by many euphemistic titles. Some 
call it realism. Others call it relativism. Let this relativism 
enter into our courts of law and the law can become what the 
judge has had for breakfast with the corruption and destruction 
of the judiciary. Let this rejection of an absolute truth, of a 
minimal absolute morality find its way into the halls of govern- 
ment—let the leaders work on the basis of constantly changing 
Truth, and all the enormities of all the totalitarian regimes— 
black, brown and red—are perfectly understandable. All the 
purges, all the kangaroo trials, the slave labor camps, the crema- 
tories, the liquidations—all these are legitimate, if there is no 
Divine norm of true and false, of right and wrong—but only the 
arbitrary will of the dictator or the murderous roar of the 
incited mob. 
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For nearly seven years we have been living in a period which 
has been called the ‘‘Cold War.’’ Strategically, it has meant a 
series of impacts and enmities contained within diplomatic and 
para-diplomatic spheres without military engagement. And still 
I think the designation for this epoch has been well chosen. 
The period has been cold not merely because we have been chilled 
with disgust and disillusionment, but also because of the spiri- 
tual and moral cowardice with which men have been beholding 
the terms of opposition and contradiction drawn every day more 
clearly while explanations of varied types are enunciated by 
statesmen and philosophers and economists and militarists. Cir- 
cumlocutions and fantastic theories are advanced while deep 
down in the souls of men there has been growing the under- 
standing of just what is wrong. But the deplorable fact re- 
mains that too many of us are still obdurate or timorous or tem- 
porizing; that we hesitate to make a candid confession of our 
mistakes and a forthright profession of our belief in the neces- 
sity of spiritual and moral values—grounded in God—if the 
house is to be reconstructed. 

May I in passing illustrate? In this country during this 
period of ‘‘Cold War’’ we have been telling Europe and Asia 
constantly about the superiority of the American Way of Life. 
Too often we have been talking about the refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, automobiles, radio and television sets which so 
many Americans possess. Our approach has been descriptive 
and superficial. Unfortunately, we have not been defining what 
is this American Way of Life. And unfortunately, and pos- 
sibly because we have forgotten it ourselves, we have not been 
telling the world about the spiritual and moral values which have 
made it possible. To thousands in foreign lands, the American 
Way of Life has signified technological superiority or abundant 
creature comforts. I, like you, become impatient and irritated 
when I hear foreigners blandly label us Americans as material- 
ists. But has it ever occurred to you that in spite of our bound- 
less philanthropy, this may be due to the fact that we ourselves 
have not been stressing the divine principles which the founders 
of this Nation enunciated {—the spiritual and moral values from 
which alone they derived the rights and liberties which have 
made this country a great spiritual and moral phenomenon and 
consequent to this, an economic and political miracle? 
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It would indeed be a tragedy should we, as a nation, forget or 
choose to forget that our fathers—the progenitors of the Ameri- 
ean Way of Life—unashamedly acknowledged God as our Crea- 
tor and the sole Author of rights which, therefore, were unalien- 
able. We must dissipate confusion. We must banish bewilder- 
ment by clear statement. We must desist from using the artful 
dodge of agnostic secularism which strives glibly to ignore the 
Divine derivation of our rights while smoothly and constantly 
talking about ‘‘this our precious and indestructible heritage.’’ It 
is indestructible only if anchored in God, the Eternal of Days. 

If disillusionment and confusion are two of the terrifying fac- 
tors of this Cold War, then the other spiritual peril in this tragic 
trinity is Fear. Each one of us knows it as he knows his own 
breathing. Across the country we talk of atomic jitters. Men 
are gripped by an all-pervading fear of what is to come. In his 
Christmas Message this year, Pope Pius XII remarked appo- 
sitely that the threat of the monstrous cruelty of modern weap- 
ons is after all a kind of practical materialism and superficial 
sentimentality which are urged as a basis for peace while the 
Christian order of life, the true guarantee of peace is passed 
over. Precisely because they confuse the validity of spiritual 
and moral values on the one hand and behold a definite timetable 
of cruelty and lying and hatred and slavery and murder on the 
other, because of this, they are frozen stiff by fear and almost 
totter on the brink of despair. This is particularly true of youth 
on one side ‘‘prematurely disillusioned by bitter experience, 
weary, skeptical and incapable of taking any interest in public 
and social life’’ (Pope Pius XII: Christmas Message, 1951) 
while on the other side, ‘‘alleged absolute social values are con- 
stantly proclaimed to engender an ersatz enthusiasm in youth at 
a critical age.’’ What are we doing to give our youth an ideal 
for which to live? What are we doing to encourage their par- 
ticipation in public life? What are we doing to thaw the chill 
which has frozen their spirits? ' 

In this most critical moment of history, Religion has an un- 
precedented role to play. She beholds crowds dining and drink- 
ing on the rim of a political voleano, occupied with the pleasure 
of living, instead of the business of life. Beneath the physical 
Scars of the last war lies the psychic trauma, still unhealed. 
Quite properly she rises up to hold before the troubled world 
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the revealed truth of the Tables of the Law and the Sermon on 
the Mount. But while exercising the office of prophet, in re- 
minding man of sin, of the pride of the mind, of the laws of the 
heart, she needs the cooperation of all citizens, of all men of good 
will and particularly of the nation’s educators in probing deeper, 
in reaching the minds and hearts of youth. Together we must 
analyze our failures, our defeats and our threatened collapse. 
Together we must work to dispel the corroding atmosphere of 
neutralism, of pessimism, of defeatism and the fallacy of the 
fatality of history which is the primary, enervating determinism 
broadcast unrelentingly from the Kremlin. 

Together we must call on all Americans, and particularly on 
our youth, to lift their faces out of the mire; to raise their eyes 
on high to God who endowed them with nobility above the beasts 
of the field. We must summon them to hope. We must impress 
on them that this is not the first time in human history that all 
that is good and true and beautiful has been imperiled and 
embattled. 

It is time for us to stress the fact that in God’s Providence 
these crises are too often blessed warnings which halt us on the 
dizzy descent to total destruction, by blasting us from the false 
complacency which blinds us to the weaknesses in our order and 
to the shams which we should honestly acknowledge. 

And let it not be said that this is a starry-eyed Pollyanna 
approach to the problems of contemporary living. It is basically 
and traditionally American but at the same time, authentically 
supernatural and supranational. Only by calling on the inex- 
haustible reservoirs of spiritual and moral values—founded in 
God—shall we be able to recapture our pristine dignity and 
righteousness and interpret the motives of Hope in an aura of 
encircling gloom. 

It is not an exaggerated thesis to maintain that the present 
world crisis will make man realize that he may bitterly resent the 
shooting pain which warns him of some internal disorder. But 
that disorder would not have been cured or even recognized 
were it not for the pain which he resents. Dr. Charles Malik, 
the philosopher statesman of Lebanon, succinctly summarized it 
when he said, ‘‘The day may come when we shall bless the names 
of Marx and Lenin; not, indeed, for what they said or did or 
meant, but for having roused us from our lethargy and our 
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slumber and for having forced us to inquire after our good and 
our return to our God.’’ 

If our national leaders—and particularly our educators—can 
point out to our troubled world and especially, our troubled 
youth, that the impending crisis may well become an opportunity 
to rebuild. shattered beach-heads of belief; that it may develop 
into a spiritual renaissance in spite of the political catastrophe— 
we shall have salvaged from the deep of doubt and disillusion- 
ment, the interpretation of God to Man. We shall then have 
given to the legions of youth in Korea daily asking, ‘‘Why do 
we fight?’’ an understanding of the daily crucifixions through 
which they live. 

God’s ways are not our ways. By mystical ways He brings 
us back to Himself. If He is forcing us to our knees as He did 
before in the crises of our Nation and our civilization; if He is 
teaching us out of sheer agony how to pray as our fathers did; 
how to put on sackcloth and ashes in the recognition of our 
wrongs, He is at the same time placing in our hands the secret 
weapon—the Sword of the Spirit! Armed with this impreg- 
nable‘might, we must hand it on to the young men and women of 
our world that with it they may liberate those who sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death. 

Problems? Yes! We have them aplenty: religious, political, 
social and economic problems. But as a five-star General said 
last spring in a moment of extreme national tension, ‘‘The prob- 
lem is basically theological.’’ If the problem is basically theo- 
logical then the solution must be primarily spiritual. The 
project must be the restoration of spiritual and moral values 
anchored in God and not in some vague ethical appeal as part 
and parcel of contemporary American life—and that includes 
the classroom. 

In the last days of 1951, that same five-star General gave us a 
plan of battle when he said, ‘‘In this day of gathering storms, as 
the moral deterioration of political power spreads its growing 
infection, it is essential that every spiritual force be mobilized to 
defend and preserve the religious base on which the nation was 
founded. That base has been the motivating impulse to our 
moral and national growth. There can be no compromise in the 
fight to preserve the sanctity of our religious base!’’ 





THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 
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There is a good deal of truth in the old story about the father 
of a college graduate who congratulated his son on winning his 
A.B. degree and then remarked, ‘‘Tomorrow you must begin to 
learn the rest of the alphabet.’’ I am confident that no member 
of this class believes that his education is now completed. Edu- 
cation is a lifelong process. Graduation from college signifies 
only that you have made an excellent beginning. 

It is important that college graduates understand the un- 
ending nature of the pursuit of knowledge and understanding. 
The record of college alumni is not always clear on this point. 
The record of high school graduates who did not go on to col- 
lege is even less clear. There is too little appreciation of the 
responsibility of all citizens in a democracy for continued cul- 
tural and intellectual growth after the completion of formal 
schooling. 

To be sure, business is more and more concerned with on-the- 
job training. In the professions standards are being constantly 
raised through refresher courses, internships, clinics and con- 
tinuation schools. Adult education is not only growing rapidly 
but is opening new frontiers. There is impressive evidence of 
growth in business or professional knowledge, in the mastery of 
a specialty. But there appears to be no like record of growth 
in general or liberal education in the years after graduation 
from college. 

As a matter of fact, few things are so little understood in the 
twentieth century as the meaning of a liberal education. We 
are in too much of a hurry. Indeed we are so much so that 
whenever we lose our way we redouble our speed. Our minds 
are shaped by headlines, radio and television commentators, 
partisan politicians and the propaganda pieces of pressure 
groups and governmental agencies. Increasingly we like our 
knowledge in capsule and predigested form. We prefer the 

Notre: Commencement address given at Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, June 11, 1951. 
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Reader’s Digest to Harper’s or the Atlantic and tabloids to The 
New York Times. We have little time for the patient gathering 
of facts or for serious reflective thought. 

The trend of our time is against liberal education. Only the 
immediate seems important, and only the knowledge that has a 
value in the market place or in the armed forces. Higher edu- 
cation is increasingly specialized, increasingly vocational, in- 
ereasingly technical and professional, and increasingly secular. 
More and more liberal education is on the defensive. 

In the June 9th issue of Collier’s magazine there is a long 
editorial entitled, ‘‘Even Up the Balance.’’ It is typical of 
many editorials in recent months implying that liberal educa- 
tion is now a luxury America does not need. The editorial says, 
‘‘we recognize the need for deferring and exempting young men 
of special skills so that this country may offset the enemy’s pre- 
ponderance of man power by scientific progress. But the present 
student deferment provisions do not put a premium on special 
skills... . All they do is put a premium on the financial ability 
to attend college. The administration and Congress have cre- 
ated a pattern—of a moneyed elite. We can’t see why a stu- 
dent majoring in botany or English should be deferred, just 
because he’s bright. The safety of our country is just about the 
most important thing that concerns us all today. And if a 
young man’s studies do not promise to contribute directly to 
that safety, then we see no reason why his brains should exempt 
him from military training or military service.’’ 

I am not particularly concerned this morning with defending 
the colleges from the charge that all undergraduates are the 
children of the moneyed elite. I might, however, observe that if 
there ever was a time when only the children of the upper classes 
went to college it is not in 1951. College students are to a sur- 
prising extent a representative cross section of American youth, 
indeed fully as much so as the public high school students of 
thirty years ago. At that time only about 15 to 20 per cent of 
the young people of high school age were actually enrolled in 
high school. Today one-fifth of all the young people of college 
age are enrolled in college. 

But what interests me primarily in the Collier’s editorial is its 
failure to recognize that liberal education plays as important a 
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role in the safety of our country as does scientific progress. In 
a complex and interdependent society of free men one should 
not too quickly rule out the study of any subject as unessential 
or unnecessary. Least of all should we minimize the importance 
of broad basic education and alert and informed citizens. No 
greater disaster could befall the nation than an exaggerated em- 
phasis on physical science at the expense of the biological sci- 
ences, the social sciences and the humanities. 

The cold war may last a long time. We should not be short- 
sighted about student deferments, particularly when all boys de- 
ferred will serve their full stint in the armed forces after they 
secure their academic preparation. No one will escape military 
service. It is merely a question of when one will be in uniform. 

Our concern about needless interruption of academic training 
stems from the realization that this is admittedly an ideological 
war, a war for men’s minds, and a war that at this level is 
already well under way, and, incidentally, a war that we are not 
winning. In such a war the humanities are fully as important 
as engineering or science. This fact has been almost completely 
overlooked, and as often by university leaders as by the general 
public. And thus, as Mortimer Graves has so well said, ‘‘We 
find our intellectual leadership fully committed to waging a 
scientific and military war which may conquer men’s bodies, but 
neglecting an even more essential war which must be waged to 
persuade men’s minds. This is fighting a war with incredible 
indifference to the major offensive of the enemy; it is an almost 
certain prescription for disaster.’’ 

What are we doing in the academic world? Are we not 
strengthening all studies directly related to military needs and 
weakening the departments which can do the most to win the 
struggle for men’s minds? Yet to quote again from Dr. Graves, 
‘This is the time, if ever, when we must be sure that we know 
our own values and the conflicting or complementary values of 
the diverse societies in this yet unintegrated world; it is the 
time, consequently, when the means for acquiring that knowledge 
—especially languages and literature, philosophies and religions, 
history and the expressive arts, in a word, the humanities—are 
primary elements in our national security. Far from subordi- 
nating these studies to the satisfaction of military needs, we 
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must strengthen and improve them for the performance of such 
a task as has never faced them before. 

‘‘Our present danger is not that we shall be unprepared to 
gain our military ends, but that in the pursuit of this partial 
victory we shall compromise our power to win the ultimate 
battle in men’s minds for security and peace. If the matter 
were not too serious to be embalmed in a flippancy we might ex- 
press the danger as that of being too busy soldiering to pay 
much attention to the war.’’ 

A war for the minds of men is a struggle of rival philosophies, 
of rival systems of values. We take it for granted that we have 
a philosophy and that we also have a system of values. Yet 
when we try to make explicit to peoples with a different history 
and culture from our own exactly what in our system of values 
deserves more general acceptance we invariably run into trouble. 
Our inability to state our case has been one of our major weak- 
nesses in the conflict of ideologies. 

There are many who think that a larger appropriation for the 
Voice of America is all that is needed. This, however, is not a 
problem that can be solved with dollars. It is not a problem 
that can be solved with propaganda. Eventually we shall dis- 
cover that it can be solved only by greater wisdom in interna- 
tional relations, by a long needed renaissance of philosophy and 
religion, and by the re-establishment of a stable system of values. 

It is a curious fact that a nation so rich in science should be so 
poor in international relations, that a nation so advanced in 
medicine should be so poor in theology, that a nation so expert 
in advertising should be so inept in the study of ideas. It is a 
reflection on American higher education that this is so. Cer- 
tainly it does not need to be so. And if we expect to get any- 
where in the war of ideas we have some problems that need our 
immediate attention. 

We have so much to be proud of, so many material achieve- 
ments, and so much of wealth and power and that priceless com- 
modity called freedom, that we are unaware of our deficiencies. 
We are shocked when we are told that our foreign neighbors 
don’t like us. We find it hard to believe that our knowledge 
and wisdom in foreign affairs is not on the same level as our 
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power. We are angry when the people of other nations call us 
meddling, self-righteous and hypocritical. 

It would be good for us to be a little more humble. It would 
be especially good for us if we would take steps to strengthen our 
educational system at the points where it is so noticeably weak. 
And personally I would begin by shoring up the religious and 
ethical foundations of our democratic faith. 

On the great seal of the republic, reproduced on every dollar 
bill, are two Latin mottoes: novus ordo seclorum and annuit 
coeptis. The first indicates that we have on this continent the 
true wave of the future, ‘‘a new order of the ages.’’ The second 
that ‘‘ He has blessed our undertaking.’’ It should not be neces- 
sary to remind any American that our forefathers’ dream of a 
great nation was born of deep religious faith. 

What has happened to that faith? Have we lost it? If we 
have, can it be restored in time to lift America to moral and 
spiritual power equal to her material strength? 

It is not an unimportant question. In discussing the religious 
views of American undergraduates, Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen 
observes in his recent book, God in Education, that ‘‘some think 
God exists, some think not, some think it is impossible to tell, 
and the impression grows that it does not matter.’’ 

But of course it does matter. Because of the erosion of eth- 
ical and religious foundations we see on every hand a desperate 
search for certainties. In the absence of a normal religious ex- 
perience more and more people are attracted to authoritarian 
cults. A large part of the appeal of Communism is its absolute 
claims, its demand for blind unreasoning obedience. When 
values become less and less certain men turn in frantic need to 
unthinking, absolutist faith. 

To be sure this is not a problem unique to America. All 
across the world the half gods, the mythologies of Marxism, 
Fascism, Scientism, Nationalism and Existentialism are compet- 
ing with one another for the place once held by the great re- 
ligions of Islam, Buddhism, Judaism, and Christianity. At a 
time, however, when the United States is the strongest of the 
Christian nations and the stake in the war of ideas is the sur- 
vival of free institutions, Christian values and Christian beliefs 
should be on the march in America instead of in full retreat. 
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Professor John W. Aldridge of the University of Vermont has 
written a critical study of two generations of novelists writing 
about, or in the shadow of, two world wars. It is entitled, 
‘¢ After the Lost Generation’’ and it tells us that from Ernest 
Hemingway to Norman Mailer, from Dos Passos and Fitzgerald 
to Irwin Shaw, John Horne Burns, Truman Capote, Gore Vidal, 
Alfred Hayes, Paul Bowles, Frederick Buechner, Vance Bour- 
jaily and others the mood persists that life now is meaningless. 

According to Aldridge, the discovery that modern life is 
meaningless was made by the novelists of thirty years ago when 
their illusions were destroyed by the first world war. This dis- 
covery was confirmed and repeated by the next generation. It 
is apparently the creed of the contemporary novel that ‘‘Life 
has no discernible directions or purpose, that ideals are illusions, 
and that a sensitive person is bound to be destroyed or corrupted 
in a modern society in which common values have disappeared.’’ 

Referring to the writers under thirty who are now making 
their influence felt Aldridge says, ‘‘These writers have been 
constantly handicapped by the emptiness of the characters and 
situations about which they have been obliged to write. Since 
they have inherited a world without values and since they have 
had no choice but to find their material in that world, they have 
had to deal with valuelessness, and that can never form the basis 
of a successful literature.’’ 

It may or may not be possible to form the basis of a successful 
literature at a time when values have disappeared. It is not 
possible, however, to win a war of ideologies at such a time. 

The criticism of Aldridge may be too severe, but the evidence 
is overwhelming that ours is a cut flower culture, full of beauty 
but doomed nonetheless because it has lost its roots. Not until 
our nonreligious assumptions about man and truth are sup- 
planted, not until our values are once more rooted in religious 
faith, can western civilization resume its main line of advance. 

If this sounds unduly pessimistic let us take courage by re- 
membering the contribution of this college. It is reassuring to 
note that this is a liberal arts college, with a balance between 
specialized and general education, between science and the social 
sciences and the humanities, and between the world of knowledge 
and the world of faith. This college will make its contribution 
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to the war of ideas as well as to the war of fire power. It will 
also make its contribution to a world at peace. 

Its total contribution will be immeasurably greater because it 
is a Christian college. As such its educational goals have a 
frame of reference. As such it has a set of values, values that 
are stable because rooted in the moral law. In such a college 
life has meaning, direction, purpose. The individual is impor- 
tant. The chief business of the college is the individual stu- 
dent’s development, his self-discipline, his self-realization, his 
choice of goals, his transition from self-importance to self-com- 
mitment to responsible living. 

I congratulate you with all my heart that you have been privi- 
leged to complete your college course here, and that in a few 
minutes you will receive your bachelor’s degree. 

What do we expect from you? Certainly that you will con- 
tinue your education, and continue it not only in the special 
fields of interest related to your profession or occupation, but 
also in new fields and broad fields. We expect an ability to see 
relationships and to see in historical and philosophical perspec- 
tive. We expect you to have faith in inquiry, which in essence 
is faith in your freedom and liberty. 

But most of all we expect that you will have a creed by which 
your life is guided. Your college has a motto that I hope you 
have made your own. ‘‘ Add to your faith virtue and to virtue 
knowledge.’’ 

You would search long to find a better creed to live by. Here 
are three of the most important possessions of life and they are 
in the right order. Not unless you start with faith do you have 
an adequate view of God or man or society or the world of na- 
ture. It is exactly at this point that western culture has missed 
the turn in the road and has wandered in the general direction 
of nihilism. As does every child, man must begin with faith. 
On that foundation he should build his virtue and his knowledge. 
This foundation of faith is what is meant by the pronouncement 
in the Book of Proverbs, ‘‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom.’’ 











WHAT THE STUDENT EXPECTS OF A 
CHRISTIAN TEACHER? 


OrLo STRUNK, JR. 
Student, West Virginia Wesleyan College 


It is not a matter of coyness to state that there is a tremendous 
difference between a teacher who is Christian and a Christian 
teacher. This is neither a play on words nor an ambiguous 
statement. It is an important, empirical fact. And college 
students can usually tell the difference. If they can not clearly 
define the two types of teachers, they can sense a distinction. 
But even more important than this ability to distinguish be- 
tween the two is the fact that sincere college students are con- 
cerned about this consequential difference. 

Dormitory discussion tends to classify college professors into 
three main categories: teachers who are fine as teachers but not 
so fine as individuals; teachers who are ‘‘swell fellows’’ but poor 
excuses for professors; teachers who are not only likable per- 
sonalities but devoted, commendable teachers. 

The attributes in the last classification are, of course, some of 
the fundamental, distinguishing marks of a Christian teacher. 
The great fact here is not so much the student’s ability or justi- 
fication in evaluating teachers, but that students are concerned 
enough about their professors to do the classifying. 

Undoubtedly at times college presidents, deans and trustees 
believe themselves to be the only ones concerned in the main- 
tenance of a high-caliber faculty, a faculty that is not only Chris- 
tian but is truly a Christian faculty. But that little paragraph 
in the college catalogue that says something about a ‘‘ Christian 
faculty eager to assist diligent students’’ is read by someone 
besides the student’s parents and the college official who wrote 
it. Sincere college students look forward to just such a faculty! 
Probably there is nothing more tragic than a freshman who dis- 
covers that the paragraph in the catalogue was mere deistic 
camouflage. 

Today, when eighteen year olds are being influenced by either 
hard-headed, clench-fisted top sergeants or kindly, considerate 
professors, the church-related college must recognize the value 
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and importance of that little paragraph in the college bulletin. 

What, then, does the sincere student expect of the Christian 
teacher ? 

Admittedly, it is difficult to write about the matter without 
sounding hypocritical; but it is worth the gamble, so let us first 
consider chapel attendance. 

Surely, we must admit, regular faculty attendance at chapel 
does not make a Christian teacher any more than compulsory 
student attendance makes a Christian student; but the very fact 
that students notice absences in the faculty row, indicates that 
students do consider faculty attendance an issue. 

The very actuality that some church-related colleges demand 
faculty attendance seems to be an equitable indication of its im- 
portance. Of course compulsion is negative in nature, and so 
here again that great distinction presents itself; for surely a 
truly Christian teacher need not be shackled to a chapel seat. 
If the college considers an hour of worship of infinite personal 
value to a student, it most certainly is of just as much value to 
the busy college professor. It seems only natural that teachers 
who mould and influence young men and women into the Chris- 
tian matrix need the tranquility and inspiration of Christ. 
The worshipful atmosphere of chapel should be a strong stimulus 
when the teacher finds the going difficult and tiring. 

In an address delivered during the Methodist Evangelistic 
Mission in West Virginia last year, one of America’s great 
preachers told a group of ministers how amazed he was at the 
type and kind of people that came to him and asked about Chris- 
tianity. On one occasion the head of the psychology department 
of a large state university came to this theologian and admitted 
that he needed Jesus Christ. Certainly in an academic world 
that has come to classify psychology and religion as sort of a 
Tom and Jerry affair, such indications are amazing; but if secu- 
lar teachers in state universities find a need in their lives for 
Jesus, certainly Christian teachers in church schools need Jesus 
and need him constantly. Chapel attendance, it seems, is not @ 
matter of faculty discipline or habit; it is just a matter of acting 
like a true Christian teacher. 

Students are also aware of professional friction. It seems 
unfortunate that the old ‘‘green-eyed monster’’ finds a stamping 
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ground within the church college, for, theoretically—or rather 
theologically—there is certainly no room for him. The student 
is oriented to understand that each department is of incalculable 
and mutual value in producing a liberal arts graduate. Yet the 
old attitude of the science department saying, ‘‘We don’t care 
what the Bible Department may tell you, this is what we say!’’, 
has not completely disappeared in contemporary Christian col- 
leges. True, it should have faded away with the forked-tailed 
devil and the raccoon coats. If ever in any of Christianity’s 
erises it needed internal unification, it is most certainly now! 
The day the pre-medical student observes that the biology teacher 
is concerned exclusively with biology and that he has no time for 
philosophy or religion, that is the day another secular-minded 
doctor is in the making. The antique idea that there is an im- 
passable fence between academic subjects should be obsolete; 
‘‘vanishing fences’’** must be the vogue in progressive church 
colleges if students are to take seriously the term ‘‘liberal arts 
education.”’ 

This split between departments seems to come most frequently 
in the science-religion realms. If friction exists between these 
two fields it soon rubs off on the students, and before one realizes 
what is happening, the pre-ministerial students and the pre-med- 
ical students, for instance, are tragically severed ‘‘one from an- 
other.’’ The fundamental goal of the college, that of producing 
enterprising, intelligent Christians, is partially or wholly 
scuttled ; and the church college becomes a semi-secular college 
with a rusty halo. 

Probably one of the simplest, sanest suggestions relative to 
this matter appeared a couple of years ago in a high school text- 
book on science. In the preface the authors wrote: 

. . . there need be no controversy between science and re- 

ligion.... A true understanding of science can only pro- 


duce a more respectful and reverent attitude toward the 
Creator of the Universe.t 


* For a personal observation article relative to the disappearance of 
academic bounderies, read, ‘‘ Vanishing Fences,’’ by Dr. L. H. Chrisman 
in the Journal of Higher Education, Vol. XX, No. 5, May 1949. 

t ‘‘General Science for High School,’? by Donald H. Painter and George 
J. Skewes. 
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Though the writer has emphasized strongly faculty discord 
between science and theology, these two are merely examples. 
Every department is unfortunately susceptible. But again the 
great fact remains: Christian ethics and morals go beyond the 
Bible department; it is all a matter of being a Christian teacher. 

Another department that today most assuredly needs the 
Christian spirit is the athletic department. Probably at no 
other time in American history has college sports been exposed 
to so much unfavorable publicity.{ Christ as a quarterback is 
not as fantastic nor as sacrilegious as it at first may sound. 
There is a definite place for Christian thought on the baseball 
diamond, on the football field and on the basketball floor. Sin- 
cere students expect the best in sportsmanship from their school 
team, and they have a right to expect their team to be coached 
by Christian methods. 

The very fact is that in a time when scholarship-pregnant 
secular colleges gobble up the best material, the small Christian 
college’s greatest effort should be to produce outstandingly 
clean-playing teams. A team that is known as the cleanest play- 
ing team in the state outranks the ‘‘anything-for-a-win’’ secular 
undefeated team—from the Christian point of view. Needless 
to say, sports-minded students are greatly influenced by their 
coaches. There is nothing quite so powerful as the words you 
would expect to hear coming from a minister coming from the 
mouth of a two hundred pound football coach! 

Perhaps all this sounds inordinately critical; that a student 
should ask so much of a faculty member is both unfair and in- 
subordinate. However, most teachers, the writer believes, would 
readily admit that teachers in church-related colleges can with 
validity be divided into two classes: teachers who are Christian 
and Christian teachers. These same teachers, too, if they are 
sincere in their belief in the church college, would admit that 
they would like to be known as Christian teachers. But so many 
teachers (students not exempt) have a tendency to think upon a 
superhighway and then live upon an old back road. 


t For an interesting observation and practical solution relative to this 
problem, read, ‘‘A Christian Approach to College Athleties,’’ by Martin O. 
Juel, in the October 1951 issue of Association of American Colleges Bul- 
letin. 
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It seems that there is not really a great laxity in competent 
teachers in our Christian colleges today. The big problem, from 
the concerned student’s point of view, is that many college 
teachers just do not seem to realize the tremendous influential 
powers they have upon students. 

Perhaps the fact that many college teachers fail to recognize 
their power and influence is due in part to college students them- 
selves. Students have a way of keeping their innermost obser- 
vations and feelings from their professors. The average student, 
for instance, will not come to a professor and admit that the pro- 
fessor’s inspiring lectures have benefited him academically or 
spiritually ; nor will he confess that he truly feels grateful for 
the professor’s patience and understanding; nor will he acknowl- 
edge in most cases that he admires and respects the Christian 
teacher. 

These are things the college professor must take for granted. 
He must remember that sincere students really DO care! 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO MORALITY? 


LincoLn B. HAE 
President, Evansville College 


Freedom is a treasured privilege and must be bought at a 
price. That price is moral responsibility. Our founding 
fathers, in setting the pattern for American democracy with its 
boon of freedom for each individual, recognized this fact. So 
they made fundamental the necessity for each individual citizen 
to accept moral responsibility for honest, loyal behavior; placing 
the public good before self. 

The majority of our citizens recognize this fact and yet we are 
confronted today with astounding evidence of moral breakdown. 
When generals accept free hotel rooms and other gratuities from 
contractors, when businessmen hand out mink coats and refrig- 
erators to Washington officials, when political bigwigs collect fat 
fees for peddling influence, when gamblers and racketeers are 
aided and abetted by government officials and apparently respect- 
able citizens, when the whole object today seems to be, as it is so 
aptly expressed, ‘‘to grab a fast buck,’’ we as a nation are in real 
danger of losing the freedom we possess and the gains we’ve 
made in a long and hard struggle for survival. 

Of even greater concern to all thinking persons is the reflection 
of this condition among our youth. The breaking of the West 
Point Code of Honor, the basketball scandals that have shocked 
us are indicative of this same trend among college youth. It 
should be recognized that these actions are merely symptomatic 
of the moral weakening of our adult society as it finds expression 
in the behavior of youth. 

These facts provide us with a grim warning. As the adult 
members of a society behave, so will the younger persons who 
follow. As generations follow, in ten or twenty year cycles, the 
white lies and apparent minor violations of our moral standards 
become increasingly more important. We have not as a nation 
of people deliberately chosen lower levels of moral behavior. 
Rather we have drifted in easy stages away from the disciplined 
codes of conduct which the experience of the ages has said must 
be followed if the society of any age is to be wholesome and con- 
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ducive to the welfare, happiness and creative activity of men, 
women and children. 

Without realizing what has happened we have become careless. 
Let us remember that the empires of yesterday crashed when 
standards of living were high and moral standards were low; 
when an era of softness and ease came as the result of the sacri- 
ficial devotion of forebears. There are signs of an awakening. 
There is evidence in many quarters of our common awareness 
that something is wrong and our concern that we must be vigilant. 

Survival of our society depends upon an educated and in- 
formed people, with the ability to obtain and analyze facts, and 
to do it with a feeling of moral responsibility that transcends 
self-interest. Yet the answer calls for more than education and 
knowledge. One of our elder statesmen with discerning eye re- 
cently suggested that we must get back to ‘‘some old and tested 
codes of ethics.’’ He proposed ‘‘The Ten Commandments, The 
Sermon on the Mount, and the rules of the game which we 
learned at our mother’s knee.’’ Our greatest need is for a spiri- 
tual revival that will bring about a renewal of moral responsi- 
bility. A democracy, such as we have experienced, will operate 
and survive only as all persons choose to put the public good 
before self. 





THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


VINcENT J. FLYNN 
President, College of St. Thomas 


I am very much pleased with the manners and general conduct 
of our students this year. Moreover, it seems to me that there 
is a greater air of cheerfulness and friendliness on the campus 
than ever before. 

The cause of this improvement, in what has usually been a 
healthy tone in our campus life, I do not presume to assess. I 
have always found it easy to accept blessings from whatever 
source, even though I could not always discover that source. 

There will always be exceptions, of course, but so far these ex- 
ceptions have not come to my attention, and I hope that our 
students will carry with them through life the air of friendliness 
and pleasant sociability which characterize them now. 

Life is a matter of great complexity, as even our youngest 
student, I am sure, realizes. Intellect plays an important part 
in it—there is no substitute for brains. But intellect is not 
enough for a happy and useful life. In the competitive world 
into which we are born, it takes qualities in addition to intelli- 
gence to make for success in almost any conceivable sense. 
Character, good breeding and amiability are virtues which even 
the heathen admires; a college degree without them is practically 
worthless. 

To the believer, of course, of even greater importance is the 
Faith which, guides his life, which provides an answer for the 
fundamental questions of life and which gives him hope for both 
the present and the future. 

Nore: Reprinted from The Aquin, November 9, 1951, the student weekly 
of the College of St. Thomas. 











EDITORIAL ITEMS 


Tue COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HicHER EpvucatTion held four 
meetings during the year—January 10, 1951, in Atlantic City; 
February 15, 1951, in Washington; August 27, 1951, in Berea, 
Kentucky ; January 8, 1952 in Washington. 

When it was observed that it seemed impossible to find a full- 
time secretary for the Commission within the budgetary limita- 
tions, the Commission with the approval of the Board of Direc- 
tors decided to carry on experimentally without a paid officer. 
This decision was more readily reached when it was ascertained 
that President Raymond F. McLain of Transylvania College had 
accepted the position of General Director of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America. It became 
evident that a paid secretary would in reality duplicate much of 
the activities to be carried on by him and those carried on for 
some years by Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary Gen- 
eral, National Catholic Educational Association. In order to 
maintain closer liaison and avoid duplication of effort both of 
these gentlemen were requested to serve as ex officio members of 
the Commission. 

Since both groups mentioned above have publications that 
serve well the respective interests of the Protestant and Catholic 
colleges, the Commission decided it would be the better part of 
wisdom to diseontinue CoLLEGE AND CHURCH as a separate jour- 
nal but maintain its continuity as a spokesman for the Commis- 
sion by making CoLLEGE AND CHURCH an integral part of the 
quarterly BULLETIN of the Association. 

The Commission is making a noteworthy contribution of his- 
torical value in its Research Project, ‘‘What Is A Christian 
College ?’’ 

Under the chairmanships of President John A. Flynn of St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, who presided over all four of the 
Commission meetings, the work of the Commission was pre- 
sented to the Annual Meeting of the Association in the Wednes- 
day afternoon session, January 9, 1952. 

The recommendations of the Commission were endorsed by the 
Board and presented to the Annual Meeting in their report which 
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was adopted in a business meeting of the Annual Meeting at the 
Wednesday morning session, January 9. These recommenda- 
tions and the speeches delivered under the aegis of the Commis- 
sion are published in this issue of the BULLETIN. 


By THE Way is an inspirational autobiography of Francis J. 
McConnell, retired Bishop of the Methodist Church. His book 
is a valuable addition to the section in the Association’s Library 
assigned to ‘‘lives’’ of presidents of colleges of the Association. 
After obtaining his A.B. degree from Ohio Wesleyan and his 
S.T.B. and Ph.D degrees from Boston University and after some 
15 years in the itinerant Methodist ministry, McConnell became 
president of DePauw University in 1909, shortly before he 
reached his 38th birthday. In three years he was elected a 
Bishop in spite of the fact he was of a diffident and distant na- 
ture. Quoting from the autobiography, one friend is supposed 
to have commented at the time of his election, ‘‘I will simply say 
that if a mosquito should bite him and draw blood, the mosquito 
would die of a chill.’’ The writer received a similar impression 
when as an officer of the Allegheny College faculty he was the 
right-hand man of President William H. Crawford in the enter- 
tainment of the Council of Methodist Bishops at one of their 
annual meetings shortly after McConnell’s election to the Epis- 
copacy. Later he found how warm-hearted the Bishop really 
was when as a ‘‘Steward’’ of Christ Church in New York he had 
Bishop and Mrs. McConnell on his list for subscriptions. The 
Bishop has always held the American college high among his in- 
terests. He has lectured at quite a few, including Yale, Colum- 
bia, Drew, Garrett, Scarritt, Boston. Rare indeed were his ex- 
periences in India when he was sent by the University of Chicago 
to deliver the Barrows Lectures. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville. 


THE Mopern RIvaL OF THE CHRISTIAN FaitH, an Analysis of 
Secularism, by Georgia Harkness, declares that secularism is 
Christianity’s major rival in the Western world. She defines 
secularism as ‘‘The organization of life as if God did not exist,’’ 
and adds: ‘‘It has almost wholly engulfed our culture and is on 
the way to swallowing up our churches and our souls.’’ The 
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author argues that secularism is not simple philosophy opposed 
to basic Christian tenets; it is the sum total of many varied 
theories and practices, in which good and evil become mixed. 
The author, Professor of Applied Theology at The Pacific School 
of Religion, is one of this country’s most widely known authors. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 1952. 
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